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He Slapped the Table, 
Loud as a Pistol Shot. 


“Your business is selling your body to any trash 
who has the price.” 


She stared up at him. ‘‘“Mon Dieu! Is it that you 
are—jealous?”’ 


He looked away and said nothing, his face dark, 
ominous. 


She insisted. ‘‘Jealous of a whore?” 


‘“‘A—a madam; a business woman who happens to 
run a house. Not a whore; not any more.” 


Taking a deep breath, she walked around the desk 
and poured wine for them both, afraid to look into 
his eyes now. She said, ““No man has: ever slept 
here; not in this bed, between these sheets. I was 
not ordered to save my bed for a special man; J 
chose to do this. Now I offer it to you, Clifton 
Brandywine. Will you make love with me?” 
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Chapter 1 


SHE’D BEEN TASTING DUST FOR ABOUT A THOU- 
sand years and along a million miles. Now there was 
something else—a raw excitement—in the air that lay 
upon the tongue like wild honey, that seeped into the 
blood and made it race. 

Julia Bulette stopped rubbing the small of her back 
and stopped trying to slap dust from her traveling suit. 
She breathed, again, drawing in the flavors of silver 
ore and sparkling riches. This was Virginia City, end of 
the rainbow, queen of the Comstock lode. There was a 
pot of gold-here for her; she felt it in every nerve of her 
eager body. 

The stage driver handed down her carpetbag, low- 
ered himself with the little trunk. “This here’s C 
Street, and I don’t hear nobody hollerin’ how they 
been delayed ‘cause I swung off the route.” 

*‘No, indeed,” chuckled the fat man at the window. 
Beyond him a gambler lifted his hat. The prospector 
touched his hat brim and said, ‘‘Been our pleasure, for 
certain.” 
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Grinning all whiskery at her, the driver said, ‘“You 
right sure you want off here?” 

She dimpled back at him. “‘Most certain, m’sieu. 
The landlord?”’ J 

He jerked a thumb. ‘Yonder past the corner. Fat 
little bastard—beggin’ your pardon—looks like a hog 
wearin’ clothes. Look here, Miss Julia—”’ 

“‘Lam still certain,” she said. ““One must eat, hein?”’ 

Knuckling a wiry cheek, he said, “It’s just a man 
don’t rightly expect no—no—”’ 

“Prostitute?” 

‘““Yes’m; he don’t expect.no prostitute to be a pure- 
D lady. P've drove ’em all—high-falutin’ wives out 
from San Francisco, the territorial governor’s old 
lady, Langtry and Montez and the like—and let me tell 
you, after a few days in this here coach, the la-di-da 
pretty quick rubs off. Then all the lady is gone and 
nothin’ left but mean and ornery. Not you; ain’t no 
woman I ever drove holds a candle to you, Miss 
Julia.” 

- Her smile widened. ‘‘Please come see me, Mister 
Hazlitt. And the rest of you, s’il vous plait. A—lady— 
needs such good friends in a strange town.” 

She watched the stage creak and rattle off and 
caught the not unpleasant scent of horse sweat before 
lifting her trunk by a handle and wrestling the carpet- 
bag along, too. Two Chinese men singsonged past, 
hands tucked into their sleeves, pigtails bobbing. They 
didn’t offer to help. 

Around the corner, she propped luggage against the 
wall and knocked on a rough plank door. Virginia City 
was a noisy town, rumbling and hissing steam, echoing 
wooden with wagons and carriages reverberating, 
shouts of drunken cowboys and exuberant miners. 

“Yeah?” 

The driver was right; this one looked like a hog 
dressed for church. ‘“‘The—the little place on C 
Street,” she said. ““How much?” 

Small, fat-guarded eyes roamed her, up and down. 
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“Be damn; you don’t look like no whore. Them’s 
cribs, lady; cribs is for whores to work in, and I reckon 
to sleep in.” 

“I know,” she said quietly. 

‘‘Be damn,” he said again. ‘“‘Two dollars a week 
hard money. I’m too fat to be takin’ any out in trade.” 

She smiled down at him. “‘There are ways, but—of 
course, m’sieu; hard money. Eight dollars in advance, 
then..And heat—there is a stove?” 

Within minutes she'd settled it all, and panting and 
wheezing, Lester Brown helped carry her luggage 
back. ‘““Got to get you a Chinaman,” he said. ““Damn 
heathen work for next to nothing and you need one for 
hauling wood and water and the like. Outhouse yonder 
in the alley. Want me to send you a Chinaman?” 

“ft will be most grateful,” she said. | 

He looked at her for a long moment, then shrugged 
and shook his head and went out, closing the door 
behind him. . 

She was in her own place, just like that. True, it was 
now a nothing: three walls of wooden plank, sagging 
and warped; the back wall was the mountain itself, dug 
into. But there was a window and a stove with a fire 
laid. She touched it off with a sulphur match and 
warmed her hands. — 

The bed, narrow and springless, was made of fence 
posts and droopy rawhide, but the mattress felt nice, 
almost as if it was stuffed with good Spanish moss 
properly dried. Of course it was not; so far to the west, 
it was no doubt horsehair. The coverlets— 

Wrinkling her nose, Julia slipped off her jacket and 
placed it upon a packing box table. Another packing 
box, a smaller one, was set into the earthen wall; a 
cooler of sorts, then. She’d brought a thin-silken quilt 
and prized muslin sheets, but no more; there’d been no 
room. These would have to be boiled clean. There was 
one pillow, not goosedown but cotton mixed with odd 
looking feathers; it made squeaks when crushed. 

She hummed as she unpacked the four precious 
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bottles of muscadine wine and hid them in the cooler. 
A water bucket and gourd dipper sat atop; a lantern 
and two candles. M’sieu le Cochon stocked his rentals 
well. But she should not make fun of the physically 
deformed, the plain or ugly. 

. For they will come to you, ma chérie; they come 
because you will not point the finger and mock, be- 
cause you cannot refuse them. Be kind to these, little 
one, for the truly ugly often hide behind pretty faces, 
and much beauty is concealed beneath distortions . . . 

Mais oui, ma grandmeére, for who would better 
know all men? You were the loveliest belle of the 
Ramparts, most beautiful woman of pleasure Le Vieux 
Carré ever knew. I shall be more careful, even in my 
thoughts. 

Ah yes; a covered chamber pot beneath the bed. She 
would need another, and linen napkins, and most 
certainly window curtains, coverings for the packing 
boxes, at least one chair. There should be brass lan- 
terns with shades of soft red or blue; some flowers, 
real ones if such were to be had in the desert. 

Julia unpacked what she could, hung her Japanese 
silk wrapper and two other dresses on wall pegs and 
poked more twigs into the stove. Despite the leaky 
walls, the cast iron potbelly kept her crib reasonably 
warm. It was nothing as yet, but wait; she had not 
departed New Orleans for such a hovel. 

She had been better off there, despite the stupid 
war. Had she not partly owned the small house on 
Conti Street? Ah, that would have been a money 
maker, if not for the stupid war and stupider Yankees. 
General Butler—“Beast Butler’-—made it plain the 
moment he occupied the city; clean, young Union 
soldiers were not to be lured into houses of ill repute 
by decadent, diseased Creole whores. Merde! Had 
soldiers of any army been so mistreated by their 
commander? And the civilians had no real money, 
could not sell their cotton, could not attend to life’s 
simple pleasures. 
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She cocked her head and listened again; yes, that 
was a small, light tapping. She opened the door for the 
Chinaman. He was tall and wide at the shoulder, 
yellowish cheekbones nipped red by cold; he was 
skullcapped and pigtailed. 

“Come in.” 

Uncertainly, he stood beside the door while she 
both explained and asked what should be done. Taking 
big, callused hands from his sleeves, he said then: 
‘Name Moy Cho; speakee not so good. Work hard.” 

That thin blouse, she thought; the poor man must be 
freezing. ‘““Stand by the stove, Moy Cho. I’ve got 
some’’—no, not the wine; that was for special occa- 
sions—‘‘some whiskey in my bag. Let’s see. Ill need 
water right away, and—”’ 

He was gone with the bucket before she could go on, 
and back almost as fast. Moy Cho’s face seldom 
changed and he rarely cut his sloe eyes directly at her, 
but they flickered now. — 

“Yes, a good worker,’’ she said, ‘““But you might 
have waited until we had this drink, hein?’’ 

Looking permission from her, he took the flat bottle 
and splashed whiskey into the water gourd. After she 
tossed it off and thought of glasses to be bought, he 
poured himself only a few drops and stood warming at 
the stove as he sipped. 

“Sleep?” he asked. 

‘‘Here?”’? Mon Dieu; she had not thought of that. 
Already she’d seen that Chinese were the niggers of 
the West, and a white whore could not even think of 
sleeping with such. 

Moy Cho pointed at the corner beside the cooler 
box, and to be sure she understood, snuggled his 
cheek against folded hands. She stamped one foot. 
“Comprenez-moi! It 1s that—”’ 

A gunshot ripped far down the street and a horse 
whickered; winter wind scraped cold fingers across the 
crib walls. Chill twilight was inching over Virginia 
City. 
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“‘Ma foi! You have no bed of your own, anywhere? 
Here, I cannot—” The woodshed in the alley. With 
some kind of shielding and with those quilts, he could 
survive there until her night was over. Julia was sure 
of visitors; at least four from the stage. “The wood- 
shed.” She pointed and pantomimed. ‘‘Just until I 
have no more clients, understand? Visitors no more. 
And le bon Dieu help us, that should be about dawn. 
Then you may come inside and sleep beside the stove; 
ici, the stove.” . 

Standing by the dry sink, Moy Cho carefully rinsed 
the gourd. ““Understand. Catchee wood, catchee sage, 
fix number one.” 

Pidgin English; it was worse than the bastardized 
French and mixed-in Spanish of New Orleans. May 
Beast Butler be infected and trip over his own tongue. 
With the Chinaman gone outside, wondering still if she 
were doing the right things by letting him use the floor 
after business hours, Julia stirred around the crib, 
straightening this and dusting that, making it attractive 
as possible with what she had athand. ~ 

... They ail seek a form of beauty, you know; 
blindly perhaps, and often not even knowing. So, ma 
fille, you must ready some beauty for them: a flower, a 
perfume; and what loveliness exists in cleanliness, 
softness ... 

She should not condemn General Butler; his coming 
had been the spark to cannon powder, for she had long 
felt the stirrings, the need to go, to do—above all, to be 
more than would ever be allowed her in New Orleans. 
Every day men passed through the city, those who 
cared not a damn for the war or either side; they were 
men with dreams in their eyes who spoke of Texas and 
the West in awed and reverent tones. 

She heard of Utah Territory, of the Comstock Lode, 
tales of silver so pure and rich it flowed from the earth 
at places like Gold Hill and Virginia City. When war 
stories allowed space, the Picayune printed stories of 
fabulous strikes, of poor men made wealthy overnight. 
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Why should it be men only? Of course, she could not 
dig with pick and shovel, and black powder frightened 
her even while still in a keg, but Julia Bulette had her 
own method of mining. She determined to go and use 
it. Now she was here. 

By the time the first knock came at her door, she 
was sponge-bathed and powdered; the room warm 
enough for her Japanese silk wrapper. When he 
ducked inside, she turned slowly so he could admire 
its compliment to her coloring, the way it teased and 
clung. 

“I knew it would be you, Mister Hazlitt.” 

The stage driver shifted boots and thumbed his hat 
around in both hands. ‘‘Been here sooner, if’n I could 
of got my bath quick. You’re sure easy on the eyes, 
ma’am.”” 

“Merci; your hat? I can only offer you redeye 
whiskey at ten cents a drink. If all goes well, I will 
soon have good wines and cold beer.” 

“‘Redeye’s just fine.” He drank three measures, 
hardly blinking and chasing only the last one with 
water. ‘It ain’t that I never been with a whore—ah, 
prostitute—afore. I keep recallin’ our trip and how you 
rode out the dirt and cold and bad grub; how you let us 
all know who and what you was, but held to yourself 
the whole run, sayin’ it wouldn’t be right, doin’ it out 
in the open. I keep recallin’ that you’re flat out a lady, 
and I never been with no ladies afore.” 

Julia laughed, moving to him and slipping her finger- 
tips into his shirt, marching them gently through chest 
hair. ‘‘Beneath the skin, we are all alike, I think.” 

She took him to bed, joking him out of his shyness 
as she helped with his clothing, kissing the tip of his 
sunbaked nose, lip-tracing the band of unbrowned 
forehead skin left by his hat. Hazlitt-was her first man 
in a long time, and she was not a cold woman; she 
needed men and admitted it. 

He was woolly as a bear and nearly as strong. But 
she was stronger, using her long, limber legs to 
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squeeze and caress, rolling hips and derriére just so, 
just so, forcing him to keep her rhythm. 

. But always make them think they are powerful 
as wild stallions, my child. Always tell them so, with 
little sharp fingernails, by little sharp teeth; moan and 
whisper endearments. It is not so difficult to pre- 
tend... 

Julia didn’t always have to pretend. Not every man 
could reach her; how could that be? But when she had 
been without, when she was in a fashion celebrating 
the beginning of a new and more rewarding life— 

“Damn!”’ Hazlitt groaned. “Oh damn, woman— 
ahh—ahh—”’ 

And she arched fiercely to him, the hunger throb- 
bing within her flesh as she strained thighs and pelvis 
to his driving force, as she clawed and hissed and 
shuddered to completion with him. 

On his side then, but still locked within her because 
she would not let him depart, Hazlitt said, ‘All them 
days and nights 1 watched you, thinkin’ how it might 
be. And it’s even better. That don’t happen often, the 
fact turnin’ out better’n the dream.” ; 

She kissed his ear. “A high compliment, m’sieu.”’ 

He complimented her again, leaving a five dollar 
gold piece; the going rate in town was two dollars. 

Rinsed, the contraceptive cup was settled back into 
place. It would be much easier to shape them of opium 
here, and not so expensive. Some women swore by an 
end slice of lemon, but Julia leaned to Oriental learn- 
ing. Her. maman had picked up the trick and a model 
cap from a Filipino sailor, and so far it had worked 
well for Julia. The major problem had been getting the 
opium, waiting for ships from the East to touch at New 
Orleans. It had been impossible, with Yankee gun- 
boats blocking the Gulf. 

Now, she tidied the bed, stoked the stove and 
hummed. Chinese were plentiful in Virginia City, and 
where they gathered, so did opium. Never would she 
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smoke the stuff; she had seen a few who stayed too 
long at the pipes—terrible numb caricatures of men, all 
bones and staring eyes. 

The fat man from the coach tried to lower her price. 
When she would not dicker on the basis of their old ~ 
friendship, he wanted free whiskey. Gently refused, he 
was angered. ‘‘Damn it, Miss Julia—wait now; I ain’t 

callin’ a whore miss. Damn it, travelin’ acrost the 
desert with somebody ought to mean somethin’.” 

“It does, m’sieu—a pretty memory that should not 
be spoiled. I should like to remember you as manly, 
concerned, brave.”’ 

He wet his lips and blinked at her. ‘“Yeah? Did holler 
off the coyotes, didn’t I? And that striped-ass Gila, 
when you slipped off into the brush.” 

“T like brave men.’ 

‘Yeah? Then you’d do somethin’ else for one, an 
old friend. Like mouthin’ him after the first go- 
round?” 

‘For another fee, mais oui.” 

“Damn it, woman!” 

The fat man tried to make certain of his money’s 
worth, being slow at caresses, playing long and with 
much exploration before actually mounting her. He 
cheated himself then, being so aroused that he was 
very quick. Julia stified a laugh with her palm, and told 
him he was wonderful, wonderful. 

Already, the gambler had a run of luck. Flushed 
with good fortune, he brought a little feast: dried beef 
and boiled eggs, fresh cornbread hot from some late 
skillet, and two bottles of labeled whiskey. 

“Ought to be out prospecting, I guess.’’ Sock feet 
propped upon one of her boxes, shirtless, he leaned 
elbows back upon the bed and smiled. “‘On a streak 
like this, ’'d uncover the Mother Lode itself.” 

She ate hungrily and thirsted after the muscadine 
wine, but the occasion was not so special. ““Why do 
you not hunt for silver? If I were a man, I would.” 
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He held up long, white hands. “Ruin my hands, I 
would. You’d spoil something else, and there we’d 
both be.” 

A man of appetites and imaginations, this one; 
enough to rouse her again as he made a searching, 
languorous kind of love. Lean and older, he wore a 
lined face and deepset, sad eyes; the gambler’s hair 
was graying at the temples and sometimes he coughed. 

“From too many cigars over too many tables,’ he 
said, and left a pair of ten dollar gold pieces atop her 
dressing box. She did not learn until much later that 
the eggs they'd eaten cost almost as much in Virginia 
City. 

She entertained the cowboy an hour later. He was 
young, and couldn’t hold back, so he released himself 
almost the moment he entered her body. He was also 
drunk, and cried after vomiting just outside her door. 
Moy Cho came from the woodshed and helped him 
down the street, after Julia took only two dollars from 
his pocket. 

All the stallions, she thought; all the wild stallions. 


Chapter 2 


VIRGINIA CITY CLUNG PRECARIOUSLY TO STEEP 
sides of a mountain, front ends of houses propped out 
to level, tail ends dug into the bank. From her door, 
Julia could Jook up at buildings between her crib and 
the crest; she could also glance down to A Street and 
the Gulch. Only Chinese and Mexicans lived in Gulch 
shacks and tents, while high on the hill, ornate, preten- 
tious homes might have been built frowning, if they 
were not so above it all. Poor in the gulleys, rich on the 
heights; was it not always so? 

Julia liked mountains, enjoyed living on one. Some- 
times she missed the lush, tropical green of Louisiana, 
but not its monotonous flatness. She’d actually never 
seen a real Hill until the wagon train was halfway 
across Indian territory. 

Breathing deeply, she breakfasted on the scent of 
desert and Virginia City. Such piquant odors, each 
overlapping the other: the high desert’s chaparral, the 
town’s slag; exotic sage against woodsmoke; tangy 
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mesquite drawn along with green lumber, mulesweat 
and mansweat, sawdust and beer. 

Never had she known such aliveness, for the city 
hummed the clock around, its large mines employing 
three shifts and hundreds of men. Miners came up into 
the air every eight hours, so many anxious to spend 
their money before they had to go back underground. 
The gigantic stamp mills, flared by roaring furnaces, 
hammered and clanged through nights. 

She’d never seen buildings like the cavernous shaft 
houses, a hundred feet long and five storeys high, a 
beehive of many jobs under one roof—the shaft itself 
where miners creaked so far into the earth in a big iron 
bucket, carbide head lamps harshly lighting their 
faces; the laboring donkey engine whose steam power 
operated everything; the ravenous, leaping furnace: 
the tables and troughs where heavy blue ore began its 
retorting, which she did not understand as yet. 

Arms overhead, she stretched in the crisp blue air of 
morning, It was good to be alive and to know that 
unimaginable riches were under the very ground she 
stood on. 

Less than a week she’d been here, but already 
they’d fallen into a routine, she and Moy Cho. After 
sunup, she would blow out her new brass lanterns and 
he would begin cooking breakfast upon the potbelly 
stove. He’d fixed up the woodshed with canvas and 
oilcloth, with sawdust and straw, and entered the crib 
only to cook and clean, or stoke the stove. 

Deft with a needle, she’d made covers for every- 
thing, despite burlap and calico being the only avail- 
able materials. Calico was virginal—no good for a 
crib—and burlap was tacky. 

... Feed all the senses, ma petite; satins and silks 
and furs. How men love to stroke them. And women, 
too, West-ce pas?... 

Soon, grandmaman, she breathed; clients are gener- 
ous here and with money left from the journey, soon I 
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will be able to negotiate a place of my own. What a day 
that will be, and what a marvel I shall make it! - 

‘*‘Fixee chop-chop, missy.’” Moy Cho bowed at her 
tin plate steaming atop a disguised packing crate. 

She shook her head. “‘Food is ready. Go on; you can 
say it. Food is ready.”’ And when he’d parroted her 
words, Julia smiled and sat across from him. “That 
awful pidgin; white men will not show respect until 
you speak their language as well as they can—better.”’ 

‘“‘White man never respect Chinee; China boy talk 
too good, maybe-so white man killum pretty quick.” 

She lifted an eyebrow. ‘‘Maybe-so Moy Cho already 
plenty wise? Mon Dieu! You have me doing it!’ 

He ate quickly, shoveling in boiled rice and potatoes 
fried with fatback, sourdough biscuits and blackstrap 
molasses; drinking strong tea and “long sweeten- 
ing”—sorghum; short sweetening was expensive and 
hard to come by, since the war made sugar scarce. 

By the time she’d finished, he had her new wooden 
tub set out, filled with just-right water, soap and two 
buckets of hotter rinse standing by. Then Moy Cho 
bowed off to gather twigs in the Washoe mountains or 
do whatever else kept him busy the rest of the day. 

Pouring a dollop of whiskey into a mug of tea, she 
said, ‘“No houseboy, that one; no boy of any kind, but 
aman who must hide his strength because his skin is 
yellow.” =. 

After bathing, she finished her drink and crawled 
into bed. Her window curtains cut off daylight, and 
she was becoming accustomed to Virginia City’s con- 
stant noise. She heard miners clomp past her door; 
fusemen probably, arguing about burning time and 
length settings. Powder monkeys would be drunker, 
yelling ‘‘Fire in the hole!’’ at each other and clowning 
more; they walked closer to death. 

Her own house. Grandmaman had it, before the 
reform movement that almost put her out of business 
altogether. She'd had to sell, and never quite made all 
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things come together again. Poor maman, never truly 
well and hiding it; poor Lucy Bulette, without the 
ambition and push of grandmaman Estée Bulette. Of 
course, they were all Bulettes, and since neither was 
ever certain of the fathers, what difference, hein? All 
were born to the life. 

But one did not have to remain at crib level. Surely 
there was more to life than lying upon one’s back and 
counting cracks in the ceiling. New Orleans had a 
goodly share of plush establishments, to be sure; 
bordellos did a brisk trade from Conti, the first street 
north of Canal, to Barracks Street and beyond; from 
the docks west to Rue Burgundy and the old Ram- 
parts. But there would always be room for another of 
good taste and honesty. Before the war, that was. 

Pesie; the war. That men should rush around like so 
many little boys, waving their swords and flags. Exten- 
sions of their other things, hein? No question of the 
chicken and the egg here; it was evident that the penis 
appeared first and man was grown from it. Look how 
much importance man placed upon his precious tool. 

Tucking her head deeper into the pillow, Julia 
sighed. The war pushed her goal a bit farther off, but 
that was life. Not concerned with the war, Virginia 
City grew richer by the day, and Julia was ready to 
sweep crumbs from the banquet table. She’d traveled 
a long, hard way to do it, to strike out completely on 
her own. Eyelids heavy, she smiled off into dreams of 
the grand house, the somehow house, /a maison de 
coeur. 

Moy Cho was silent as a desert breeze, quiet as the 
fall of a snowflake. She awoke to a warm room and 
tea. He was nowhere in sight of course, but a stew 
simmered back on the stove. She ate quickly, sponged 
and perfumed herself, carefully shaping and replacing 
the cervical cap. 

The knock was a good sign that her first client of the 
evening wasn’t drunk. If he was, he might just kick the 
door. 
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He said, ‘“‘You’re every lick pretty as they say.” 

Blinking, she responded, “Won’t you come in, 
Marshal?” 

“Obliged.’’ He took an upended box to the table and 
accepted whiskey. Then Marshal Frank Dalton said 
through his long mustache, ‘“‘House is right clean and 
pretty now. Old Susie was nigh careless as a brood 
sow. Got herself killed, you know.” 

Julia said, ‘‘No; I didn’t know.” 

Dalton looked into his mug of red liquor. “‘Old Susie 
took to drinkin’ and fightin’; first thing you know 
somebody stuck a skinnin’ knife to her, clear up to the 
handle. Never did find out whose blade it was.” 

“TI try to be a lady,” Julia said. 

His tongue eased over the thick, brown mustache, 
collecting drops of whiskey. He said, ‘‘Whore and lady 
ain’t likely bedfellows.” 

‘**A whore doesn’t have to drink too much or fight, 
or forget what she might have once been.” She refilled 
his glass, bending close, so that her breasts brushed 
his arm. “‘I’ll keep the peace, Marshal, and if there’s 
anything else I can do—”’ 

Dalton stood up. ‘“ ’Preciate the offer. But I got a 
lawful woman and the city pays me two hundred a 
month, so I don’t take no whore money. You appear to 
be a good woman, considerin’. Keep it like that and 
don’t steal nobody’s gold watch. Don’t kill nobody 
and cause me trouble, and I won’t bother you none.” 

“Merci beaucoup, Marshal,” she said, opening the 
door for him. “‘I see that a gentleman may sometimes 
wear a badge and pistol.” 

At her door and watching him down the hill, she saw 
a small body of uniformed cavalry trot past. Its officer 
was tall and bayonet thin; for a moment he looked 
down into her eyes, and his were such pale blue they 
had almost no color. Although he was young, lines had 
eroded his mouth corners, edging lips surprisingly full 
and pink. 

Back at her stove, Julia spared it a handful of twigs. 
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Here wood was almost precious as gold and silver. 
Only a few twisted pifion pines, and little stunted oaks 
straggled over Mount Davidson’s ridges and into steep 
gullies; the rest was mesquite, sage, chaparral and 
tumbleweed—not much for burning. Timbers for mine 
supports and lumber for other building were freighted 
in across desert and mountain. A twelve-foot board 
cost about as much as a percentage mine share of the 
same length. 

A form of gambling, Julia thought: buy so many feet 
of a proven ore ledge, mine it well—never straying 
over definite lines onto neighboring properties—and 
hope the assay is rich enough to repay your invest- 
ment, or that the vein or time limit doesn’t run out on 
your particular slice, Fortunes were made and lost like 
that. A gamble, to be sure, but a magnificent spin of 
the wheel. 

That, she would think upon later; now there was the 
marshal. No pimps here then; at least, none who 
controlled the town. They would already have been 
here, hands out, eyes mocking, slung shots out of sight 
for the moment. And honest law; that was a change for 
one come of age in a corrupt city where whores were 
forced to pay protection to a dozen sources, each more 
respectable than the last. 

. . . The way of the world, petite Julia, and the world 
is male. In such a scheme, woman must do what she 
can, what she is best suited to... 

Beyond her window, the sun dropped behind a ridge 
and cold winged in with the darkness. She poked up 
the stove and rubbed her upper arms. If the wagon 
train had not partly accustomed her to cold, Ja! Never 
had Louisiana been so icy. 

Living this high upon a mountain, with ice hanging 
in spears from the eaves, it would be easy to eat more 
and heavier foods—to consume potatoes thick with 
grease, to choose larded meats over pickled ones, to 
spread that lard more thickly upon bread of braver 
slices. All that made for warmth—and a fat whore. 
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From what she’d seen of others along the street, 
rolls of fat didn’t matter. But Julia Bulette was not an 
ordinary whore. Mais non; she would become madam 
of her own establishment. 

So she cared for this body provided her, this tall 
body that seemed almost willowy; the pert, high 
breasts, and saucy bottom; long legs—and a manner of 
walking that may have been born to her, or may have 
come about through practice as a child. Un peu ici, un 
peu la; now her stride was part of her, like the deeply 
curled mound and elfin nipples brightly rouged. 

Her hair was very long, although 2 bother to keep 
clean and fresh smelling. She’d developed a trick with 
it; instead of braiding and coiling her hair, loosening it 
only when she was at work, Julia allowed it to swing 
free down her back, so that it drew men’s eyes by its 
blueblack pendulum, back and forth, ticktock, shame- 
less. 

Flipping it with her fingertips, Julia estimated her 
hair alone had brought a thousand dollars. The Japa- 
nese silk wrapper was too thin for warmth, but it 
outlined her body for bloodshot eyes, and she pulled it 
close. Bring on the night. 

... You are beautiful, child, so lovely that men 
already watch you walk. The planes of your cheek- 
bones, just so; such eyes of liquid midnight. Your 
mouth, la! One thinks of a slice of ripe melon, of 
sugared strawberries. The chin, perhaps a bit stub- 
born, but carried high upon a long and stylish neck. 
Your breasts are yet small, but they will grow, they will 
bloom like the rest of you, ma Julia. . . 

Julia had always thought her eyes a bit slanted at the 
corners, almost Chinese, and surely her mouth was 
too wide. If she did not eat well, her cheeks tended to 
sink in and make her cheekbones more prominent. Her 
eyes—well, yes; Julia liked her eyes, but then, she had 
so often looked mirrored into them that perhaps she 
was prejudiced. 

Along saloon row, a brace of gunshots split the 
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night, and an orchestra of steam whistles called the 
next shift to work, car men and retorters, melters and 
bulkheaders. They blasted silver ore from rock far, far 
underground, and shoveled it into carts; they worried 
under scaffolds and braces that kept the mountain 
from falling on them. But they drew only wages; the 
owners got silver and gold. More and more, the gam- 
ble of stock or a slice of ledge appealed to her, but a 
wise whore did not gamble. 

Her first client came early and nearly filled the room 
with his bulk, but he was not clumsy as most large 
men. Gracefully, he bowed to her and removed his 
hat; she took it from him, noting the gold chain across 
a brocade vest and trousers fashionably narrow at the 
ankles. His boots were shined, the long broadcloth 
coat spotless. Keeping neat in Virginia City’s splatter- 
ing mud-and snow wasn’t easy, but he’d managed. 

On the forefinger of his left hand he wore a massive 
gold ring shaped like a serpent. It carried a diamond 
head and two rubies as eyes. Just some kind of artistic 
snake, she thought, any kind; nothing to recall a real 
rattler or water moccasin or copperhead, those things 
that frightened her so. 

When he took off his coat, his shirt sleeves were 
snowy, with ruffled cuffs. A derringer peeped an ivory 
handle from a vest pocket. ““Have you locked the 
door?” he asked. 

She placed his hat upon one end of the makeshift 
bar. “Ialwaysdo.” 

‘Perhaps you can keep it bolted through the night.” 

“Tam a business woman, m’sieu.” 

“Of course.” 

There was something about this one—so handsome 
and sure of himself, richly dressed; his hair was 
bronze, his sideburns darker, silken mustache accent- 
ing his full, arrogant mouth. Pretty enough to be a 
fancy man, she thought. Julia frowned as she turned to 
hang his coat, because this man carried what the pimps 
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had, danger and cruelty just below the skin. The small 
pistol— 

“Clifton Brandywine,” he. announced, and there 
was pride in the way he said his name, a softness of 
speech that was of the South, but not New Orleans. 
He watched her as if waiting for comment, for her to 
say it was strange for a client to give his name in a 
whorehouse. Perhaps he expected recognition. 

When she inclined her head and answered softly, 
“Julia Bulette; enchanté, m’sieu,’’ she saw it put him 
off balance. Reconsidering, she added, “I am newly 
arrived and do not recognize important names as yet; 
pardonnez-moi.” 

Ah, his smile was pleasing, brightening the hand- 
some face and making it younger and carefree. When 
he did not smile, there was something he carried—a 
heaviness, some weight that caused him to walk care- 
fully and warned others to keep arm’s length. And 
perhaps she was reading things into him that did not 
exist, even though a good whore often could search 
out meanings men did not put words to. 

On impulse she bent to the cooler box tunneled into 
the wall and drew forth a precious bottle of her wine. 
The corkscrew, ah yes—and he took it from her hands. 
“* Allow me.”’ 

“II have no glasses, m’sieu. The long trip, you 

understand, so rough—” 
' He poured the purple wine into mugs and joked with 
her. ‘‘What’s this? English Wedgwood, I believe, and 
handsomely crafted. And the vintage—” Showing 
even white teeth in that boyish smile, he sipped. ‘“‘No 
doubt about this; the wine is excellent.” 

““Muscadine from Louisiana.” 

““Which explains the French.”’ He sipped again, sat 
by her improvised table, and gestured with the mug at 
the boxes Moy Cho had made into a bookcase. “‘But 
not the books. Gulliver's Travels, Selections from 
Shakespeare, something in French—”’ 
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“Alexandre Dumas; an adventure, I’m afraid. Noth- 
ing intellectual.” 

‘Brandywine sniffed his wine, drank a touch of it and 
smiled again. ““But so few women learn to read, and 
those who do, never seem to bother. In my part of the 
country, that is. Where I used to live. Now Im a 
staunch Union man.” 

She’d guessed right; plantation aristocrat, slave 
owner. His kind of woman made dainty little stitches 
in dainty little doilies, rode sidesaddle well, waltzed 
better and simpered a lot. ‘But of course; santé.” 

Drawing out a long, slim cigar, he questioned her 
with a look, then lighted it. The smoke was pale blue 
and fragrant; she liked it. Sometimes when she was 
alone and lonely, she smoked a little clay pipe with a 
long stem. It was a comfort, but she didn’t think it 
ladylike to be seen by others. Some habits of men were 
best not adopted by women. 

“Tl see that you have wineglasses,”’ he said. 

“Merci.” Strange, this tension between them; it was 
not natural. Certainly he had visited other women of 
pleasure, and she—well. Still, it was not unpleasant, 
this being unhurried, talking, learning something of 
each other. __ 

Before he finished his cigar, she had to go twice to 
the door and say she was busy. - ' 

He had wondrous hair, all silken waves; she stroked 
it as he lay in her arms, sighing against her throat. 
Slowly and with much tenderness, he made himself 
familiar with each smooth hill and downy valley of her 
body, until her flesh thrummed like a violin string. She 
was surprised when he kissed her mouth, because men 
seldom kissed whores. They put themselves into them, 
but didn’t kiss. It wasn’t clear why, but there it was, 
with so many other unchangeabie things. 

_ Big man and strong; she felt coiled muscles move 
beneath satiny, cared-for skin. The odor of him was 
pleasant: just a hint of mansweat and tobacco, good 
soap, her muscadine wine and a splash of lilac water. 
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His tongue played over hers and his teeth clashed 
gently with hers as their gasps blended. 

Her body lifted to meet him, strained to encompass 
him, swallow him. This first time with him, Julia used 
it all: the flexing she’d been taught and practiced 
faithfully to keep herself small and strong, each experi- 
enced roll and flip of hip and pelvis, the raking of nails 
and nip of teeth. . 

‘Ahh!’ she panted into his mouth. ‘“‘Abh, mon cher, 
mon cher! What a man you are, magnifique!’’ As she 
had said a thousand times in exactly the same fashion 
to a thousand faceless men who had no names. 

... They must be made.to believe they are above 
the common herd, ma petite Julia; convince them their 
lovemaking is superb, that you have never experienced 
such wonder before. Then perhaps their savagery will 
be forgotten; perhaps they will feel truly strong and 
desirable, and for a moment lose the need to hurt .. « 

When this clean and tender man tensed and drew 
her fiercely closer, she met each of his surges with 
caresses and squeezes that made him gasp. It was the 
moment, and she allowed herself to reach the crest 
with him, where they both rode the thunders. She 
drifted among rainbows brushed with jasmine, slowly, 
slowly down to muted starshine and joined warmth 
beneath the coverlet. 

Chest heaving, a loop of coppery hair sweated to his 
forehead, Clifton rolled from her, and she deftly 
cleansed him with a napkin. Rolled upon an elbow, she 
gazed down upon his redgold lashes long and tip- 
curled against wide cheekbones. Pretty enough to be a 
fancy man, all right. 

He said, “‘The setting is all wrong.” 

“Quoi?” 

Clifton sat up. “The mounting, it doesn’t reflect the 
jewel. You are the gem, priceless and rare.’” He waved 
one hand. “But this—this—”’ 

“Crib; no more than a place where a body is ex- 
changed for money. One lives here because one must, 
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but a visitor’ — she shrugged—‘‘naturellement, when 
his business is completed, a man departs quickly.” 

Swinging lightly haired legs over-the edge of the bed, 
Clifton sat up. Anticipating him, Julia slid off the bed 
and reached his coat, unpocketed a cigar and nipped 
one end. Drawing upon the other end over a candle 
flame, she passed the cigar to him. 

‘“‘T’m damned glad I came here,” he said. “I heard 
the stories, but they talk about every new girl who hits 
C Street. I expected no more than another Velvet Ass 
Rose or Molly Be Damn, but you—” 

‘““How did I come here? The war. New Orleans cut 
off. A girl must live, hein? 

‘““You-came west, through Indian territory?” 

The room had cooled. She found her wrapper and 
put it on. “By ship was too expensive and took much 
longer. I—wanted more of the world, but—c’ est la vie, 
eh? I am here and you are here, and what else can be 
of importance?” 

He touched her cheek. “If you need anything, you 
may get in touch with me through the Gold Nugget 
saloon. You know the place? I spend free time there.” 

“I suppose I shall. You—the entire night, you said. 
Must you leave so soon?” 

Smoke eddied about his head. ‘I should think a 
restful night—”’ 

She went to the wine bottle and refilled their cups. 
**To vigorous nights, then.” 

He laughed. ‘‘To an amazing woman.” 

So.they made love again, and yet another time. In 
between she had to write a note and hatpin it to her 
door, a lantern hung over: Please, Miss Julia is indis- 
posed. A few men kicked on the door and growled, but 
most went away, quietly. 

Before dawn he was dressing. She stood before him 
in her silk wrapper and the furred slippers with wick- 
edly high heels. Turning, he put his hands inside the 
robe to hold her breasts. “I would imagine, that at one 
time or another, every woman—no matter her station 
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in life—has wondered what it is like to take off her 
clothes before a strange man, then do it for money.” 

She smiled. ““They would not wish to hear some of 
the answers. All men are not so kind and handsome as 
you, m’sieu.” 

Kissing her, he said, ““Don’t worry; no so-called 
respectable woman would ever ask you.” 

“Tf one did, I would lie.” 

Laughing, Clifton adjusted his cravat, then the tall 
hat. A man of means and pride; he wondered why he 
was in Virginia City while his South was at war. A 
staunch Union man, he claimed: perhaps. She’d heard 
of Rebel sympathizers who did shadowy work for the 
Confederacy. They were called Copperheads. 

But war did not concern her. She helped Clifton 
Brandywine on with his coat and kissed his ear. ‘‘Re- 
tournerez a moi?” 

“If that means come back, damned right I will. 
Oh—”’ he held out a gold piece larger than any she’d 
seen before, a hundred dollars. “‘Enough?” 

The same little bunch of uniformed cavalry was 
plodding down the street when Clifton crossed over 
and moved uphill toward Saloon Row and a hired 
carriage. She returned the cavalry officer’s curt nod 
and watched Clifton’s broad back. Surely he lived on 
the very top of the ridge, among eagles and the very 
rich. ! 


Chapter 3 


JULIA LOVED TO WALK, AND IT WAS SO MUCH 
better here in the spring. In Louisiana the air would 
already be sticky, ticks and redbugs lying in wait for 
the unwary who did not bathe wrists and ankles in coal 
oil before entering the woods or tall grass. 

But sixty-five hundred feet high into air like thin 
blue rock candy, so sharp and clear that too much at 
once hurt the lungs; here it was glorious. Julia reveled 
in it, sticking out her tongue at the fat little cloud 
whose petticoat was caught on a rock spire, smiling at 
men she knew and those still strangers. Everybody 
smiled back or said howdy. It was good to feel so 
good. 

Somewhere behind her, she knew Moy Cho fol- 
lowed inconspicuously. Once in a while, when she 
turned a corner or suddenly looked over one shoulder, 
she might see him. If trailing her around town made 
him feel more useful, why not? She didn’t know what 
he would—could—do, if she were suddenly attacked. 
White men would not take kindly to rough handling by 
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a Chinaman. The least that would happen to her 
houseboy would be his queue would be cut off; to him 
a sacrilege. Julia would never understand religions or 
people who followed them. 

Moy Cho didn’t know enough English to fully ex- 
plain his religion to her, but he had managed to tell her 
how he came to Virginia City, one of many railroad 
hands whe started laying track in California, always 
pointing east. They brought the track over mountains 
and rivers, across deserts where many died, right on 
through Apache and Comanche country. 

Technically not slaves, they were worse off than 
blacks, certainly worse treated than Irish gandy 
dancers who were driving the spikes coming west. No 
Mass Linkum signed an emancipation proclamation 
for Chinese; they were scorred and spit upon, beaten 
and murdered, and yet they hung on, saving every 
copper. . 

When the track coming east met the one coming 
west, the Chinese were laid off to make their way back 
as best they could, or die in the attempt. The Irish 
could demand rides on flat cars and fight if denied; 
Chinese could not. No spur ran yet to Carson City, but 
even yellow ears had heard of gold and silver to be had 
there. The Chinese climbed the mountain, only to find 
filing on a mining claim meant white mén jumped it or 
killed them for sport. So they worked other men’s 
mines, or like Moy Cho, got by any way possible— 
swamping out bars, rummaging in garbage, scouring 
canyons for pifion twigs and dead branches. The wood 
gatherers never felled a tree. Where wood was so 
scarce, a Chinaman could lose his head for being 
caught with an entire tree. 

As she followed his pantomiming hands as carefully 
as his labored words, Julia wondered if he had urges 
like other men. It must be so; but he would never show 
them to her, and she could not step from her role as 
employer, not for a moment, not with a heathen Chi- 
nese in white Virginia City. 
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Useless little parasol twirling across her right shoul- 
der, Julia smiled and wigwagged a lace hankie at 
Marshall Dalton, receiving a quick nod in return. A 
mule train came plodding down the street, packs bulg- 
ing; the animals’ ears went flipflop in time with slow 
hooves, with the bell on the lead mule. Their eyes 
were half shut. Resigned, Julia thought, to their lot in 
life, always to pull and carry. 

But running free, what could they do? Not wise and 
hardy as the burro, they would soon starve. Julia bent 
to brush a fleck of mud from one shoe. In fact, created 
by man, the mule would not exist without man, since it 
was sterile and could not reproduce its own kind. 

Not so with prostitutes, eh? Grandmaman never 
spoke of her own mother, so possibly the Bulette 
profession began with her. But her daughter’s daugh- 
ter had no intention of accepting a particular lot in life. 
She would not remain in the cribs, but would be 
madam of her own house, the grandest house in Ne- 
vada Territory. 

Tom Peasely came from Union Street to take her 
elbow. He was one who did not mind being seen in 
public with a whore. ‘‘Miss Julia lookin’ mighty pert 
today.” 

“Feeling wonderful, mon cher.’’ She squeezed his 
arm, this quiet and gentle man who came often to her 
crib after his shift at the Gold Nugget saloon. It was 
said he was part owner, but not by Tom; he talked 
about everything except-himself. Like the air today, he 
was good to be with. 

They stopped at a muddy corner, and Tom drew her 
back a step as three horses jogged by. The thin man 
with washed-out eyes led the way; this time, he did not 
bow to her. Tom saw her looking after and said, 
*“Major Ormsby; don’t know why he stopped there. 
Could of made hisself a colonel or general just as easy. 
Head of the militia and cold as a horny toad’s belly.” 

Picking her up, he walked across the puddle and 
lowered her on the other side. She caught a breath of 
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shafthouse smoke, something acrid risen from the 
smelter there. They rarely lingered, these sharp odors 
of riches and progress, being snatched away by the 
mountain’s restless winds. “‘Perhaps we will need the 
militia,” she said. ‘“There is the war—”’ 

‘‘Par off and long gone,’ Tom snorted. ‘‘First 
started out, some folks here run up one flag or the 
other. Came out about half Reb and half Union and the 
other half of the town don’t give a damn. Then the 
Ophir and the Shotgun mines hit richer veins and 
everybody forgot the war. It’s so far away that the 
South can’t send a passel of soldiers to raid the smelt- 
ers, though lord knows they can use the silver. Be- 
sides, there’s all them Comanches a-tween here and 
yonder.” 

“But yes,”’ she said, and stopped to look in the 
window of a shop. Its dresses hung drably upon the 
dummies, years out of style. ““The Shotgun mine? 
That belongs to Mister Brandywine, non?”’ 

““The he-rooster hisself.”’ 

She made a mock curtsy at a wagonmaster who 
waved his hat from his high seat. Harness rattling and 
horses blowing, the stagecoach from Carson City clat- 
tered up to the Occident, where passengers would 
unload. 

“One would think that M’sieu Brandywine would be 
fighting the war; a Virginia planter, rich family—”’ 

Tom Peasely lightly bumped her shoulder with his. 
“There you got it, I reckon. Rich says it all. Comes 
down to it, money’s more important than nigger rights, 
states’ rights or howsomever. If this lode run right 
down the Biue Ridge mountains ’stead of the Washoe, 
I expect folks there’d be too busy diggin’ to fight.”’ 

The frying of bacon and beans filled the door of the 
food tent, where two grimy miners stood back to let 
her pass and she thanked them with a smile. A freight 
wagon eased downhill, horses digging in their feet, 
driver plying a screeching wheel brake. The wagon 
was filled with potbellied stoves. 


Al 
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Shaking his head, Tom said, ‘“Town gets any bigger, 
everbody’ll be out pickin’ with the goats and Chinee.” 

Julia pointed. “Like that old chévre? She seems 
happy living in an abandoned mine, her children play- 
ing around her.”’ 

“Like I said,’ Tom grunted, ‘‘goats and heathen 
Chinee, overrunnin’ the whole place. Somethin’ ought 
to be done about both of ’em. Say, you goin’ any- 
wheres in particular?”’ 

‘Just walking.” 

“Then I'll say goodbye and cross over to the saloon, 
get an early start.” 

“Thank you for the escort.” 

““Yeah—me and your pet Chinee.”’ 

She looked, but did not see Moy Cho. An open 
carriage turned the corner, drawn by matched dapple 
grays leaning into their shiny brass and patent leather 
harness. The woman in it had a stiff back and a face to 
match; she glanced at Julia and pretended not to see 
her. Leaning forward on the red plush seat, she tapped 
her black driver with a folded parasol. ‘“‘The whip, 
Aaron; use the whip. Get to the hilltop before I choke 


- on this stench.’ 


Julia crossed over and started back up the hill, 
remembering how people gathered down here last 
winter to whoop with laughter when some luckless 
man missed his footing on the treacherous ice of Union 
Street between C and B, the steepest part of town. He 
did the ““Comstock Glide’’ for the amusement of the 
crowd, banging off buildings and posts until his help- 
less flight was painfully stopped by a wall. 

Beer smell wafted from saloons she passed—The 
Old Corner, Bank Exchange—triding currents of piano 
music and ripples of cigar smoke, eddies of male 
laughter. Men called after her, but she didn’t stop. 
Marshal Dalton had made it clear she was to do 
business only in her crib, that she and her kind were 
not to antagonize decent women on the hilltop. If 
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whores made his job harder, he would be hard on 
them. 

Showing off, a drunken cowboy galloped his horse 
up the street, hanging low from one stirrup and brand- 
ishing his hat. He fell off when his mount shied at a 
steam engine puffing along for duty in the mines. 

On her doorstep Julia turned to look down over the 
city, over Gold Canyon. That’s where it all started, 
Gold Canyon, picked at by lonely prospectors and 
Mormon farmers for years and years. Then old man 
Comstock sold out that suddenly rich claim he’d only 
been sitting on. No other heirs showed up and nobody 
else cared, not even Boozer Jim Finney, whose favor- 
ite expression was “Oh, Virginny!” He used it after he 
stumbled and broke a bottle of redeye, christening the 
new boomtown Virginia City, so as not to completely 
waste the whiskey. 

Julia laughed. If she’d used her favorite expression, 
the town would be called Merde today. Off there 
where soft twilight gray was fingering up the tangled 
valley, lay Gold Hill and Silver City, and yet farther 
on, Dayton. She would not see those towns unless 
everything went wrong here, or unless everything 
became more than right. After her fine, grand house 
was running smoothly, she might decide to travel a bit. 
It would be nice to holiday at Washoe Lake or along 
the Truckee river. 

Redgold, lavender slow deepening to purple, sunset 
painted the ridges and darkened canyons as it crept up 
the mountain, dragging full night in its shadows. Julia 
turned into her house and was not surprised to find 
supper cooking upon the stove in its new Dutch oven. 
Moy Cho had circled the hill and beaten her home. 
Again, she wished she could really talk with him. He 
quickly learned words, but not nearly enough. 

The only person she could discuss things with was 
Clifton Brandywine, and of course, he did not live in, 
and was not always there when she felt the need. 
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Merde! Did she expect him to call more often than: 
once or twice a week? He was not a husband, and she 
was not—would never be—simply a kept woman, a 
mistress placed aside to be handy, catering only to the 
wishes of one man, with no life of her own. Better to 
always remain a simple whore and guide her own 
destiny. 

And did Clifton really talk with her, or to her? There 
was always something held back, a part of himself 
kept secret. Perhaps that was because she was only a 
whore, and what man of any worth discussed feelings 
of depth with such a woman? Could he talk to other 
whores on the street? Molly Be Damn and Velvet Ass 
Rose? 

Julia giggled as Moy Cho ladled a thick bouillabaisse 
she’d shown him how to make from dried fish, flour, 
spices and tinned tomatoes, adding fresh onions and 
garlic when available. She giggled again, thinking of 
how to discuss, say, the progress of the war with 
Molly Be Damn, or talk of changing Paris fashions 
with Velvet Ass Rose;’perhaps analyze Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress with both. 

She’d met them as a delegation, along with Sarah 
Whiteside, soon after she rented her crib. They didn’t 
seem to mind the new girl on the street, but came to 
welcome her. 

“New don’t always mean better, just different,” 
Molly Be Damn said. She dyed her hair flaming orange 
and it stuck out everywhere. She had pendulous 
breasts, a fat belly and a gold center tooth licked often. 
*“Women like us is in short supply, so there’s plenty of 
johns to go around.” 

Velvet Ass Rose was a big, blond girl with very 
white skin and a derriére of amazing size and shape 
that was seemingly afflicted with miniature earth- 
quakes. Rose enjoyed flaunting her rear end, and 
called attention to it with a profusion of ribbons and a 
ridiculous bustle. “Yeah,” she said. 

““My dear,” Sarah Whiteside announced, “‘it’s good 
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to have you with us.”’ Tall, thin and older, she affected 
a poise that slipped from time to time. 

“Glad to have somebody next door, after—aw heil, 
you know about that.’’ Hoisting a square foot atop 
Julia’s table, Molly cupped a glass of redeye in her 
freckled fist. ‘“You bein’ so fuckin’ ladylike and all, I 
mean. Times I just don’t feel like screwin’, nohow. 
And them be-damn miners come stompin’ in, wipin’ 
their be-damn muddy boots on my quilts and shakin’ 
them one-eyed snakes at me anyhow. Now I can send 
*em to you, them nights.” 

Velvet Ass Rose said, ““You never sent me no 
johns.” 

“Account of you’d keep ’em, you mule-ass bitch. 
Julia here is a lady whore; she’! just wring ’em out and 
send ’em back again.” 

Sarah Whiteside daintily smoked a long, skinny 
cigar. She tried to hide her age with extra powder and 
rouge, but it gathered to cake in eye wrinkles and 
creases. ‘‘Plenty of men, but you girls still fight over 
customers. My, my.” 

“My, my, your delicate ass,’’ Molly laughed. “You 
know how it is: get a john trained just right, get him 
slippin’ you a little extra and you fike to keep him. It’s 
them mean bastards I’d like to send to Mule-Ass 
here.” 

Rose sniffed. “I don’t take them kind.” 

““You’d take on a range bull, if it carried two bits.” 

Rose jumped up. “You’re about to get them tits 
knocked off.” 

““Can you sling your ass that high?” » 

“Ladies,” Julia said. “Come now, ladies. We’re 
having a little party so we can get to know one 
another. Have another drink and some spoon bread; I 
didn’t have enough sugar to make cookies.” 

“‘She’s right,’ Sarah Whiteside said. ‘“‘We got 
enough trouble with every danglin’ dick from here to 
Frisco; no need fightin’ amongst ourselves.” 

‘“What the hell,’ Molly said, fanning herself with a 
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folded copy of the Territorial Enquirer. Later Julia was 
to discover she carried it for effect; she couldn’t read. 
“Julia’s right. Must be, account of the town’s richest 
bachelor man comes knockin’ on her door most every 
night—when the town’s best barkeep ain’t, that is. Be 
damn! Whatever she’s got, we could all use a helpin’.” 

“Speak for yourself,” Rose said. “I got all the 
steadies I can handle.” 

‘““You’d handle a dozen Chinee at one time, if’n they 
had a dime in the bunch.” 

““That’s it, you cunt!” 

With Sarah’s help, Julia managed to get the other 
women pushed onto the street. There they rolled over 
and over, pulling hair and screaming curses as a crowd 
gathered. Julia saw the marshal coming in long, easy 
lopes. ~ 

“Reckon Vl slip on out the back,” Sarah said. 
“That’s one lawman no working girl oughta have 
anything to do with.” 

‘*“Thank you for coming,”’ Julia said. 

Now, months later, she spooned soup and thought 
how much she’d learned at that meeting: Clifton Bran- 
dywine was unmarried and staunchly Union; his Shot- 
gun Mine was fabulously rich; and guarded mule trains 
left weekly, carrying silver bars to the San Francisco 
mint. 

She discovered that Tom Peasely was a man who 
constantly needed a woman, that he was founder and 
captain of Virginia City’s volunteer fire department, a 
man who kept to himself and was kind. A widower, it 
was rumored, but nobody knew for sure; many pro- 
spectors abandoned families when the fever hit them, 
and never went back. 

Clifton Brandywine came at ten o’clock that night, 
and again she posted a notice upon her door. Most 
clients read it—those who could—by the lantern 
-which hung there, and those who couldn’t read 
guessed at its message. Most left quietly; some kicked 
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the door in drunken frustration. Clifton lay or sat 
quietly through such disturbances. 

She stroked the downy hairs of his chest. ““‘What do 
you do; when you’re not with me? Where do you go? 
Besides managing your great mine, that is.”’ 

He sipped claret from one of the glasses he’d 
brought her. ‘““Not much. Sometimes I sit on my porch 
late at night, wrapped in a blanket like a Piute.”’ 

“Non,” she said. “‘Not a slinking Piute—~a Chey- 
enne, perhaps; a Comanche; one of the proud breed.” 

He chuckled. “Anyway, I sit out there in the cold 
dark and think—about the mine, the city, the war— 


He finished the wine and waited until she lit a cigar 
for him, then said: ‘I suppose I}! return some day—to 
Virginia’s gentle green hills, where I'll ride to the 
hounds on Fairhill Plantation, and waltz to violins with 
Miss Litabelle Mayberry from Five Oaks, or Miss 
Melody Jackson, of the Carolina Jacksons.” 

“Only if the war is won by the Gray.” 

He blew a spurt of smoke. “If it isn’t, nothing will 
ever be the same. But if I were really interested in 
warfare, I would be riding behind a saber. No, I also 
think of you, my dear. And I wonder at myself.” 

When he didn’t continue, Julia said quietly, ‘Shall I 
tell you why you wonder, and perhaps fret?” 

His deep blue eyes probed hers. “It’s happened 
before?” 

“No, chérie; to others, but never to me.” 

“¥ don’t understand it.” 

She refilled his glass. ‘That a man such as you 
should—feel something for a whore?” 

... These are the ones, child; this kind will drain 
you like leeches placed upon a festering wound. They 
want your juices, your soul, more than you can give— 
and they hate you because they need so much from a 
whore... 


: 
: 
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He lifted his glass and peered at a candle flame 
through the bloodred wine. ‘‘You’ve heard of Mrs. 
Tellermind, the widow?” 

“Yes, but she has not invited me to tea.” 

““T mean to marry her.” 

“Oh,” Julia said. 

“Damn it, it’s not that I want to! Sometimes a man 
has to do things, has to—”’ 

“Mon dieu! She’s pregnant?” 

“Jesus, no!’’ Clifton laughed and slapped the bed. 
“Lavelle take a chance like that? Stiff-necked as that 
lady is—”’ 

Stiff-backed, a face to match: whip the horse, 
Aaron; there rises a stench. 

She got off the bed and he caught her wrist. “Wait, 
damn it. I tell you it’s a—a matter of convenience, of 
business. It won’t make any real difference between 
you and me.” 

““You-——-you will not spend the night anymore.” 

“T will. Not right away, of course, but in a few 
months.” 

**And you shall have to be discreet.” 

“It-won’t matter, Julia. You won’t be down here on 
C Street much longer.” 

She turned. “Qu’est-ce que ¢a.veut dire? What is 
that?” 

‘IT bought the ground today, up on the hill; the Hill, 
girl. Not right next to anybody’s home, and set back 
from the nearest place, but itll be something. The 
architect is coming to talk with you about the plans.” 

“Architect? Plans? A—a house—”’ 

‘Your house, honey. It’s the least I can do for you. 
You’re always talking about what a fine place you’d 
put together—” 

Julia Bulette clung to the bedpost, so she would not 
drown in the dream. 


Chapter 4 


IT WAS HOW THE RICH STAYED RICH, JULIA 
thought, by never giving anything away. She didn’t 
mind that Clifton insisted upon legal papers, or that 
her savings must also be invested in the house-to-be. 
To all appearances, the house was to be hers alone, but 
the deed secretly was to remain in Clifton’s name, 
until he was paid nine thousand dollars. 

With her two thousand in savings, that was a total of 
eleven thousand dollars! A fortune, to be sure, and the 
cost of furnishings yet to come. Had she gone too far; 
was she gambling too much? Perhaps she ought to 
have bought a section of that new strike ledge and had 
it mined. Others with little to invest got rich that way. 

More went broke, Clifton said. Assays were always 
chancy; take the Shotgun, for instance: it was sup- 
posed to be rich, but really was not. Oh, he wouldn’t 
starve, but there’d been a slowdown of late, and the 
ore wasn’t as rewarding. He had to mine more to keep 
even and meet commitments; mining more meant pay- 
ing more wages for longer hours. It was all a cycle. If 


ao 
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things were different, if the vein grew thick again, the 
house mortgage might be written off. 

‘But this part,’ she said, thumbnailing a paragraph 
of the contract. ‘It says you receive ten percent of 
gross income. Ma foi—the gross?” 

“I see now,”’ he said, lolling upon her narrow bed 
with his boots off, ““why we never encouraged women 
to read. That’s only good business, my dear. I do have 
an investment of nine thousand dollars, and all my 
investments pay interest, orI sell out.” 

“‘Of the net,” she said. ‘‘Not the gross. There will be 
expenses: food and medicines for the girls, gowns and 
slippers and peignoirs, perhaps a musician—certainly 
men to take care of things.” 

- His eyebrows lifted. ““Men? Muscle men? This is to 
be a place for gentlemen.” 

She frowned at the contract. “Gentlemen some- 
times need to be forcibly reminded that they cannot 
mistreat girls, that if they drink too much, they must 
go elsewhere. We must make gentlemen where none 
grow, for the rich alone cannot support my house, la 
maison de réves. Miners and freighters and cowboys; 
these must also be patrons.” 

“Maison de—what’s that mean?”’ 

‘‘House of Dreams.” 

“‘“Good name. You mean to use your Chinee for a 
bouncer?”’ 

Julia hesitated. ‘I suppose. He is very strong, and 
will try hard not to hurt a white man.” 

Clifton grunted. ‘“They’ll swing him if he does.” 

‘““Gentlemen won’t; gentlemen will recall they were 
drunk and obnoxious and will not want to be re- 
minded.” 

“If it bothers you, all right—ten percent of the net. 
I'll make the change and we initial both copies.” He 
smiled at her in his special way, sweet and understand- 
ing and sensual all at once. 

Papers safely aside, note upon her door, bolt slid, 
Julia went to him. Slowly, saying very little, she 
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stripped Clifton Brandywine to the buff, admiring 
anew the clean lines of his hard body, its richness of 
color. Beginning at his feet, she teased his flesh with 
teeth and tongue and lips—over the ankles as he 
flinched, along the calves and behind the knees as he 
tried to curl away. 

Nipping him, damply caressing, she worked over 
thigh and groin, paying rapt attention to his navel, 
sliding her cheek over curly redgold hair and shivering 
skin. Oh, so very slowly, she manipulated him inch by 
inch, almost pore by pore, lifting him almost to the 
gates of ecstasy, then making him fall away, so she 
could stretch the adulation more, keep him gasping 
and twisting; and when at last she brought him to 
completion, Clifton cried out and buried his hands into 
her long hair, his head thrown back and eyes shut 
tight, as if in agony. 

Candle shadows did a quiet dance upon the wall; 
lanterns spun a golden glow about them as Julia lay the 
length of her body along his and tented them with her 
perfumed hair. 

He said, ‘““A woman’s not just a woman, no matter 
what they say. There’s a—a way of fitting together, 
like a shoe or a shirt custom made. Only the fit goes 
deeper than skin; it reaches down inside where every 
move and every need comes together. When a woman 
knows how to reach you there—if she doesn’t scorn 
you for what she sees, if she gives and enjoys the 
giving—that makes all the difference in the world. And 
if that rare and special kind of woman can make her 
beautiful body do tricks like no other woman, why that 
just about explains it.” 

**Explains what, mon cher?” 

He hoisted to an elbow. ‘‘Explains why a man falls 
in love with a whore.” 

Julia stopped the exclamation that rose to her lips. 
When a man said love, it was not time for jokes. “‘I 
thank you for saying that,” she said. 

He reached to life her chin with a finger. “Can it 
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work the other way around? After so many men, is it 
possible for a whore to care for only one?” 

“T will answer you honestly, Clifton. To care, yes; I 
. do not—cannot—let myself go with every man, with 
just any man. First that man must be more than a—a 
side of meat with greedy desires, hein? He must be 
willing and able to give as well as take—-kindness, 
cher. Kindness and gentleness, and the ability to 
recognize that even a prostitute is a human in need of 
understanding. You possess these things; you are 
strong enough to show them. 

“But to love, Clifton? This I do not know. I think I 
care more for you than any man I have known. I hope 
that is enough.” 

He gathered her close. “‘I’ll take that much and be 
proud, Julia Bulette. I wish—some day I will be just as 
honest with you. Right now, I'd better not be late for 
my wedding rehearsal. Hell of a thing to say at this 
time, isn’t it?” 

She shrugged. ‘“‘We are being honest.” 

But she was to wonder at his meaning later. Tom 
Peasely came calling, timed so he’d be her last client of 
the night, and unhurried. It wasn’t the first time Moy 
Cho put on breakfast for the two of them, deft and 
silent about his work. 

Tom scratched his bare chest. “That goddamn 
Ormsby. You ’member that fish-eyed son on the 
horse? Well, he come sidlin’ up to me talkin’ about the 
war and patriotism and such. My own Chinks was 
cleanin’ up and nobody else in the saloon. Well, I 
agreed Virginia City was mighty important, if’n the 
Rebs could hold it a week and get out with enough 
silver to finance another year of war.” 

“‘Peste; the war, the war. Moy Cho, these grits are 
delicious with redeye gravy.” 

Tom grunted and spooned grits. ‘“The major hinted 
around that somebody’s slippin’ gold and silver out to 
the graybacks, as it is. He figures it has to be some- 
body high up—miine superintendent or owner, some- 
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body lke that. Good biscuits; when’d you get the 
Dutch oven?” 

“Sometime back.” Julia dipped biscuit in gravy and 
nibbled. ‘‘How would anyone get silver past the Indi- 
ans? I came West overland, you know. If it wasn’t 
Apaches, it was worse—Comanche.” 

He chewed meat and washed it down with café au 
lait. What a face he would make, Julia thought, if he 
knew he was drinking goat’s milk. Goats and Chinee, 
overrunning the town. Tom swallowed and said, 
“They ain’t apt to hit a well armed bunch. How many 
times they jump your train?” 

“Only once, but they were always just beyond sight, 
waiting.”’ Remembering, she shivered and warmed her 
hands at her coffee mug. 

“Soljers now,”’ he went on, “could take a bunch of 
mules just about anywhere, if’n they knowed where to 
wait for the train. That’s what Major Ormsby said.” 

“But why did he tell you this?” 

Tom rubbed his chin. ‘““Wants me to kind of listen 
close to what big mine owners say, watch how they 
act: Mackay, Jim Fair, Kettle Belly Brown, Bill Ste- 
wart—”’ 

*‘And M’sieu Brandywine.” 

‘Did mention him, seems like.” 

She carried her cup to the window. Without their 
noticing, Moy Cho had slipped out the door. She 
looked out and said, “‘I am nobody’s spy, m’sieu.” 

He came to put a hand on her shoulder. ““Damn it, I 
knowed that’s how you'd act! I ain’t no spy, neither. 
But take a dose of advice, missy: don’t get sassy 
around that snake-eye bastard. Ormsby can get them 
loafers he calls militia to do mighty nigh anything he 
puts his sneaky mind to. And I tell you somethin’ else, 
I been watchin’ that booger and he’s fixin’ to puff 
hisself up like a horny toad. How’d you like to see him 
the law in Virginia City? Martial law and a-callin’ the 
tune for everybody else to hop to?”’ 

She looked out at C Street, where city workers were 
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arriving- to continue laying a boardwalk across the 
way. “‘Marshal Dalton would not stand for that.” 

**He’s one man, honey—only one man. Anyhow, 
just thought I’d warn you, and if’n you was to pass a 
word on, well, ain’t no hide off my bones.” 

“Thank you, then,” she said. “Merci, Tom.” 

Wars were none of her business, except for the 
present one which had turned out well for her, so far. 
If General Butler had not forced purity upon his sol- 
diers, she would not be here, where—voild/—she 
would soon be mistress of her very own house. She 
dropped the burlap curtain back into place. 

Madam Julia. That meant so very much. It was 
stepping up, showing what she was capable of in 
management, finances, leadership. Ah yes, a good 
madam needed all that. It was something no man could 
do well, run a bordello. Men became involved; men 
did not possess that certain cold logic which told one 
woman when another was lying or malingering. Any 
woman worth the name could fool a man; it was not so 
easy deluding another woman. 

But more, even more—Julia Bulette, that ragged, 
scorned little girl who peeped from cast iron balus- 
trades, while other girls chanted: one, two, three, four; 
your mama is a low-down whore, the one who did 
badly in school because she always dreamed into her 
books, that girl would stand at the very top of the 
business. Voila! She—the proprietress of the finest 
most luxurious house in all Nevada Territory, if not the 
West itself. It would be something forever her own, 
never to be taken from her, a solidity, her very roots. 
And le bon Dieu willing, she would drive those roots 
deep as any mine team; she would drill clear to bed- 
rock and there anchor herself. 

She lifted the curtain once more, and looked across 
the street and up. False store and saloon fronts cut off 
the hilltop where her house was being built. She 
pictured it as she’d seen it yesterday, when she’d 
walked the rock foundations and stood on turned earth 
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where the salon would be. Inside her head, she knew 
every inch of the place, every piece of rich carpet and 
flowing drape. There was the bar--not garish, but 
sedate—a brass rail with spittoons, ornate mirrors. 

Here, the settees long and plush, and love seats; a 
magnificent chandelier and many lamps, all turned 
low, upon small tables. The marbled foyer over there: 
room for dripping greatcoats, muddy boots and over- 
shoes, and walking canes. Moy Cho would clean, dry 
and arrange them. 

The necessaries, not one, but two on each side of 
the house; halls downstairs and up, bedrooms opening 
off both; her own suite at the end of the upstairs 
corridor. Of course, wash and tub rooms on both 
floors, a large dining room below, with kitchen at- 
tached; a cellar storage room, long and wide—dug into 
the hiil. 

Built-in closets everywhere, newfangled and per- 
haps not so attractive as traditional armoires, but 
handier and saving of space. Little stoves, pictures on 
the walls, basins and chamber pots, dressing tables 
and cedar trunks; a working girl could ask no more. 

Lowering the curtain, Julia turned to her bed and 
snugged into its coverlets. Her own suite-—it beckoned 
behind closed eyelids—so real she could almost reach 
into it and rearrange the position of a vase, or move 
her sewing basket to the window seat. Three huge 
windows to let in the view and magic air; another door, 
small and hidden in bookshelves, opening directly on 
the hillside and a tiny garden she would plant, water 
and tend there. It would be her private place, known 
only to her. 

And shelves. Books from floor to ceiling, as many as 
she could afford and the drummers might bring; little 
statues, paintings, the dresser, lamps on tables, mir- 
rors—ah, the gold-leaf, curlicue mirrors. 

... Always there are those who wish to watch 
themselves, little one. Some clients pretend they peep 
at you and someone else doing it. A harmless little 
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fantasy you can help with large mirrors above and 
around your bed... 

Julia woke to Moy Cho’s soft insistence: Missy, 
missy. 

*“Y-yes?”’ 

“One more missy send message; you come Occi- 
dent see.” 

Sitting up, she pulled on a light robe. ‘““What other 
missy?”’: 

“Not know. Oh, don’t know.” 

“Well, how—’’ she gave up and piled out of bed. 
“Tl just sponge off, but I can’t imagine who—~not 
Velvet Ass or Molly Be Damn, and I have left no one 
behind... .” 

It was mid afternoon, and about seventy shafthouse . 
whistles screamed off, announcing shift changes. 
She’d gotten so she recognized a few of them: the 
Ophir by its tinny squeak, the B&G by a certain 
throatiness in its steam whistle, the Desert Strike by a 
leaky donkey engine valve that made two tones— 
whee-oo! whee-oo! She’d never been able to pick out 
the Shotgun mine. 

The streets were dry now, and would probably stay 
that way until fall. rains, according to old timers like 
Molly Be Damn. Now you lived among swirling dust 
devils as they touched up and down the city’s hills, 
hurling tumbleweeds about. Kerchief to her mouth, 
Julia dodged around a mine wagon laden with bulk- 
head timbers and drawn by a string of plodding oxen. 

On the boardwalk, she stopped a moment, head 
tilted, as a violinist tuned up. It was Kelly the Fiddler; 
no one else had that special touch upon the strings. 
Her feet made a quick little step as from inside the 
saloon, the man launched into his favorite, ‘““Dana- 
gan’s Ball,” a delightful, rollicking spray of notes. 
Such jolly folk, these Irishmen; she’d known none in 
New Orleans. 

It was warm enough for the Occident’s outdoor 
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display of prized palms. In each pot was a sign: Please 
Do Not Spit On The Tree. Practically all miners and 
every tobacco-chewing prospector would obey, she 
thought; men who lived underground or in the desert 
developed a respect for trees. 

A woman to see her here? She couldn’t think of— 

“Bulette—Julia Bulette?’”’? The woman’s dress but- 
toned from hem to severe neckline, a no-nonsense 
gray wool a bit too heavy for the season. She stood 
erect and stiff, nose a shade long, mouth a little thin, 
bulged hazel eyes wary, accusing. ““Of course. What 
decent woman would flaunt herself like that.” 

“‘Pardonnez-moi?”’ 

Three women stood behind the widow Tellermind— 
for it had to be her—their faces set as if they smelled 
something putrid. They dressed almost in uniform, 
Julia thought—the same design, even the same color. 

“Oh, don’t pretend with me. I’m not some weak, 
stupid man that you can fool with fake accents. You’re 
only a prostitute, and there’s no high or low class 
distinction, only the disgusting fact.” 

Julia ran a palm over her fox fur neckpiece, the 
glossy, beautiful present from Clifton Brandywine. 
*‘What is it you wish, madame—lessons?”’ 

The women behind gasped in concert. Lavelle Tel- 
lermind’s face went pale. ““Why, you—you—” 

“Careful,” Julia warned, enjoying herself now as a 
crowd began to form in the Occident’s lobby. “‘Care- 
ful, madame; you would not desire to reveal your 
own—class.”’ 

Fingers hooked, the woman took a step forward. 
Julia didn’t retreat and the widow said in a dry, 
warning whisper, “Stay away from him, you hussy. 
Take your claws out of Clifton Brandywine, or by 
everything that’s holy, Pll make you rue the day you 
first connived money from him.” 

‘Who? Ah, mais oui, M’sieu Brandywine, is it? 
Poor man; one pities him for being so bored. Madame 
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Tellermind, I seldom entertain a man who finds happi- 
ness in his own bed.” 

Again they hissed, like so many coiled serpents. 
Julia gave the foxtails a flip as she turned away. 
Women went by her in a rush, and she could feel the 
cold corrosion of their hate. 

“Big mistake, dearie,”’ said a throaty voice at her 
elbow. ‘““They’re a bunch of scared old hens, and now 
they’ll do anything to run the hawk out of their chicken 
yard.” 

Julia looked into the open, laughing and heavily 
made-up face of a woman who held out a small, white- 
gloved. hand. ‘Silky Donovan, honey. I had another 
name once, but not since I discovered silk was slicker 
than flour sacks for drawers.” 

She was buxom, throat to train in golden silk to 
match her hair, silk touched at neck and sleeves by 
white fur. 

Julia laughed and shook hands. “Silky Donovan, 
from—”’ 

“Come on in the restaurant, so’s we can sit and talk. 
This damned corset will be the death of me. Lord, if I 
had a figure like yours again—”’ 

She was passing through, on her way back to Den- 
ver from San Francisco. In Denver, Silky Donovan 
ran a plush, top-drawer whorehouse. 

“Piano player? Lord, yes; and two fiddlers when 
they stay sober; sometimes a man who plays a Jew’s 
harp against his teeth, you know? God; I ache watch- 
ing him. Or a john who feels real good will jump in with 
his mouth organ, and I know all the jokes about that. 
We always got some kind of music going; keeps ’em 
happy and buying drinks.” 

“I wondered about that,’ Julia said. ‘“‘The bar and 
music, I mean, if it would slow up trade more than the 
small profits brought in.”’ 

Silky Donovan tapped her powdered cheek with a 
folded fan of paper thin ivory, intricately carved. 
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“‘Men prefer to have a drink first, a little conversation: 
what are you doing here? Such a pretty girl, I just can’t 
understand how you could turn to—to ‘this for a living. 
Now let’s go upstairs.” 


Julia laughed so hard she had to cover her mouth 
and wait until tears stopped blurring her eyes before 
she could talk. ‘‘Ma foi! Exactly the way it is, ex- 
actly!’ She drank coffee and laughed again. ‘Please, 
do take time to see my house, to advise me. I want it 
all to be so—so excellent.” 

“Classy? That’s what it takes, honey. To move from 
a two-dollar crib to a ten-dollar house, that’s what it 
takes—class and atmosphere—because what you're 
selling don’t change a lick. Sure, I'll be glad to see 
your place.” 

As they rode off in a hired carriage, Julia saw Moy 
Cho appear from an alley and fall into a trot behind. 
She said, ‘““Those women in the lobby—the hatchet- 
faced one—”’ 

“Wife of your best lover?” 

“Wife to be,’ she answered. ‘‘Next week. I didn’t 
know she sent for me; ] would not have come.” 

“It don’t do to rub vigilante ladies the wrong way,” 
Silky said. ““They climb on their husbands’ backs and 
rowel ‘em good; in the end, they generally get what 
they want. How’s the law here?” 

Julia thought of Marshal Dalton’s eyes. “Stern but 
fair.” 

“Smart, too? If he says yes’m to the old hens and 
goes his way, all right. If he takes to listening, that can 
be bad on you.” 

Leaning forward, Julia tapped the driver’s seat. 
“Stop here a moment, s’il vous plait. There, Madame 
Donovan—there on the hilltop, my establishment 
rises.” 

The house was framed and roofed; workmen were 
putting in walls and paneling. It was beautiful. 
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“Damn,” Silky said. ““That’s some class, all right. 
Going to be a big scudder, ain’t it?” 

“For eight girls, myself and the servants. Driver, 
please go on. See how it stands against the sky. I come 
here every day, to smell the sawdust and touch the 
wood, to warm window glass with my palms. Always, 
I stop coming or going, to look at my house as it stands 
against the sky.” 

“Lovely,” Silky Donovan said. ““Nothing but beau- 
tiful, girl. You figure out a place for carriages like this 
to stay a spell? A long shed maybe, over yonder out of 
the wind and rain, where drivers and horses can wait 
dry?” - 

It was the first of many good pieces of advice given 
by Silky: the carpets should be padded to reduce wear, 
their colors dark to absorb stains; make up for that 
drabness by white or very light wallpaper, plenty of 
windows, more lanterns. The bed napkins—tinen, of 
course; silk felt wondrous but did not last. They 
should be picked up daily by a Chinee laundryman, or 
done on the premises, but every day. Letting them pile 
up locked in ugly stains and caused odors. 

“Be damned careful about smells, honey.” Silky 
grinned and nodded back at carpenters who’d stopped 
hammering to stare. ‘““Man wants to feel like he’s 
turned loose in the garden of Eden when Adam ain’t 
home and somebody already stomped the snake. He 
needs to smell lots of flowers and such, powder and 
paint and perfume—but no piss.” 

Julia followed her to where the back porch was a 
hooded shell; the cooler pit had been sunk there, its 
shelves cut into soft rock. They’d struck no vein of 
silver or gold. 

Silky said, “That’s something else; see to it your 
girls look pretty at all times. You never know when 
some horny dude is going to come hard-poling himself 
inside, day or night. When he does, he don’t want to 
find a woman looking beat up and dowdy, sloppy 
dressed, with her hair tangled. He can see that at home 
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anytime. So keep your girls clean and shiny until they 
get the habit.” 

“Merci. And how often are your ladies checked for 
disease?”’ Julia smiled at the foreman who spent part 
of his wages with her, a calm and friendly man who 
spoke more of building the house than he did of love. 
She did not mind. 

“Every Saturday morning,” Silky answered. ‘Hell, 
you and me know a girl could get examined Saturday 
and be carrying a big dose come Sunday. But it makes 
the johns feel safer, and I insist my girls make every 
john skin it back and milk it down; in the room, of 
course.” 

“And if the client is ill and objects to being denied?” 

Silky laughed. “‘Usually, they don’t say nothing, 
just ease on out or play like there must be some kind of 
mistake they'll get straightened out with their own 
doctor. If the john is drunk and mean—well, some- 
times you just got to rely on a man. In Denver, I hire 
an off duty policeman. He sits in the parlor wearing the 
uniform with his badge polished; no john can miss 
him. He don’t cost much—-a couple of dollars, free 
tricks and whiskey. Cheaper than keeping a fancy man 
and a whole [ot more peaceful. You got a fancy man?”’ 

Julia shook her head. The stairs were in place, raw 
wood and bare, no banister as yet. They would be 
special, curving just so, their wall broken by old 
portraits she had yet to find. It did not matter whose 
they were. 

“Smart girl,” Silky said. ““You’d be even smarter 
was you to not ruffle the old hen’s feathers again.” 

“I cannot help that. She wishes me to stop seeing a 
man, but he is paying for most of this.” 

“Oh,” Silky Donovan said. 


Chapter 5 


THEY CAME IN DROVES THAT FIRST WEEKEND, 
overflowing the parlor and kitchen, some even waiting 
in the carriage shed. It was as if every man in Virginia 
City got the urge at one time, or wanted to say he was 
there when Julia Bulette opened her sporting house on 
Hilitop Street. She called it something else, they said, 
house of dreams or something in French; but to every- 
body else it was simply Julia Bulette’s. 

Tired because she’d had to pitch in and give the girls 
rest time, Julia drank coffee at her desk. Big, business- 
like, it sat next to the hidden door in the bookcase, 
beautiful for ledgers and files and the diary she kept 
sporadically. Shoes off, she stretched in the tallback 
chair and put her feet up on the desk. Leftover smells 
circled her: cigar smoke, wine, the acrid echo of 
sickness. 

“Yes?” She was irritated that someone should 
knock upon her door at such an hour, just past dawn. 

Moy Cho led a small, pajama-suited girl into the 
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room. Tiny, she stood with her face down, hands 
hidden in wide sleeves. 

‘*Moy Cho, what is—” 

‘**Many sorry, missy. No need to fix breakfast now, 
so cookee—”’ 

“Peste; are you jealous of the cook? And this 
child—”’ 

“No child, missy; China woman need workee— 
work here. Many need, missy.” 

There was a debt owed, Julia discovered—passage 
money from China still to be repaid to brokers. Chi- 
nese women were brought over as wives for workers 
already here; this girl’s husband died in a mine acci- 
dent with half the debt unpaid. 

“But her family, Moy Cho; surely someone will—”’ 

‘“‘Missy,”” he said, “I her family—am her family. 
Woman name Moy Ling; she sister me—to me.” 

Julia stared. “And you’re bringing your sister to me, 
to work in a—a whorehouse? Your sister?’ 

He came to her desk, hands outstretched. ““Bad 
thing, owe money no can pay. Tong man put Moy Ling 
to work tent in gulch, two-bit woman, sell many, many 
time bad men, sick men. Sell Chinee smoke pipe, sell 
nigger, sell goddamn Mexican.” 

The girl stood in the center of the room, face down, 
so still she might have been built there by carpenters. 
“Tf I hadn’t sunk every dollar into furnishing this 
place, if Clifton could be reached just now—how much 
does she owe?” 

‘Five hundred dollah.” 

‘‘That’s—that’s robbery. Merde! One could sail 
around the world for that much.” 

Moy Cho bowed. ‘‘Tong man say interest.” 

‘‘And I say thievery! And this tong man—who is he, 
what is he to press for collection on such a—” 

“Excuse, missy. Tong all Chinee; white man no 
understand. I say this: must pay tong man or Moy Ling 
goes to tent, maybe so | catchee hatchet.” 
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“Catchee hatchet? Do you mean your life is threat- 
ened?” 

It was strange, a man bringing his little sister to 
work in a house. More strange than her mother follow- 
ing grandmaman into the business, Julia following 
maman? But her mother never pushed Julia into turn- 
ing tricks. Her grandmother suggested it was a good 
idea, and Julia agreed. They had ail been born to the 
life. But this fragile little doll? 

“Put her in your room for now,” she said to Moy 
Cho, “and teach her as much English as you can. Until 
there’s some kind of change, she’ll have to use a bed 
when one of the other girls isn’t. You’re sure she 
understands what she’s to do?” 

“She know, missy. We thank, missy.” 

“Thanks a lot,” she said. “‘Or thanks very much. 
You, not me.” 

“Yes, missy.” 

Her coffee had grown cold. She opened a window 
and it rose easily in its waxed frame. She threw out the 
coffee and closed it again. What was different about a. 
young girl asking to work in a whorehouse? Sister, 
daughter, what did it matter? Only that one is so small 
and helpless—but a wife, hein? A widow, rather. And 
she would be watched over by Moy Cho, as well. 

Aloud she said, ‘‘What a madam! The decision was 
not yours.” 

- Still, she would guard the child as best she could. 
Perhaps a good madam was also part mother. 

She ran fingertips over the secret door built into her 
bookcase. Only the workmen knew about it, and they 
would soon forget. She had laughed with them over a 
silly woman’s need to be completely alone at times. 
Beyond it would lie her courtyard, high walled and 
much like those along Rue Royale in New Orleans. 
There would be no fountain, for water was always 
short, but there was enough for the flower garden to be 
planted and tended. 
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The house was built. It was here and it was hers and 
oh God, how she loved it. 

Clifton had not appeared for the grand opening, but 
she hadn’t expected him. Just back from a San Fran- 
cisco honeymoon with his bride, he was busy catching 
up on Shotgun mine business—and avoiding trouble 
with the new Mrs. Brandywine, she admitted. It was 
wise that Clifton no longer openly flaunt their affair 
and stir up trouble with Lavelle’s friends, the wives 
and daughters of influential men. Even so wise a 
lawman as Frank Dalton could be coerced. 

One glass of wine, Julia decided, and poured some 
of the white. Clients had drunk so much of it last night; 
it seemed more appropriate than redeye whiskey, and 
was far more profitable. She’d have to see that wagon 
masters brought her cases regularly. 

More worrisome were the girls. The new ones were 
all right, or would be when they learned more manners 
and style, but Velvet Ass Rose and Molly Be Damn 
and Sarah Whiteside? Well, perhaps Sarah could get 
by, if she stayed away from the wine. Rose and Molly 
were something else. Oh, they worked hard and often, 
hustling johns in and out as if they were still in their old 
cribs, and that was the trouble. 

It was important that clients be treated as gentle- 
men, though most were earth smelling miners or 
sweaty horse cowboys. Some might be muleskinners 
or shotgun guards on off trails that had stained them 
with a thousand campfire smokes. And a few were 
bully boys smelling of their own evil. 

Velvet Ass Rose slammed them on the back and 
grabbed their crotches or backed into them, derriére 
shaking like a minor landslide. Molly Be Damn cursed 
her john loudly and fondly, and was apt to steer a hand 
beneath her skirt, not giving a be-damn how many 
watched. It was their way and would always be, and 
Julia was sorry she’d asked them to work for her. They 
destroyed the atmosphere she sought. 
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She needed fresh faces, younger faces. Now she 
would have Moy Ling. Of course, some men visited 
the shacks and tents of Gold Gulch, but many had 
never bedded an Oriental. A pureblood Negress, anda 
yellow one; a Mexican girl, perhaps a Piute maiden— 
maiden?—and ladies of other nationalities who might 
be stranded in Virginia City. Miners had sailed from 
Wales to work here, so had other Englishmen; there 
were drummers and freighters who spoke French, 
also. Might not some of their women be dissatisfied or 
needy? Julia would follow up on this line of reasoning. 
If, besides surroundings of luxury and good taste, she 
could give her clients exotic choices, her house would 
be the biggest in the entire West. 

Her house and Clifton’s. She meant to work out a 
schedule of payment for him, one he’d be happy to 
accept. She did se want total possession of her house, 
complete possession that could not be recalled by 
whim or fortune. La maison de réves was for one 
dreamer only. 

Finishing her wine, Julia rose to slide the bolt on her 
door and to blow out all lamps save one, which she 
lowered to only a yellow smear of light. She heard 
morning wind along the eaves, never so mournful as at 
midnight. 

Silky Donovan was right; nothing felt quite like silk 
against the skin. Julia snuggled into her sinfully expen- 
sive sheets and thought it was, in a way, too bad that 
all her friends could not share the sensation with her 
naked body. But if, as this night, she had to fill in, it 
would be done in other rooms, not this one. The only 
man allowed here was Clifton, and he had yet to 
luxuriate between the caresses of peach colored silk. 

Clients kept coming all day, and Julia was glad 
Sarah Whiteside was below to handle most details as 
shift after shift came up from the diggings and headed 

uphill to sample Julia Bulette’s girls. She was still 
short of sleep when Moy Cho called her to the back 
door. 
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‘**Marshal Dalton; entrez. Please sit down—here, if 
you wish, out of sight. Moy Cho, some wine for the 
marshal.”’ 

‘“‘Redeye’ll do just fine,” Frank Dalton said. ‘Little 
water on the side.’’ He rolled a cigarette as she 
watched and wondered, a small mouse of fear nibbling 
at her spine. Her new house, so grand and elegant; did 
this man mean trouble for it? One could tell nothing 
from his face, those hard eyes. He sat with his back to 
a wall, chair positioned so he could watch both doors. 

Finally he said, ‘‘Delegation called on me this fore- 
noon.” 

Julia put a hand to her throat. ‘“‘The ladies.” 

‘All a-pointin’ their parasols at me.’ 

‘‘But I—I am not the only prostitute—” 

““Onliest house full of ’em on the hill. Right up here 
in their back yard, like you all good as them. Might rub 
off on °em—this here filth and degrad—degrad—and a 
whole bunch of other stuff I don’t understand. I mean, 
you got more’n a skinful of goddamn xerve, settin’ up 
here with the good white folks; carriages goin’ by at all 
hours, drunken perverts hollerin’ and carryin’ on, 
spreadin’ sin and disease and corruption.” 

Her skin was cold. “Is that what you think, 
Marshal?”’ 

He took a swallow of whiskey, a sip of water. ‘“Hell, 
no; it’s what they think, and them ladies tote some 
weight, their husbands bein’ who they are. But sit 
back, woman; I'd be the biggest fool in town, did I 
close you down. Them ladies don’t vote; all them 
miners in yonder with your girls do vote, and they’d 
run me clear out’n the territory, was J to padlock your 
door.” 

Julia continued to watch him, grateful for the wine 
Moy Cho brought, for the chance to do something with 
her hands. He had more to say, and she dreaded it. 

Blowing a little smoke cloud, Frank Dalton said, 
““Best you hold a real tight rein on things, though. Too 
many shootin’s and cuttin’s, them ladies’ll bring the 
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Committee of the 601 into it; when vigilantes come in, 
I’m shut out.” 

Julia blinked at him. “‘The 601, m’sieu? I do not 
under—” 

“Vigilantes that banded together to rid the Com- 
stock of claimjumpers and most of the bully boys: Call 
theirself the 601, and might of been that many, away 
back when they was hangin’ folks. I'd say ain’t but 
half that many still around now, but that’s plenty 
enough to cause me trouble was they a mind to.” 

“But so many of those men must also come here 
and—oh; I understand. The newspapers and public 
outcry, then the wives—yes, I see. I thank you 
marshal; je ferai ce que je peux; I will do my best to 
avoid trouble.” 

““Can’t ask more’n that,” he said, and rose from the 
chair. He edged through the door, after a long, careful 
look out. . 

Julia watched him go, then said, ‘Moy Cho, I know 
the Chinese have eyes and ears everywhere, that 
people look through servants and speak as though they 
are not there. I wish to know where the marshal comes 
from, who he was before, if his name has changed.” 

Forestalling his protest with a wave of her hand, 
Julia brushed past Moy Cho and went to put his sister 
to work. With slow words and many hand signs, she 
instructed the trembling girl and showed her the hand 
bell to ring if there was trouble, showed where napkins 
were kept. 

Fees were discreetly collected at the far corner of 
the bar, before a client went to the room. That way, 
there was never an argument or bickering over ser- 
vices to be received. All was understood and paid for 
in advance. If a client wished to honor a girl with a 
gratuity, that was hers to keep—so long as she did not 
nag and importune for it. 

Maybe it was the atmosphere, the luxury of new 
surroundings, but requests for soixante-neuf and trips 
around the world more than doubled. The genteel 
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climate also held down the usual problems—the john 
who insisted he had not climaxed and was trying for 
his second or third time around, the man who wanted 
to hurt a girl, the shamed one who needed punishment 
himself before he could perform, the ordinary mean 
drunk. 

All that day and night, Julia listened for the sound of 
a bell kept hidden at the head of the bed. None rang, 
and she was glad; in time, perhaps the efficiency of 
Moy Cho would have to be tested, but not now. She 
hoped clients would grow used to him, accept him in 
his job. Already he’d assisted drunken men to car- 
riages, being both strong and gentle, and nobody felt 
obligated to explain to a Chinee. 

That night she lost a girl to a prospector who prom- 
ised her everything, but would give Jennie Sue a tent 
and threadbare blankets, fatback and beans. And a 
wedding ring, maybe; that seemed very important to 
some girls. 

Some nights later, Bernice drew her pay and left for 
Sacramento, claiming iliness in the family. A pimp, 
Sarah Whiteside said; a goddamn pretty fancy man 
who’d have her screwing for nickels and dimes on 
street corners. 

In his mysterious way, Moy Cho found a Piute 
Indian girl to replace Bernice. Lillo, dark and slim, 
became Piute Lil, a nine day wonder because the few 
Indians left around Virginia City were bedraggled 
drunks, not lithe young lovers. 

““A marvel,” Clifton Brandywine said. “‘The ninth 
wonder of the world. I knew you’d do a fine job, 
but—”’ Seated behind her desk, he waved the hand 
with a cigar in it; the other held a glass of muscadine 
wine. She couldn’t deny him the wine, since he’d had 
two cases and half a keg shipped ali the way from east 
Texas. 

But somehow, she didn’t care for him—or any- 
body—behind that desk but herself. Or was she miffed 
because he had been’so many nights away? She said, 
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“You were on your honeymoon. I could not ask ad- 
vice.” 

“You did better without me. It was almost like 
walking into, perhaps, The House of a Thousand 
Candies in Natchez, like a great southern plantation 
house.” His cheeks were flushed, eyes lighted up. 
“Not like Fairhill, but. what is? You ought to see 
Fairhill, Julia. It sits on a grassy knoll like the center 
jewel in a king’s crown, so white and pretty it takes 
your breath away when you first lay eyes on it, or see 
it after being too long away. That’s Fairhill.” 

She poured more wine. ‘I didn’t know muscadines 
grew in Texas, or anything else. Not as I remember 
Texas. Bon Dieu! 1 thought the wagons would never 
leave the territory, never. Clifton, there is a problem.” 

He splashed a drop of wine. “Oh? You mean 
Lavelle and her flock of hens.” 

“Them, also. But it is more you and the silver some 
say you are smuggling to the Confederacy.” 

He was no longer halfway drunk. Swift and hard, his 
hand closed on her wrist. ““Who said that, who?” 

“S’il vous plait, Clifton—my arm? It has not been so 
definite, only that you are mentioned among several 
mine owners or superintendents. And you are from 
Virginia.” © 

“Goddamn it, who?” 

“Tom Peasley passed word, but it is Major Ormsby 
who watches you and asks that others watch you.’ 

“‘Peasely, that son of a bitch! Didn’t I tell you to 
stop seeing him? So he’s spying for Ormsby now, but 
that’s to be expected from a saloon keeper, white 
trash——working for Major Ormsby.” 

“I do not know that; he gave me the information 
knowing I would warn you.” 

His teeth clenched white upon the cigar. “‘Am I 
supposed to run? Warn me—-warn me about what? 
That some self-important idiot suspects me of supply- 
ing silver to the Confederacy? I don’t care anything for 
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Major Ormsby and his band of ragamuffins pretending 
they are soldiers. I’m a mine owner, nothing more.” 

Stormy now, his eyes held hers as he daggered a 
finger at the window. ‘‘There’s a thousand men out 
there from Richmond, ten thousand or more from 
other states in the Confederacy. Are they being 
watched? Jesus, just because I’m originally from Vir- 
ginia—”’ 

“From Fairhill,” she murmured. 

Clifton’s mouth thinned. ‘‘Yes, Fairhill. Other men 
left plantations—younger sons, adventurers, men des- 
perate for wealth; why me? Julia, why me?”’ - 

“I—I do not care, Clifton. Wars are fought by men, 
silly—”’ 

Pitching his cigar into the fireplace, he slapped the 
table. “Silly that men, yes, by God and women with 
spirit, too—silly that they would stand for their rights 
and not allow a nation of shopkeepers and foreigners 
to—to—”’ : 

He shook his head and she watched him manufac- 
ture a smile. ““Would it make any difference to you if I 
were a rebel sympathizer, a copperhead?” 

“To me, non; to Major Ormsby—”’ 

“And to Tom Peasely. So you’re not to see him 
again, understand—never.”’ 

Julia felt blood rising: “A moment, Clifton. This is 
my house and my business is—-”’ 

He slapped the table again, much harder, loud as a 
pistol shot. “I know, I know! Your business is selling 
your body to any trash who has the price.” 

Chin up, she said, “Yes, Iam a whore. I know that, 
and you know that. But what is it they call a man who 
consorts with prostitutes—a whoremonger?”’ 

“Damn it! You dare defy me—you? I built your 
house, built this goddamned glorified cathouse for 
you—”’ 

“For me, Clifton; for me. Not for yourself. And I 
raised this house myself. You helped; you made it 
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happen sooner. But I would have built it anyway— 
alone.” 

He stood tall above her now, ominous, his face 
darker than she had ever seen it. Through clenched 
teeth he said, ‘‘Just keep Peasely out of here. We'll see 
about the rest of it later—who did what and such.” 

Evenly, she said, “Copperhead or Yankee, I do not 
care; no man commands me in my own house. As for 
Tom Peasely—”’ 

‘Always hanging around, you encouraging him 
to—” 

She stared up at him. ‘‘Mon Dieu! It is not the 
spying that upsets you. Is it that you are—jealous?” 

He looked away and said nothing. 

She insisted. ‘‘Jealous of a whore?” 

‘‘A——a madam; a business woman who happens to 
run a house. Not a whore; not any more.’ 

Julia stepped back and smiled, her heart fluttering, 
her throat tight. ‘‘They say once a tiger, always 
striped; once a whore always a—”’ 

“Not unless you want to be, damn it!”’ 

Taking a deep breath, she walked around the desk 
and poured wine for them both, afraid to look into his 
eyes now, afraid she might discern mockery there. No 
man had ever been jealous of her, and the emotions it 
caused were strange and turbulent within her. 

She said, ‘I will not bed Tom Peasely again, if that is 
your wish. It is my decision, Clifton.”” Looking full at 
him then, she went on, ‘‘“No man has ever slept here; 
not in this bed, between these sheets. When I—was 
with him, the time was spent in another room because 
I desired it that way. I was not ordered to save my bed 
for a special man; J chose to do this. Now I offer it to 
you again, Clifton Brandywine. Will you make love 
with me?” 

He took her outstretched hands, this big and hand- 
some man whose presence dominated even this large, 
well-appointed room. “God in heaven,” he said, “the 
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fire and strength of you, woman. If Virginia had a 
hundred like you—God in heaven.” 

To her it did not sound like a curse, but more a 
prayer. 

Fiercely then, he lost himself in her body; just as 
fiercely, she held him, thrusting back, hammering 
back, denying that he should conquer her. Then, as the 
breath ran catchy in his throat, she softened and 
became more giving, less taking. 

When Clifton slept, there was only the boy of him, 
the quietness. She held him close but lightly and 
listened to his breathing. Downstairs, as if in another 
place far off, a man yipped in glee and some girl 
shushed him; the piano man hit a lively tune picked up 
immediately by the fiddler. 

Clifton’s breath fanned her lips and the good musca- 
dine wine lay sweetly upon her tongue, bringing back 
memories of tall cypress trees whose fall tiaras were 
strung of royal purple grapes. It had been thoughtful of 
him to send for the wine, sentimental and expensive. 

He was jealous. Did that mean he thought himself in 
love with her? If so, he might not admit it again. A 
more meaningful question: did she love him? Possibly; 
even probably. 

There was yet that barricade between them, the 
hard and silent place she had not been able to pene- 
trate. There was little she actually knew of Clifton 
Brandywine, beyond what he told her—a few words, a 
plantation named Fairhill, ringing protestations of loy- 
alty to the Union. Ah yes, and a marriage of conven- 
ience. 

Was he truly a Rebel spy? 


Chapter 6 


JULIA WOKE THIS MORNING TO THE BLEATING OF 
sheep, a softly intrusive sound nearly lost among the 
city’s clang and clatter. She lay awhile in her silken 
bed, listening to the town’s heartbeat—chuff-chuff! of 
donkey engines; the metallic rhythm of mine cars; 
wagons, always rattling, creaky wagons; the streets 
and lanes choking with them as they hauled food and 
supplies in, ore out. People came in on stages and 
wagon trains or walking with all they owned slung over 
a shoulder; came to get rich. 

But sheep? She swung out of bed, drew a peignoir 
close and went to the window. Down the hill, she 
made out the milling, confused flock, saw the dust rise 
and heard the yelling. She said ‘“‘Yes?” to the knock 
and continued to look from her side window. 

“*Ain’t that somethin’?’’ Sarah Whiteside brought in 
the breakfast tray and set it on the desk. ‘“‘One of them 
Mormon sheep herders drove them clear up here from 
that little place on the Truckee River—Reno, I think 
they call it. Trying to sell them sheep on the hoof, I 
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hear. Way it’s going, there’ll be mutton on many a 
table tonight, paid for or not.” 

Some few Mormons, Julia learned, rebelled when 
the church leader called them back to Salt Lake City, 
his vision of a second promised land blighted. They’d 
slaved too long to make desert land blossom—in- 
vested sweat and money and dreams—to give it all up 
and quit their hard-won homes. Stubbornly, they clung 
to the combative land, and wrested harvest bounty 
from it. Stubbornly, they resisted the lure of gold for 
the solidity of the farm. And slowly, they made it all 
pay. 

Sipping coffee, Julia thought she knew how they 
felt, these backsliders, these “‘jack-Mormons.”’ They 
hung onto what they had, and took another inch to 
themselves, turned another sandhill into a cornfield, 
reaching always out and up, because they had to. No 
more than she could help herself. 

Julia Bulette was firm flesh and sculpted bone, and if 
one but knew how to look for it, a brain. She was 
something, somebody. 

The day was hot; tiny pricklings of sweat itched her 
arms and thighs. With gratitude, she slipped into the 
just-right water Moy Cho had drawn for her bath. 

She was neck deep in the tall wooden tub when Moy 
Cho rapped upon the door frame and stood with eyes 
downcast. 

“My friend,” she said, and watched his flannel 
slippers make no sound upon the floor as he ap- 
proached. 

“Marshal Dalton,’”’ he said. ‘‘Chinee ask, speak, 
listen many places. Not always law. Longtime past, 
gunfight man—tiong rider, different names. True name 
Dalton longtime past, young boy Virginia.”’ Moy Cho 
wrestled with Virginia. 

“So,” Julia said, and thanked him. If the search had 
cost anything, she would find the bare total among the 
house’s monthly bills, the figures in Moy Cho’s neat, 
accurate hand. 
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She lifted the soap to her face and breathed its odor. 
Clifton had bought this for her, lovely bar heavy with 
the creamy scent of Cape Jasmine. When she said how 
grateful she was, he said something about being re- 
minded of back home—by her, by the perfume. 

Frank Dalton and Clifton, both from Virginia. But as 
Clifton said, there must be a thousand men in town 
from that faroff state, many more from other rebellious 
states like her own Louisiana. Lathering her arms, she 
frowned at rainbowing bubbles. Did the marshal wear 
a ring, a serpent ring with red stone eyes? 

Clifton avoided mentioning the war since that night 
he’d been made angry by it, or by Tom Peasely. Did he 
know that Dalton was a renegade gunman only re- 
cently come to the badge? Could there be something 
between them—Virginia, smuggled silver? Just so long 
as their dealings did not threaten her house it would be 
O.K. But what if something happened to Clifton, what 
of his share of the business, the money she yet owed? 

Stepping from the tub, Julia wrapped into a big 
towel. To be indebted to that woman, to Madame 
Brandywine; intolerable. That harpy would try to 
throw her out. She attempted to recall details of the 
contract and couldn’t remember them all. It would 
have to bé gone over line by line, and if there were 
vital changes to be made, life-or-death corrections— 
then it would be done and tout de suite. 

She chose a light slip and shortsleeve dress, and was 
seated at her dressing table, doing her hair, when a 
man came in without knocking. Whirling, she saw 
Moy Cho’s intent face behind the intruder, and shook 
her head. The Chinaman dropped back, frowning. 

Fancy hat in the crook of his arm, saber clinking its 
scabbard chain, Major Putnam Ormsby stood just 
inside her room in full uniform. He snapped over one 
shoulder: “‘Leave us, boy!”’ and tapped his boot with a 
riding crop. 

Julia nodded and Moy Cho drifted back; she knew 
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he would not be far. ““Well, major,” she said. “A 
surprise; this time of day, especially.” 

As if he were on parade, he took quick, heel-ringing 
steps forward. His eyes; never since her first casual 
contact with them had she forgotten Ormsby’s eyes, 
almost without color and strangely fixed. They seemed 
to be focused upon something in the far distance, 
something only the major could see. 

It was warm, but not enough to make Ormsby’s 
tight face glisten so. Without being asked, he crossed 
to the desk and sat stiffly upon one corner, as if posing 
for an official portrait. ““Whiskey,” he said, jaw mus- 
cles twitching. 

““The bar is—” 

“From you, woman.” 

She circled behind the desk, lifted a bottle and glass 
from a drawer, poured him a drink. Tossing it off, he 
looked at her, at the glass; Julia refilled it. A drop of 
sweat gathered at the point of his sharp chin. 

““Lock the door,” he said. 

“Look here, m’sieu—”’ 

“Damn it!’ 

...» Lhe eyes, little one; always look closely at the 
eyes. It is there the affaiblissement, the craziness, first 
shows. It is sad, but to a few men who are more animal 
than human, the act of love is somehow mixed with 
anger. Of these, be very careful, ma belle, very care- 


ae 

He took off his boots, then his pants, then put on the 
boots again. Neatly folded, the trousers lay squared 
upon the desk top; the rest of his clothing remained in 
place. But he gestured with the black leather whip and 
she eeled-quickly from dress and slip. Mon Dieu, crazy 
or not, if he used that whip on her— 

He only desired her naked and on her knees, backed 
into his spread legs like a submissive female animal. 
She was dry and he was rough, but blessedly quick. 
Ormsby made hissing, toothy noises when he trembled 
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and shook in what would be ecstasy in other men; he 
seemed to vibrate with pain—or great rage. 

Ormsby bruised her haunch with a dull military spur 
when he kicked her from him. 

“Batard!”’ She rolled past the desk and came up 
behind it, furious. “Son of a bitch! You do not hurt—”’ 

Holding himself delicately, Ormsby said, ‘You area 
Southern strumpet, come to spy.’ 

Julia stared. “Spy—moi? I come from Rew Orleans, 
but 1 am what you see—a prostitute, not a Confederate 
agent. And you—you are an animal. You take out your 
hate upon women, but never lose that hate. Merde! 
And do you know why? Because you despise yourself, 
grand béte!’’ 

“Hold your tongue, whore!’’ He kept fondling him- 
self, and Julia looked away, damp and growing cold at 
her thighs, the same cold spreading up her spine. 
Ormsby said, “Shameless, shameless. Clothe your- 
self; hide your corrupt flesh—oh, for honeyed are the 
lies that drip from a woman’s mouth—”’ 

She said, ‘Yes, clothe myself,’ and circled carefully 
for slip and dress. If she shouted for Moy Cho, this 
madman would kill him. If she did not, he might kill 
her. 

Ormsby said, ‘“These men you see regularly—Bran- 
dywine, Peasely, Dalton; do they share your rebel 
sentiments?” 

“M’sieu, | beg of you—I am a simple whore; noth- 
ing more. I have always been a whore, never an agent. 
Who would trust such.as me? Of what worth am I?” 

At last he stopped caressing himself and took off his 
boots, put on pants, put on his boots again. “True, but 
if you are sincere, you may assist the Union, may God 
bless her.” 

“God,” Julia said. “‘How?” 

“By listening,” he said. ““By asking questions and 
listening to men in their cups--Brandywine, Peasely, 
Dalton—”’ 

“The marshal doés not come here—”’ 
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“Liar!” The riding crop slashed his boot and Julia 
flinched. ‘‘Liar-—he was here yesterday.” 

“But—but not for love,”’ she said. “‘Never like that. 
He only asks questions.” 

Ormsby stood up, white face all sweat-shiny, pale 
eyes fixed upon something far away. He put one hand 
upon his sword hilt. ““What kind of questions? When 
does gold leave the Ophir, the Shotgun, the Mexican, 
and how much at a time? How many guards, what 
route to Sacramento, San Francisco? Questions like 
that, eh?” 

*“N-no; mon Dieu! I care nothing for wars, m’sieu, 
but if—if you wish me to listen and report, I will do 
so,” she continued. “‘As a loyal unionist, of course.” 

He strode past the desk and stood, fists on hips, 
before her bookcases. “A secret entrance. Why would 
a whore need a hidden door?” 

Putting a hand to her throat, Julia said quickly, ‘“‘For 
such as yourself, m’sieu; for men whose position is 
such that it is not—not seemly for them to be observed 
leaving such a house as mine.” 

““Yes,”” he said. ‘‘When I return for your report, I 
shall enter this way. Push here and—” 

He went out into the garden, her private place, and 
now it would never again be the same. The door 
should have been better hidden from prying eyes, and 
would be. Julia made a face as.she headed for the 
bathroom to scrub the feel of him from her body, 
inside and out. The bdtard had not paid, but not for ten 
times the amount, would she have asked him. 

_ At the end of the night, the whores from C Street 
days stood in Julia’s bedroom. As usual, Molly Be 
Damn was half drunk, Velvet Ass. Rose worn down 
from use and getting combative, and Sarah Whiteside 
trying not to look her age after a hard night. Sarah had 
taken to carrying a notebook and graphite pencil when 
she was on the floor rather than in her room. That was 
a good part of the time. 

Molly said, “‘Look, Julia-——we know it'll be hard on 
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you, us takin’ off with no more notice ’n this, and we 
can’t help it if our steadies foller us on back to the 
cribs. But the truth is, we just don’t fit in here no 
more.” 

“Yeah,” Rose said. “‘So damn high’n mighty and 
all.” 

“Not you,” Molly said, ‘‘but the air, like. I mean, 
what kinda house is it where whores try to act like 
they never grabbed a man’s dingus afore?’’ 

“Yeah,” Rose said, ‘“Like they wouldn’t say shit 
if’n they had a mouthful.” 

“‘And that be-damn music,” Molly said. “Gives me 
a fuckin’ headache, Kelly the Fiddler and his fuckin’ 
‘Arkansas Traveler’; I know every be-damn note of 
that song.” 

- “Can’t screw to music,” Rose said, scratching her 
derriére. ‘‘Makes the men jumpy like.” 

Julia held her face straight and looked down at her 
hands. ‘‘And you, Sarah? Are you also dissatisfied?” 

“Not exactly,” Sarah said. ‘‘Not like the girls here.” 

**Aw shit,” Molly said. ‘You ain’t that be-damn old. 
You can come back to C Street with us and get by right 
good for two, three years. After that—well, hell.” 

Julia knew the feeling: look forward no more than a 
year or so; you might see something you don’t want to. 
Sitting more erect, she told herself that was for crib 
girls who had no ambition, not madams who practi- 
cally owned their own houses. She said, “I will be 
sorry to see my friends go.” 

Molly Be Damn fisted her lightly on the shoulder. 
““We can fill in if’n you get crowded, or come by after 
work for some of that good wine and Moy Cho’s 
cookin’.” 

“There’s one little whore took to it natural as a 
hound dog suckin’ eggs,”’ Rose said. ‘‘I don’t think 
Moy Ling’s been off’n her back more’n ten minutes at 
a time, ali night long. Well, there’s some don’t mind 
gettin’ skinned up on hip bones and findin’ mosquito 
bites instead of tits.” 
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Molly laughed. ‘“‘With you, they got to worry about 
puttin’ it in the wrong crack.”’ 

‘You cunt,”’ Rose said. “I ain’t so tired I can’t kick 
your ass on down the hill.” 

‘“‘Ain’t nothin’ holdin’ you back but fear and good 
sense,” Molly said. 

Sarah Whiteside slapped her notebook. “Ladies, 
ladies—we came to talk with Miss Julia; to say fare- 
well; some of us.” _ 

“Do you wish to remain?” Julia asked. 

Sarah glanced at the others. “If I could speak—”’ 

‘‘Later, then. Ladies, we are good friends; a fare- 
well breakfast with much wine to dull our sorrow. Moy 
Cho?” | 

She was delighted; for days, she’d been working up 
nerve to ask them to leave her house, for it was true 
they did not fit in. And already there waited a flaxen- 
haired German girl whose father had been hurt helping 
put up Fort Churchill, and a Welsh youngster willing 
to dye her brown hair red. That one and her baby were 
deserted by a husband gone prospecting a year ago 
and not heard from since. They were young and des- 
perate and would make excellent replacements. 

Twice they’d almost come to hair pulling, but when 
they left arm in arm, Molly Be Damn and Velvet Ass 
Rose were crying loudly. Sarah Whiteside said, “If 
you’d as soon wait—”’ 

“Put your feet up,” Julia said. “‘I find that rests my 

legs.” : 
“j__”” Sarah twisted the notebook in her hands. 
“It’s—I just ain’t getting any younger, and the men 
don’t ask after me so much. E—goddamn it, I’m 
scared. I’m so scared I sit on my bed and shake all 
over, wondering what'll happen to me in a few 
months, a year maybe.” 

“You do very well handling the girls,” Julia said, 
drawing upon her little clay pipe. “At the bar and 
collecting, also. I have watched you calm drunken 
miners and make them laugh. If you would like to 
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continue this, we will work out a wage. As floor boss, 
you do not have to go to bed with anyone you do not 
like.” 

Sarah’s voice was small. ‘“You—you would do this 
for me?” 

“Not only for you; pour moi. Mister Brandywine 
has become jealous and does not wish me to make love 
with anyone else. I need someone to oversee the girls 
and keep all running smoothly when I am not here. 
Besides, you are my friend.” 

Sarah took her hand. “Forever, Miss Julia—for- 
ever.” 

Just then a mine whistle blew—only one, but loud 
and clear, over and over. ‘No fire,” Sarah said, 
“They'd all be squealing. But something like. Acci- 
dent in a shaft, maybe.” 

They stood on the front porch, Julia Bulette, Moy 
Cho and the girls, clotted where they could peer down 
at the city and try to guess why the steam whistle was 
still going whee-ooh, whee-ooh. 

“Fire scares the pure-D hell out of me,’’ Sarah 
admitted. “I was here in Sixty, when the whole 
damned town nearly burned down. All these dry wood 
shacks and hot, high wind—”’ 

“Accident,” said the English girl, Jennifer. “Looks 
like on Geiger Grade, coming up from Reno.” 

“Them damned freighters will try to shortcut,” 
Sarah said. “Save a day and lose your life. It don’t 
make sense.” 

Once, just once, Julia had ridden that steep, winding 
path fit only for mountain goats. It was much safer on 
horseback, with Clifton beside her and Moy Cho be- 
hind, but her rib cage played drum for her heart all the 
way up. It was an abrupt, terrifying road that did cut 
off hard miles of travel or hauling. But many a 
smashed wagon and. animal skeletons at the bottom 
testified to the grade’s fatal ways. 

Hands cupped, Jennifer leaned over the porch sail- 
ing and yelled at a ride: “Anybody important?” 
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He looked up, blinked around and took off a shape- 
less hat. ‘“Reckon not; just some farmers comin’ up 
the grade. Made it near to the top afore losin’ a wheel 
over the edge. Hear tell one made it out alive—a 
youngun.” 

“Thankee,” Sarah called, and they filed back inside. 
‘““Good news day for me, bad one for that kid.” 

“Tt is the way of the world, hein?’ said Julia. “Of all 
people, we whores should understand that.” 

And she thought of Ormsby’s cold, dangerous eyes. 


Chapter 7 


Moy CHO NODDED DOWN AT THE WAIF. “SHE 
would not let me carry her.” 

Julia looked across the desk at the child. ‘‘From the 
wagon that went over Geiger grade?’ 

Behind the big Chinaman, Sarah Whiteside said, “‘I 
told him you might not like—”’ 

And off to Julia’s right, Clifton muttered something 
in ill temper. Julia said, “Of course we’ll take her in. If 
she wants to stay.” 

The girl kept her chin high, a small animal at bay, 
afraid and hurt deep inside but not about to show it. 
She stood with small fists clenched at her sides. 

Moy Cho said, ‘‘Maybe go Occidental Hotel, but 
miners say somebody must care for.” 

“I—I can make it by my ownself,” the girl said. 
Si 

Moy Cho retreated a pace and Sarah faded for the 
stairs as Julia came around the desk and went to one 
knee before the girl and touched the tight face with its 
single angry scratch. 

70 
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““Of course you are strong,” she said, ‘‘but there are 
times every woman needs help, hein?”’ 

The face was sunbrown, and the hurt carried in 
young-old eyes would not easily be reached and 
soothed. She was young, but those lightly bluegreen 
eyes showed suspicion and wariness. They angled 
oddly at the corners over cheekbones high and sharp 
as any Piute’s. But the set mouth trembled ever so 
little, and Julia swept the girl into her arms, held her 
close while Moy Cho murmured of the entire family 
killed in the shattered wagon. 

Feeling the thin, starved down body shudder against 
her own, feeling initial resistance slowly dissolve into 
the need for comfort, Julia was barely conscious of 
Clifton Brandywine’s complaints. Moy Cho padded 
quietly down the hall to the stairs and she, for a 
strange moment, almost called thanks after him. 

She rose and led the girl to her bed, sat her there and 
poured water from the commode pitcher to a towel, 
patted it over the girl’s face. Now the-odd eyes were 
closed, and perhaps a small tear gathered at the corner 
of one; good. 

Clifton stuck out his lip, exposing a side she had not 
seen, and which she only glanced at now. He was now 
the deep South gentry, pouty and arrogant; things 
must go all his way or he wanted none of it. Julia 
thought she would not have liked him as a little boy, 
for he would have grown up throwing tantrums and 
kicking nursemaids. 

‘“‘Why the hell did that damned Chinaman bring her 
here?” He spat the end from a new cigar into her 
cuspidor. 

“I do not know. Who would care for her in one of 
the hotels? Some miner’s wife—”’ 

“Better out in the desert than here. You allow that 
Chinaman too much leeway, and he’ll get to thinking 
he’s more than a houseboy. That’s all he is, Julia— 
only your house nigger?” 

She glared at him. “That is not worthy of you, 
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Clifton! Moy Cho is more than a servant, but not as 
you insinuate. He is a confidant, a friend. He realized I 
would accept this child as a responsibility.” 

“Not mine, by God.’ White shirt rumpled and 
derringer winking steel warning from weskit pocket, 
he tilted back in the big chair beside her desk and 
swallowed brandy. “‘If I held myself responsible for 
just half the white trash in Virginia alone—” _ 

“She is alone, Clifton. The child’s family was killed 
in the accident, gone in a single moment—une grande 
horreur.” 

The girl’s eyes opened and fixed upon Clifton. “I 
ain’t trash,” she said. 

He ignored her. “‘What the hell will you do with her? 
Groom her for a whore?” 

Julia said to the child, “‘Come; I will take you to 
Sarah’s room for now. Later we will talk, you and 
pete 

“T ain’t trash,” she repeated. 

Setting Sarah to care for the girl, Julia came back to 
flare at Clifton, but he laughed and shrugged. She put 
her back to him and went to the window to stare 
downhill. So many spiderleg shacks hanging to the 
mountainside, cook smoke rising from patched tents 
and shipping crate shanties along the pulsing arteries 
of the streets. 

_“Will I turn out this child, teach her to whore? Who 
can say? The life is not for all women; some sicken and 
die, some break quickly, some destroy themselves. 
Once in a While, a woman is killed. The child will owe 
nothing here.’ 

Behind her, he grunted and she heard the brandy 
bottle clink against his glass. ‘It’s not important. If 
your mother instinct has you acting broody hen over 
that cropper get—I imagine it will soon wear thin. 
What are you watching down there?” | 

He expected her to change moods, to smile and 
come to him now. She would not. She said, ‘Freight 
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men carry a new faro table into the Old Corner Sa- 
joon—and a shiny roulette wheel.” 

““You thinking on gambling tabies here?”’ 

Still she did not turn to him, thinking of the broken 
‘wagon with its broken bodies, the mangled mules, of a 
girl about thirteen years old who had shed only a single 
bitter tear. She answered slowly, ““Men gamble and 
men whore. The games may distract from the girls, but 
again, they might show a large profit.” 

‘““You’d have to bring in stickmen and dealers,” he 
said, stirring behind her, the smell of his cigar strong. 
‘Put on another room or two, buy tables and equip- 
ment. You’re a madam, Julia; best stick with what you 
know and leave gambling to the gamblers.” 

That moment, she decided to add a salon, soon as 
she had the money. Now there was another matter 
pressing, something the girl’s appearance had pushed 
back. She brought it out again: ‘““This Major Ormsby; 
can something be done with him?”’ 

Turning, she watched him blow smoke, saw his boot 
heels atop her desk. Lifting an eyebrow he said, 
“Sudden change of subject. Is the major bothering 
you?” 

“A crazy, that one. He carries much danger, and not 
only to me.” 

He stared at her. ‘““Me?”’ 

She went to the desk. ‘“‘He does not hint, but ac- 
cuses you outright of treason—you and the marshal. 
Insane, insane; he forced himself upon me after | 
denied him.” _ 

Clifton flinched and his mouth went narrow. “That 
Yankee son of a—.’’ Unfisting his hands, he put on a 
smile. “‘That’s what you’re here for, to service the 
customers. I mean, he’s not hanging around like an old 
hound dog with his tongue dripping, like Tom Peasely. 
And it’s not as if you’re the original vestal virgin. As 
for that toy soldier’s charges—did he ask you to spy on 
me?” 
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“Commanded me.” She saw he meant to do nothing 
about Ormsby. Merde; if a reptile were albino, it 
would have eyes like Ormsby. “Is that crazy one 
politically powerful? Is he so wealthy—or are you 
afraid of him?” 

Yes, she was angry, but only part of it was directed 
at him. The rest was at a fate so cruel as to leave a 
child orphan in a rough mining town, and even a 
portion of that was leftover rage at Ormsby for what 
he had done to her. 

Clifton’s face changed, and for a taut moment, she 
thought he might strike her. He said, “Be silent, 
woman! There are forces you don’t understand.” 

“Clifton—” she put out her hand but he was already 
at the door, grabbing hat and coat, cravat dangling at 
his open collar. 

“Never mind,” he said, and slammed off for the 
stairs. 

She sat down. It would not do to push the man so 
far, and she wasn’t certain why she had. Ormsby, for 
one reason, but if Clifton was really a Copperhead 
then his war was going badly, for the Territorial Enter- 
prise trumpeted the South’s defeats—Shiloh, the Wil- 
derness, Gettysburg. It was 1863, midway through the 
year and she had come to Virginia City—could it have 
been only two years past? 

If Clifton was running silver to the Confederacy, 
was the money doing his cause any good? Might not 
the war stop, if no more riches were fed into it? She 
reached for the wine, frowning as she sorted out 
recent memories. 

For weeks after Clifton’s marriage, she blamed his 
absence on his new wife, but time had drawn out into 
months and now she wasn’t certain. Of course one 
must be discreet after a fashion, but to see him so 
rarely—it would be better if he was indeed running 
silver bars from the Shotgun Mine smelters and some- 
how spiriting them across the desert. How could one 
be jealous of silver bars? 
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But he would certainly be in mortal danger from 
Major Ormsby, and if Marshal Dalton was not his 
compatriot, from that one also. Peste/ Men and their 
nonsensical wars; strutting—so pompous—and pos- 
turing bravely with swords and sashes and feathers in 
their hats, showing off for women. 

As if women gave a damn. 

Man’s concept of a woman’s mind was incroyable. 
He conceived her to be overwhelmed by muscle and 
strength, by an ability to roar and shed blood like some 
jungle beast. These only impressed other males. 
Women admired tenderness and caring, gentleness 
and sensitivity. A dependable, solid man, a provider 
and protector, mais oui—but first the tenderness. — 

Such as Clifton often showed? She drank her wine, 
then restless, rose and returned to the window as mine 
whistles rent the air for the 3 p.m. shift and she 
wondered if he’d gone straight to the Shotgun. More 
likely he was drinking in a saloon or on his way to the 
house built higher and more grand upon the hill, home 
to Lavelle Tellermind Brandywine. Was this also 
jealousy? 

A crowd was gathering at Union and B streets 
below, and when it swirled, she saw men pitting 
fighting cocks. If men were not fighting among them- 
selves, they forced animals to battle—dogs and bulis, 
dogs and bears, pit bulls ripping at each other. Life 
was cruel without making it more so. 

She hoped Virginia City would change some day, 
become more civilized. There were changes under- 
way, an almost imperceptible slowing of the money 
frenzy, a kind of settling in. And changes in Clifton 
Brandywine, changes in herself. She could not alter 
the new direction Clifton seemed to be taking, nor 
change the worry lines deepening around his mouth 
and eyes. 

As for her own growth—for that was how she saw 
it—she would not allow him or anyone else to trammel 
her new independence. She was Julia Bulette, madam 
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of her own house, stronger than she had ever been. Le 
bon Dieu willing, so she would remain. 

Rousing, she turned to face Barbry Allen Satterlee 
standing just inside her door. 

“Miz Bulette?”’ The girl was pinched faced and 
drawn in upon herself. “I knocked some, but you 
never answered.” 

““Pardonnez-moi; 1 was dreaming. Come in, child; 
sit down. Are you too young for wine?” 

The girl slid into a straight chair to sit taut and erect. 

““Swallered some bustskull onct; throwed it up. I'll say 
no thankee.”’ 

“Are Sarah and Moy Cho treating you all right? You 
have enough to eat?” 

““Yes’m, and I’m beholden for it. You ain’t asked 
nothin’ of me and I ain’t give nothin’, but I ’preciate all 
this you’re doin’ for somebody ain’t kin to you.” 

Julia waved a hand. ‘Non! anyone would have—”’ 

“* ‘Scuse me, ma’m, but that ain’t so. I heard ’em 
talkin’, them other ladies ’ceptin’ the Chinee girl, and 
the men what toted me here after the wreck. I mean to 
tell you about the wreck.” 

Julia stared at the girl drawn tight as Kelly’s fiddle 
strings. ‘“‘Heavy sorrow is perhaps lighter when 
shared, but if you do not wish—”’ 

“I mean to say it onct,’’ Barbara Allen Satterlee 
said, ‘‘then put it by for the rest of my life, on account 
of it ain’t nobody’s hurt but my own. We come here 
from California, Pa and Ma and me, and the other 
younguns—what was left to us. Lost Bobby Allen to 
bloody flux crossin’ the plains to California, and 
swamp fever carried off sister Carrie Allen, and Jessie 
Allen got herself snakebit. . 

Everywhere, Julia had seen . people like the Satter- 
lees, always work drawn and hungry, always hunched 
as if expecting a kick. They came down from northern 
Louisiana red and piney hills when crops failed, look- 
ing for food, seeking work. The city always broke 
them or turned them away. 
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There were Satterlee types in Julia’s westbound 
wagon train, their oxen sickly, mules spavined and 
wormy; children towheaded and pasty-faced, swollen 
bellies; their wagons roped and wired and prayed 
together, clannish and tightmouth folks who asked 
nothing because they expected nothing. Satterlee pro- 
spectors crawled the dry ravines and far hills of Ne- 
vada Territory, of Utah Territory, always just a shade 
late for the big strikes, always just missing the new 
field. 

‘*.,.come acrost from Sacramento ahint freight 
wagons, and Pa just had to climb that grade. Freighters 
said it was best not, but Pa’s always been mule stub- 
born and we was flat out of somethin’ to eat by then, 
the stock as well. So we took a run at it.” 

Not all bad, this kind of washed out, ground down 
folks. There was often a pride to them, and willingness 
to share whatever little they had with a stranger. 
Stubborn men, mule stubborn, Barbry Allen said— 
and shadowy, say-nothing women just as immobile 
when they wanted to be ‘‘set in their ways.” — 

Why were so many Satterlees named Allen? 

“Because Pa knowed this one song clear through, 
onliest song he ever knowed. His Pa told him the 
words, and his grampa afore that. Come acrost from 
the old country, they say. ‘Barbry Allen’—that’s it and 
- me, too, since I was first born. But Pa wasn’t near 
done, and just kept on namin’ younguns. Got used to 
it, after a spell.” 

Julia had heard cattleherd nighthawks sing the old 
ballad, so lonely called soft over darkly waiting moun- 
tains. Unrequited love and death—‘‘mother, mother, 
make my bed... make it long and narrow .. .”’ 

Five dead Satterlees near the spiny bottom of Geiger 
grade, with two lean mules and a dry milk cow. One 
Satterlee alive, the oldest child who’d always been 
second mother. Thirteen years old, she stood alone, 
and very lonely, despite high held chin and set mouth. 
Julia flowed around the desk and kneeled beside the 
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chair to put her arms around Barbry Allen Satterlee. 
She held the resistant, ‘stiff little body until the girl 
began to relax, to soften. 

Then Julia said: ‘Ma chérie, lask you to make your 
home with me. Here, so long as I am alive, you will- be 
protected from—from bloody fiux and swamp fevers 
and wagon wrecks.” 

When was the last time she’d held another woman 
close? Her mother dying, grandmaman; she’d never 
hugged a child. 

Barbry Allen said quietly, ‘I won’t make you sorry, 
Miz—Miz Julia, and T’ll earn my keep.” - 

“Of course.” If she looked closely, could she see 
something of her own cheekbones in this child, a 
certain likeness in the set of a mouth that would turn 
rich in maturity? “‘Let me see where you will stay— 
none of the other rooms, but with Clifton dropping in 
here—Moy Cho?” | 

He eased in from the hall where she was sure he had 
been listening. ‘“Yes, missy?” 

“Gather the girls at dinner, please. Then we will 
work out something for—for my new daughter.” 

Daughter; the word lay sweetly upon her tongue as 
she thought of her own mother, of her grandmother. 

And at dinner she told the assembled faces how it 
was to be. “This young one is not to be shown the 
things we do, nor instructed in them. The life is not for 
all, hein? In time, if she so chooses—but until then, 
she is toremaina child.” — 

She saw understanding in some eyes, a touch of 
scorn in others, perhaps even a touch of jealousy. 
Peste! This jealousy thing was beginning to be trouble- 
some. 

“She will remain out of sight in my suite until the 
late rush is over, then sleep in Moy Cho’s cubicle 
when he moves a cot in with his sister.” 

Doin’ a whole lot for nothin’, somebody mut- 
tered, and Julia didn’t turn quickly enough to see who 
it was. 
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“For myself, I do this,”’ she said. ‘‘Perhaps for an 
orphan who needs what I—what we—can give: a bit of 
food, a place to sleep, perhaps even love.” She looked 
hard at each girl in turn. ‘““Make no mistake, ladies, 
Barbry Allen is my ward, and will be treated as such.” 

Silently, Barbry Allen accepted the arrangements, 
showing no curiosity about the workings of the house, 
blending into the background as Julia watched. In the 
afternoons and early evenings, Julia taught her to read 
and cipher, and the child learned quickly. Often, Julia 
would watch the shining head bent over books and see 
how lamplight glowed upon lengthening hair. She 
would see the firmed mouth as Barbry Allen pored 
over a difficult problem, and knew the girl’s determi- 
nation. 

She would be a beauty within a year or so: good 
food was filling her out and swelling the young breasts, 
rounding buttocks and flanks. Had she looked like 
this, growing up in the house on Conti Street in New 
Orleans? Was ever so much innocence held in Julia’s 
own eyes? 

Not truly innocence, for the girl certainly under- 
stood what went on here every night, but a no-fault- 
finding look to her eyes said she saw and marked what 
she saw. 

Often, Julia discovered her working beside Moy 
Cho in the kitchen, or weeding the garden, or helping 
Sarah scrub the floors. Barbry Allen obviously meant 
to pay her way as much as she could, and Julia liked 
her more for the pride. 

What would she do as the girl grew? What did 
Comstock women do, those not working in a house or 
C Street cribs? They married miners and storekeepers, 
freighters or railroaders; some followed their men into 
the desert. Julia thought most were not as well off as 
her girls, but the choice would be Barbry Allen’s. 

She laughed with the girl in her garden, joked over 
the studies, discussed the cut and style of new dresses 
with her, and kissed her forehead when she went to 
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sleep. It was good being with Barbry Allen, for it had 
been many years since Julia was so close to another 
woman. Now, in another way, she was perhaps nearer 
to this girl than she’d ever been to anyone since her 
own family; closer than to Clifton Brandywine or 
anyone in Virginia City. Even Moy Cho? Julia debated 
that, but Barbry Allen was as much a part of the house 
and its meaning. 

_ Clifton said one night, ‘‘You’re damned preoccupied 
with that cropper girl. I told you she’ll never be more 
than a C Street hooker. That’s what you're grooming 
her for, isn’t it—prostitution?”’ 

There were times she could actively dislike him. 
“She is like my daughter. What she does with her life 
when she grows up is her own affair.” 

He shrugged, and Julia noticed he was gaining 
weight, and that his jaws showed a touch of puffiness. 
“What else can she do, raised in this house? I suppose 
it’s better than her natural fate, dropping a baby every 
nine months, creating more mouths for planters to 
feed. At least, you can sell nigras—”’ 

*““No more,” she said. ‘‘President Lincoln’s procla- 
mation” 

‘Damn!’ He slapped her desk and made her jump. 
“Because that gangling ape scratches his name to a 
piece of paper—the blacks were born to be slaves, to 
work like any other lower animal—damn, Julia! It— 
it’s difficult to be a loyal Unionist when such fools run 
the nation.” 

Softly, she said, “And the sharecroppers must also 
remain in their place, hein? In your mind where are 
whores, Clifton—above or below blacks and share- 
croppers?”’ 

He glared at her. “‘Are you deliberately trying to rile 
me, woman? Because I haven’t done anything about 
that play-soldier Ormsby?” . 

She said nothing and poured herself a glass of wine, 
but none for him. Why was she baiting Clifton? True, 
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she was much afraid of Major Ormsby, for madness 
lurked in his pale snake eyes. And although Clifton 
had turned jealous of Tom Peasely, he had not been 
incensed at Ormsby’s rape of her. The business you’re 
in, he said, or something like. Perhaps she didn’t like 
his being gone so long, and not always held home by 
his wife, either. Clifton had been seen in the desert, 
riding with three or four men at his back. Prospecting, 
he said; searching for more and better ore. Or running 
silver bars to the Confederacy, she thought. . 

He scorned the wine and reached for brandy, gulp- 
ing half a glass before staring down at her behind her 
desk. ‘Perhaps I'll be back later,” he said. ‘“‘When 
you’re in a more passable mood.” 

Would he punish her? Ma foi, but the man was 
arrogant, and she didn’t care for his coarse hints about 
Barbry Allen, either. He knew she was not that kind, 
not a lover of women, and even if she was, such an 
affair would not be carried on with a child. 

Perhaps that was why she took on the boy that 
evening, to show any who cared that she was yet her 
own woman and not controlled by Clifton Brandywine 
or anyone else. Perhaps it was the boy’s very youth, 
for she had always held a special softness for the 
young and fearful. She watched him slink redfaced to 
the bar and drink too much too quickly. Girls ap- 
proached him one by one and drifted off when he 
turtled into his shoulders without speaking. 

Other men came whiskey happy into the parlor, or 
fresh scrubbed from the mines, excitement making 
their movements jerky, their voices loud. 

Such men looked over the line, where Julia’s girls 
sat or stood in delicious states of déshabillé, picked a 
companion by word or hand signal, and either went to 
the bar for preliminary drinks, or paused at the cashier 
before moving to a room. 

A few danced to piano waltzes, usually diggings 
superintendents or mine owners or merchant princes, 
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men like that. There were always some who enjoyed 
the familiarity of a face and body known, the “‘stead- 
ies” who returned to the same girl, unless she was 
indisposed. Even then, a few steady johns only drank 
and talked and went home to wait out the curse. Some 
tried another girl. 

But the shy ones—Julia watched the boy look 
around for the door, driven here by need, but shaming 
himself into fleeing. Thus the virgin prolongs introduc- 
tion into the mystery—or expends such tightly held 
energy in a private and hidden fashion. 

“Mon coeur,” she murmured, moving to block his 
escape, “you are one who would prefer a more aged 
drink, an aristocratic nectar wine from the South- 
land.” 

He swallowed, scared gray eyes darting to the curve 
of her breasts and quick away, “I—I’m only a cow- 
hand, ma’m.” 

She heard the spurs when he shifted boots. “But 
yes; still—a sip of the muscadine avec moi?” — 

Again his eyes touched hers and flitted past, but not 
before they reminded her somehow of Ormsby. She 
shook her head; she was allowing the strange major to 
prey upon her mind. This was just a boy. 

Inside her room his voice was stronger. ‘Right 
pretty here. Must be a heap of money to—doin’ what 
you do.” 

She bolted the door. It was just as well that Barbry 
Allen was in the kitchen. Maybe she was a little angry 
at Clifton and this was to show him that she was her 
own woman and always would be. As Clifton said, it 
wasn’t as if she was a vestal virgin. 

Pouring the silky, purple wine for them both, she 
hummed an old French song, one she’d heard on the 
banquettes of New Orleans. Somehow it turned into a 
line from “Barbara Allen” .... “turn down, turn 
down, those lily white sheets, and let me gaze upon 
him...” 

She didn’t rush him, merely brushing his arm with 
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her breast, his thigh with hers, making certain he got 
the full effect of her perfume and their privacy. 

. such darling fools, Julia chérie; pretending to 
be sO o knowledgeable, the frightened virgins. By admit- 
ting it, by pretending they were without experience, 
they would be much more successful in love. What 
woman could resist becoming the gentle teacher, the 
very first lover? ... 

The cowboy was one who liked her kisses, and 
trembled as she explored his mouth with her tongue, 
as she passed teasing hands over his slim, young body. 
It was not until they were on the bed together—her 
special bed with silk sheets—that she realized he’d 
brought a spur with him, a spur whose Mexican rowel 
was many pointed and sharp. 

‘“‘No!”” she snapped, and tried to roll away. There 
was no fear to him now, no shame, but something else: 
a thing wild eyed and frightening. He held her painfully 
by one breast, his knee jammed between her thighs. 

“Whore, whore, whore—”’ his voice was a chant, an 
_obscene litany; his eyes had small, hot lights in them. 
The thickness of his manhood throbbed between her 
breasts. ‘‘Whore of the Pharisees—”’ 

When he drew the edged rowel across her nipple, 
Julia screamed. It wasn’t much of a scream, cut off 
quickly by his hard palm. She fought him then, desper- 
ately and silently, keeping her breath for strength. 
Julia pivoted off his knee and heeled him in the groin, 
but not low enough. 

He slapped her then, and redwhite lights flashed 
behind her eyes. She clawed for his face and he hit her 
again. When she could again feel, it was to shriek 
almost without sound into his throttling hand as he cut 
her with the spur. 

Then the weight of him was suddenly gone, and she 
sucked noisy air into her bruised throat. Her head 
cleared to sight, to sound, and she saw her beautiful 
carved door hanging smashed from one hinge just 
before she heard Clifton Brandywine’s voice. He had 
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never before sounded like that, whispery words like 
scaly things slithering in dry leaves: “You son of a 
bitch. Crawl out of here.” 

Cupping her throat because it hurt so, Julia came to 
an elbow. The cowboy hunkered naked on the floor 
beside her bed, bloody spur Shaking in his fist, lips 
peeled back. “‘Whore, whore; she ain’t but a lowdown 
whore.” 

It was agony to say it, but she forced it out: “He— 
he has a pistol in his clothing.” 

The cowboy inched for the chair. 

Clifton said quietly, ‘“The Chinee will bring your 
things.” 

Duck-walking, the cowboy edged closer to the 
chair. 

“Don’t,” Clifton said. . 

The boy moved again, and Clifton shot him twice 
with the derringer. Quicksharp thunder rocketed from 
wall to wail in the room, and women screamed down 
the hall, women screamed downstairs; a man yelled a 
curse. 

A long leap brought Moy Cho into the suite, where 
he stood balanced, looking down at the body. Standing 
tall in pungent gunsmoke, he appeared larger than life, 
even large as Clifton Brandywine. Clifton said, “‘Chi- 
nee—remove that mess and block the door.” 

Moy Cho looked to Julia and she nodded before 
putting hands to her face. Rolling across the bed, she 
put down her feet and sat up to turn her back. She 
could not shut her ears, and heard the scraping, a rattle 
of metal as the dead man was taken out. 

How suddenly la maison de réves turned into a 
nightmare. 

Don’t kill anybody and cause me trouble, Marshal 
Dalton had warned, and I won’t cause you none. 

““Trash,”’ Clifton said, and drew the bedspread over 
her shoulders. “‘The whole world’s full of white trash 
and damn Yankees, but now there’s one less.” 
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Julia rubbed her throat. ““I—one could wish you had 
not killed him.” 

“Goddamn! You might thank me-for saving your 
life.” 

A tear slipped from beneath an eyelid, and another. 
“Merci, M’sieu Brandywine.” 

“‘Here.”” Roughly, he thrust a glass into her hand, 
and obediently she drained it. The liquor had a bite 
that made her cough. Holding her eyes closed, she 
heard the clink of glass as he poured a drink for 
himself, softer clicks as he inserted fresh shells into 
the double-barreled derringer. 

‘‘What in hell were you doing in here with him, 
anyhow? This bed, this room! No one but you, Clif- 
ton—only you here—lying bitch!” 

ee throat was tight, but she forced words through 

. “I have not seen Tom here again, and you— 

" ceMtust I name every piece of trash in the Comstock, 
to keep them from your bed and between your legs? I 
order you not to lie with any man, any man, do you 
hear?” 

She meant to answer him, to scream back that he 
had no right, that she was her own woman, but the 
room stank of gunsmoke and blood, of the releasing of 
bowels and bladder that death brings. 

‘‘Merde!”’ she exclaimed, and snatched frantically 
for the chamber pot to be sick in. 


Chapter 8 


THE ROOM WAS SPOTLESS WHEN FRANK DALTON 
came in. Floor scrubbed over and again, even the 
walls washed down, it showed no sign of the killing, 
the body once sprawled near the wall. 

The marshal leaned against the door frame. ““When 
you first got here, I told you about killin’s. Didn’t I tell 
you, woman?’’ 

She stayed behind her desk, facing him. “I did not 
shoot him, m’sieu.’’. 

“Shot in your house, so it makes no never mind. 
Can’t have folks killed over whores.” 

““He was insane, cutting me with a spur, shouting of 
God and evil, that I was evil—” 

“Right, I figure.” 

He meant to do something about it; she could see 
the glint in his eye, the set of his jaw. Did he dislike her 
so much, or was it something—someone—else? She 
keyed the small drawer in her desk, dropped the key 
back into her apron pocket. 
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“There are circumstances,” she said carefully. “A 
certain pressure might force a man—say from Vir- 
ginia—to pistol other men. At first in a duel, then in 
less honorable affairs, non? For there are some who 
need killing, who insist upon it in a form of suicide. 
Such was the young cowboy, I think. M’sieu Brandy- 
wine warned him not to reach for his weapon. It is said 
a man called Bonnet was also warned so, but Bon- 
net—a gunfighter of some repute—persisted. He is 
buried in Texas, I think.” 

Dalton took a quick step forward. ““Goddamn you 
and all them sneakin’ Chinee. Nosin’ around my back 
trail can sure as hell get you hurt. I’m the law now, the 
law, and—”’ 

Suddenly Clifton Brandywine was behind the 
marshal, looming tall and wide, his voice sure and 
incisive: ““And the law is no more or less than the man 
wearing the star.” 

Julia pulled quick breath as Dalton spun on his heel, 
right hand hooked above his gun butt. ‘“Goddamn it, 
Brandywine, don’t slip up behind me like—” 

“Why didn’t you come to me?’ Clifton said. 
“Surely you know I shot that saddle tramp. Why 
bother Miss Julia about the incident?”’ 

“Incident, hell! A boy got shot right where I’m 
standin’, and account of a whore. I warned her when 
she came to town, I t-—”’ 

“Let it go, Frank. Whatever you have against 
whores, don’t take it out on her. Especially not now, 
Frank.” 

Dalton’s face was set, his eyes hard when he 
glanced at her. ““She’s been checkin’ up on me, too. 
Her and her damned Chinee tong, askin’ questions 
clear back to Virginia.” 

“Oh?” Clifton touched his mustache and looked 
thoughtfully at her. “Ill speak with her later about it. 
But for now—come on, Frank. I have something to tell 
you; come on downstairs and I'll buy the drinks.” 
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The finger Dalton aimed at her was like a pistol 
barrel. “Keep it to yourself, woman—all of it.”’ 

“‘I—” she began, but Clifton had the marshal by the 
elbow, urging him into the hall. Julia got up and closed 
the door, . 

Clifton and the marshal; Copperheads both? Clifton 
hadn’t been surprised that the marshal had something 
to hide, and there was a seldom seen familiarity be- 
tween them. Mon Dieu! Could Ormsby force such 
thoughts from her, if he came again? 

Julia fretted over that, but the worry passed as 
evening drew on and noise below told her the estab- 
lishment was reaching full swing. The music, laughter, 
cigar smoke—ah, what other business was so jolly? 

She was at the upper landing, dressed for the night, 
when the man started up. It was a thing not allowed, a 
man alone to prowl the upper floor, and she wondered 
that he had passed Moy Cho. But the Chinese was not 
in sight. 

“Want to talk to you private,” he said. “I’m Cale 
Dillon—Mrs. Lavelle Brandywine’s brother.” 

Stunned, she backed up the hall while he grinned 
after, waving his whiskey glass like a banner. 

She could not believe he was who he claimed. Why 
would Lavelle’s brother deign to enter Julia Bulette’s 
house? She could think of no possible reason. 

“Nice of you to carry me into your own parlor. I 
mean, under the circumstances and all.” 

He’d brought whiskey upstairs with him: she offered 
him none. Cale Dillon looked somewhat like his sister, 
she admitted: almost the same stiff bearing, a long 
nose ready to twitch at odors. But Dillon’s flesh had 
sagged and softened, pouching under his redbrown 
eyes and loosening mouth, hanging his dewlaps. 

‘“What circumstances, m’sieu?” Julia wasn’t certain 
yet, but she thought the man’s voice held a hint of 
New Orleans; not Vieux Carré French or Creole or 
swampland Cajun, but the people who lived south 
along the river bend in a ratty section called the Irish 
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Channel. It was not a nice place to grow up, a worse 
place to remain in. 

Did Laveile sound like that? Julia tried to remember 
the little scene in the Occidental Hotel lobby and 
thought not. Lavelle spoke with no discernible accent. 
Perhaps she had practiced it away. 

He removed his coat to show a gold brocade weskit 
and lightly bulged belly under a cambric skirt. “You 
and Clifton; it’s the scandal of the city.” 

*“Scandal—in Virginia City?” . 

He sat in the room’s other chair, since she’d put the 
desk between them. Often, he glanced at the four- 
poster bed. ‘“‘Even here. Poor Lavelle—it’s gettin’ so 
she can’t hardly show her face without gettin’ laughed 
at.” = 

Draining his glass, Dillon looked expectantly at her, 
but Julia didn’t move. She said, ““Pardonnez-moi, 
m’sieu, but it seems your sister lends herself to ludi- 
crous situations.” 

“‘Ludi—ludi—whatever the hell you said!’ Jumping 
up, he leaned over her desk and she smelled whiskey, 
stale cigars, sweat. She opened the middle desk 
drawer. 

“Goddamn it!’ Dillon shouted, “‘you don’t talk 
about my sis—about no lady that way, you—you 
goddamn whore!”’ 

Definitely the Channel, she decided, now that rage 
clipped his shallow polish. So; Lavelle so upright and 
unyielding, prim and proper; a thing to ponder, hein? 
Julia put her hand in the drawer. 

He shook a stubby finger in her face. ‘You makin’ a 
joke of her—you’n that fortune huntin’ gentleman. 
Yeah, fortune huntin’. Actin’ like he’s got so much 
money his shit don’t stink, and all the time he’s 
courtin’ Lavelle, he’s stealin’ her ore.” 

Julia blinked. ‘‘I do not understand.” 

“Course not; you just another sweet, innocent 
whore standin’ by while your fancy man robs a widow 
woman blind. Hell, that fuckin’ Shotgun Mine played 
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out months ago, and his crew was tunnelin’ into the 
Lost Dutchman then. The son of a bitch married her so 
he could make his claim jumpin’ legal.” 

She said quietly, ‘Have you called M’sieu Brandy- 
wine this name to his face?” 

“Not yet,” Dillon said. “When I do, there’ll be 
somebody with me. That little feller waitin’ at your 
bar, the one I come in with. Me and you is dealin’, 
wench. Goddamn if’n I don’t believe you got a touch 
of the tarbrush, one of them high yeller free niggers in 
the French Quarter.” 

“TI placed you from New Orleans,” Julia said, “but 
from a neighborhood that makes paradise of the Rue 
Rampart. Your sister must have had a most difficult 
time.” 

“You whorehouse bitch!’ Face mottled, he jerked 
forward over the desk, hands outstretched. ‘Talk 
about Lavelle thataway—put your whore’s mouth to a 
lady’s name—”’ 

She took her hand from the desk drawer. The twin 
to Clifton’s .36 caliber derringer snugged her palm, its 
short barrels lined with Dillon’s heart. She eared back 
both hammers. 

“Shit!” he said, and flinched away. 

Julia said, “Three days ago, a man died almost 
where you stand. I suggest you sit over there—or get 
out while I remain forgiving.” 

Dillon’s hands quivered. He found the chair and 
tried to hide the shaking. He lifted them to hang onto 
his weskit, then dropped them “suddenly when she 
followed the move with pistol muzzles. “Damn it, 
woman—I got no gun!” 

She was not forgiving, but most interested in this 
man’s story of the Shotgun and Lost Dutchman mines. 
True, sometimes a claim petered out and the vein 
appeared somewhere nearby; claim owners often sold 
small sections of a rich ledge—ten feet, twenty feet; 
nobody had yet learned all vagrancies of gold and 
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silver mining. But Clifton Brandywine a claim jumper? 

“Said it, didn’t I? That gentleman done my sister 
out of God knows how much ore, then started runnin’ 
scared account of he dug so far onto Tellermind land, 
down underneath where the levels connect, like. 
That’s how come he married her, so’s he could grab all 
that silver.” 

Julia eased down the derringer hammers, but didn’t 
lower the gun. She said, ““And Lavelle Tellermind 
assumed she was marrying riches, since the Dutchman 
played out years ago.’ 

“Yeah, but he knowed better and she didn’t. Just 
because he lucked onto that lode don’t mean he ain’t 
a—a criminal trespass. It’s hers by rights, all of it.” He 
started up from the chair, cheeks florid again. 

From the door Moy Cho said, ‘“‘Missy?” 

**T am fine, merci.” 

Dillon said through tobacco stained teeth: “If she 
wasn’t, wouldn’t be a fuckin’ thing you'd do about it, 
you goddamn heathen Chinee.” 

The door closed silently and Julia said, “‘Tarbrush, 
heathen, gentlemen—-how smali and desperate Irish 
Channel people must feel, to hate so widely.” 

He nearly choked, and when she lay the derringer 
on the desk top, scurried to the small Louis Philippe 
table, where she kept carafes of wine and brandy. 
Dillon sucked from a bottle neck, spat and swallowed 
more. Then he said, ‘I come to bring the word. You 
keep Brandywine out’n your house and your bed. Ifa 
you won’t, you liable to find your money-makin’ ass 
hung out to dry.” 

“You came to me because neither you nor your 
sister have the courage to face him yourself,”’ she said. 
“This is a public establishment where men come and 
go as they will, so long as they behave.” 

Moving carefully toward the door, Dillon paused at 
the feet of her bed. ‘‘You been told, and that’s my 
duty. How much?” 
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Julia frowned. ““How much?” 

“You ain’t deaf. How much for puttin’ it together-— 
fuckin’ and suckin’?”’ 

“Ma foi! You storm into my house, threaten me and 
expect me to go to bed with you?” | 

‘You a whore, ain’t you? Whores fuck for money 
and I got money. How much?” 

Julia swept the small handgun into her skirt pocket 
and stood up. “If you owned the Gould & Curry, the 
Ophir and the Mexican—if you claimed every digging 
in Virginia City and down the gulch, all the way out to 
the new Mormon strike at Panaca, you would not have 
enough money to sleep with me. Some men I sleep 
with for free, some out of pity: and once in a while, I 
give myself out of fear. But you—you? I would rather 
take a cottonmouth moccasin up myself, you chien 
lit?’ 

He backed into the hallway as music swelled up, 
Kelly the Fiddler dancing his strings to ‘““Danagan’s 
Ball.” It was smoky on the stair, and the parlor was 
raucous until they saw her following him down the 
Stairs, almost pushing him backward, hands in her 
pockets. 

The derringer was comforting in her fist, its handle 
serrated, the metal coolly assuring. Kelly’s fiddle mu- 
sic trailed off and the bar fell quiet. The small man 
who’d entered with Dillon looked up from the corner 
he'd set his back into. ‘ 

Dillon’s voice almost cracked. “I warned you, 
woman! I sure as billy hell warned you. Maybe you 
think you’re big enough to stand up to the Committee 
of the 601, or to this whole territory? Well, there’s 
them that don’t think so.” Off the stairs and on her 
carpet, he said, ‘‘Come on, Keavitt.”” 

The crowd parted for the small man all in somber 
black. He hesitated at the bottom of the stairs, looking 
up. Julia couldn’t see his eyes in the shadow of the 
broadbrim hat. He suddenly threw a shoulder into 
Moy Cho, who had been hovering nearby. 
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He had a woman’s soft voice, but nobody tittered. 
Keavitt said, ‘“You pushed me, China boy. I got to kill 
you for that.” 

“Non!” Julia said. ““You all saw—”’ 

But the faces were turning away, looking down. 

**You saw him bump Moy Cho—”’ 

“Right here or out in the street,’ Keavitt breathed. 
‘**Makes me no never mind.” 

Moy Cho stood very still. Julia put herself between 
the man. “No fighting in my house—no murder—”’ 

“The street, then.’ Small, perfect teeth showed 
briefly. “‘Tomorrow, four in the afternoon. Gives you 
time for your last rest, China boy. If you don’t show, 
why—lI’ll just have to kill you wherever I find you.” 

‘““You cannot—Dillon, he is your dog; cali him off!” 

Julia did not even see the small hand move; it was 
simply clamped around her wrist, one moment not 
there, the next very strong. It forced her own hand 
from her right skirt pocket inch by inch, an inexorable 
band of iron. Nerveless, her fingers opened to drop the 
derringer. 

“Dog?” Keavitt murmured. “‘Dog?”’ 

Like a knife blade, he slashed past Dillon and into 
the night. Julia rubbed her wrist, certain it would turn 
blue. Moy Cho picked up her derringer with two 
fingers, gave it to her. The piano player made every- 
one jump when he crashed into the opening bars of 
“Dixie.” Mon Dieu, of all songs. But the crowd 
seemed not to mind. 

Half Reb and about half Bluebelly, Tom Peasely 
said, “and nobody pays attention unless it interferes 
with mining silver .. . if’n the Blue Ridge Mountains 
had the mother lode instead of the Washoes, wouldn't 
be no war; everybody be too busy digging.” 

Cale Dillon took his hat from Jenny and lifted it to 
Julia. ‘See you tomorrow—about four?” 

At the bar, she blocked Kettle Belly Brown before 
he could escape. ‘‘Why did no one answer me? Who is 
that little man?” 
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Brown leaned back and patted his checkered vest. 
“Wasn't nothing to’ say. Not over a Chink, nohow. 
That little feller is Keavitt; if he’s got a first name, he 
don’t tell it and don’t nobody ask. Been all over the 
Comstock, he has—Carson City, Dayton, up to the 
Colorado River. Even got word of somebody like him 
over to Texas. He’s a hired gun, Miss Julia.” 

A hired gun—a killer? But the law-~-why—and who 
would hire a gunfighter to shoot Moy Cho? 

“Hurry, damn it!’ she snapped at Sarah. “Get the 
marshal. He cannot be far. A moment ago he was here 
with Clifton.” 

What would he be like, without Clifton nearby? 
Don’t kill nobody and make me trouble, he once said, 
yet Clifton had nudged him away from her. There must 
be a connection between them, a thing others had not 
seen. 

Upstairs, she had a strengthening drink and a calm- 
ing pull at her little pipe. Moy Cho; that anyone would 
strike at her through her friend was despicable. What 
could she do about it? Clifton would not help, she was 
certain. Always, he had been a touch jealous of Moy 
Cho—and there was the damnable word again: jeal- 
ousy. Merde! - 

The sound came from behind her desk and she sat 
erect, heart thumping. Her secret door rattled again 
and she bent to touch the spring lock. If Major Ormsby 
chose this moment, this harried night— 

She backed away from Marshal Dalton as he 
stooped inside. The bookshelves slid together again as 
he said, ‘‘Heard you wanted to see me.” 

Julia pointed. *““The—the entrance—‘‘ 

“Oh, that. Ormsby takes to braggin’ sometimes. 
And there’s a trail up yonder on the high ridge that 
looks down on a little bitty flower garden. Takes a lot 
of totin’ and carin’ to raise flowers in this country. 
Since I never seen it from the streets, it had to be 
here.” 

He moved to help himself to a drink and Julia sighed 
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as she relaxed a bit. The talk with Clifton had taken the 
edge off his anger, it seemed. 

She said, ““About the young cowboy—”’ 

‘“‘Name of Clemson, not Clemens; no kin to the 
writin’ feller on the Territorial Enterprise, that funny 
one, Sam Clemens.” 

“I know the newspaperman; he comes here. 
Marshal, I will do anything I can to make up for—and I 
wish that Clifton had not—”’ 

Settling in the chair across from her, moved so it did 
not back upon the hall, Dalton sipped brandy. ‘“The 
cowboy ain’t why you sent for me.” 

In her fireplace, mesquite roots and bulkhead trim- 
mings crackled; even in late summer, high desert 
nights were nippy. She said, ““A man named Dillon 
claims to be Mrs. Brandywine’s brother; he brought a 
man called Keavitt. Keavitt called out my houseman.” 

““Keavitt,” the marshal said. ““Heard tell he was in 
Texas.” 

She clenched both hands. ‘‘He’s here and means to 
kill Moy Cho.” 

“Put your Chinee on a mule and point him out of 
town. I hear tell that little feller is quick as a side- 
winder and about as pizen.”’ 

““Moy Cho won’t run,” she said. 

He thumbed back a weatherbeaten Stetson. ‘“‘Won’t 
run? Funny Chinee.”’ 

“‘He has a man’s pride, and I do not want him to die. 
He knows nothing of gunfighting.”’ 

Dalton looked into his whiskey glass. ““Means a 
heap to you, this—houseboy?” 

“Not like that; never like that, du fond de mon 
coeur: from the bottom of my heart, I swear this.” 

He shrugged. ‘““Makes me no never mind. Chinee 
are always into it one way or t’other; mostly they 
settle things amongst their own kind. Mixin’ it with a 
white man—I don’t know. If your boy goes out to meet 
Keavitt, can’t rightly see it’s my business. If Keavitt 
busts in here after him, that’s somethin’ else.” 
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“He threatened that, if Moy Cho does not face him. 
It’s why Moy Cho will fight: he will not see the house 
Shot up, girls hurt, perhaps myself killed.” 

Finishing the brandy, Dalton rose. “Crossed my 
mind, that. Talk goin’ around; Miz Brandywine and 
her friends, mostly. Liable to bring in the Committee. I 
don’t cotton to vigilantes; I run my town. Now if your 
Chinee needs a hidey hole: down yonder where the 
Virgin and Muddy meet, off by that Injun rock salt 
mine, is a right good spot. Them Piutes owe me.” 

““He won't run,” Julia said. ‘Please, Marshal.” 

He looked at her and stood up, gun slung low at his 
hip, lamplight gleaming dully off his badge. ‘‘Please, 
woman? After you backtracked me clear to home? 
Only reason you ain’t lost in the desert is Brandywine 
and—and what he has to do. Goddamn; you think a 
man like him, a man from Fairhill Plantation—a whore 
like you—oh shit. I don’t give a fart ina whirlwind if’n 
your goddamn Chinee gets his ass blowed off, which 
he will.” 

At her desk now, face dark and mouth thinned, he 
leaned forward. ‘‘And even Brandywine won’t save 
your five dollar ass if’n you say one goddamn word 
about me or him or anything you think you know. Get 
that through your head, whore.” 

He slammed to the bookcases and stood there until 
she got shakily up and let him out into the garden. 

An hour later, Moy Cho stood before her wearing a 
gunbelt and heavy pistol sagging to one side. “‘You 
look ridiculous,” she said. ‘“You are. How stupid can 
you be—going to meet a man whose business is the 
gun? Look at you; peste!—just look! A belt filled with 
ammunition so heavy that you may barely walk, bul- 
lets you will never live to use. That shiny pistol—” 

“Man sayee—tell me—Navy Colt: very fast, very 
good.” 

“I suppose, but have you ever fired it—or any 
weapon?” 

“No, missy.” ' 
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She placed her hands atop his. ‘‘Moy Cho, I want 
you to live. Please, please go away for a while. There 
is a rock salt mine—”’ 

““No, missy.” 

She flung away his hands. ‘‘Damn you for a heathen! 
Do you think your dying will stop them? Non, mais 
non! If Clifton does not stop them—but later for that. 
You must not carry such a ridiculous weapon. A 
shotgun with two barrels, oui; c’est formidable.” 

“Missy,” he said, and she stopped at the tone in his 
voice. “‘Be all right, missy. One time catchee-no; was 
once tong—all right; Moy Cho be all right.” 

There was no way she could sleep, nor dissuade him 
from parading through the parlor every so often, wear- 
ing his new gun and belt. She sat at the bar with Sam 
Clemens, who said, ‘“‘That’s a mite dangerous, I'd say. 
The scabbard is so new he can barely wrestle that 
weapon from it; the leather’s stiff and never been 
greased. He doesn’t even have a latigo tiedown. What 
would you like me to write in the obituary, Miss 
Julia?” 

His eyebrows would grow together in time, she 
thought, and his nose turn more into a beak. Just now 
he was passably handsome, and all the girls liked the 
heavy thickness of his hair, loved the roguish twinkle 
in his eyes and the way he treated them like ladies. 
Samuel Clemens would be a success in life, she de- 
cided. 

‘“Write that he was a fool, as all men who fight duels, 
whatever the cause.” 

Clemens drank redeye and wiped his mustache. 
*“Couldn’t have said it better myself. Whole town will 
be there. Can’t escape it, myself; white man executing 
sassy Chinese. I knew I should have stayed and done 
that thing about the Mississippi P'd planned. Or stayed 
in California and covered the tong wars.” 

“Sam,” she said, ‘“‘can you get word to Clifton 
Brandywine?” 

“Sure, but I'd say he already knows.” 
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“So would I, but just to be positive—” 

“Happy to be of service.” 

“One more thing,” She motioned to Sarah White- 
side to refill his glass. ‘‘Is the war about over?”’ 

The twinkle faded from his eyes. “I’d say just 
about. Thank God for a sadness done with; pray God 
for better times to come. A few months, possibly only 
weeks, and it’s over. General Lee has pulled back in 
Virginia; his armies are cut off in Georgia and deci- 
mated everywhere. Every day the telegraph wires 
hum with Union victories; Grant is pressing, Sherman 
is pressing. Marse Robert has few men left, and noth- 
ing more to fight with. Yes, my dear Miss Julia—it is 
just about over.” 

“Even in Texas?” 

He nodded thanks for his full glass and smiled. 
“Strange you should recognize that benighted republic 
for what it is—the last bastion of all things stubborn 
and proud. The final battle of the Civil War will proba- 
bly be fought in Texas.”’ 

“Merci beaucoup,’ she said. 

She tried to hold back the dawn by working the floor 
while even Sarah was drawn into the excitement of 
curious men come to see the house where one killing 
had been done, to stare at a man who would be next to 
die. Retorters and storekeepers, melters and dump- 
men, shotgun riders and muleskinners—they came 
flocking to overcrowd the parlor and spill out onto the 
porch. The girls were kept busy and Julia said no a 
hundred times. What was it about violence that ex- 
cited men’s passion? She watched the door, but Clif- 
ton did not come. 

All that day, Julia had noticed how close Barbry 
Allen Satterlee stayed to Moy Cho. Normally, she 
helped him even when he insisted she should not, and 
many nights the girl passed along what she had learned 
earlier at her studies. Julia had seen them together in 
dawnlight after the last client was gone, dark head and 
light colored hair close over a book. 
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Not as brother and sister, she thought; that was 
reserved for herself and the big man. They were more 
father and child, except the child was teacher in some 
things. What was Moy Cho teaching in return? Adding 
to Barbry Allen’s strength of spirit, phrases in Chi- 
nese, cooking, friendship. The girl had flowered here, 
opening bit by bit as ingrown suspicions faded and 
Jove entered a heart hardened to tragedy and suffering. 

Julia sat in the kitchen and watched others attempt 
to influence the Chinese, begging him to run away. Her 
own words and pleas had fallen flat. 

Barbry Allen tried talking with Moy Cho; Moy Ling 

fired a spate of rapid fire singsong at him, but the man 
remained impassive. Barbry Allen wouldn’t allow him 
to cook breakfast, and made what she was most used 
to—salted mush seasoned with fatback; nobody ate. 
- Gathering at the bar, the girls turned away late johns 
and got drunk, but not so drunk they’d miss the fight. 
Julia was of a mind to Jet them all go. Barbry Allen 
stood near and said nothing, just stayed close. 

The parlor filled up again, quieter now, the crowd 
harder drinking and whispery. Moy Cho remained in 
his small room, and Julia closed her eyes to pray he 
would stay there. 

When he walked out, the tall clock by the hatrack 
made its preparatory click, ready to start chiming in a 
couple more flicks of its brass pendulum. He wore his 
best clothes, trousers dark banded by shiny black silk, 
a jacket cut loose with floppy sleeves, his skullcap 
with a new ribbon in his queue. 

The crowd parted for him, and he walked in an aisle 
of separateness, untouchable until the final blow. Julia 
shaded her eyes as she looked down the hill, looked 
into the sun where Keavitt was coming slow and easy, 
so difficult to make out. 

Men lined the street, standing back out of the way. 
Moy Cho went down the steps and turned into the 
sun’s rays, near blinded by them. As Keavitt planned, 
she thought; exactly as that smirking, effeminate little 
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batard planned. She went partway down the steps 
herself, and stood there with her hand in an apron 
pocket. Nowhere did she see Clifton Brandywine, or 
Marshal Dalton. 

“Bong!” The parlor clock’s chime. cannoned the 
day, everyone flinched > €very man but Keavitt. He 
Kept coming, slow and sure. Bong ...bong... 
bong... 

Moy Cho stopped, big right hand hooked and far out 
from the gun at his side. She stared at Keavitt’s 
weapon, the notched butt Swinging low and snug to the 
man’s smail leg, tied there by a leather string. Keavitt 
was grinning, showing his little, perfect teeth in a wet 
smile contemptuous of his Opponent’s changes. Julia 
hated him; mon Dieu, how she hated this hired killer. 

“Go on, China boy,” Keavitt purred. “Take your 
chance with that big, new pistol in that tight new 
holster. Go on, you slant-eyed son of a bitch—draw 
first, because I want everybody to see what a chance J 
gave you.” 

Moy Cho’s right hand began its clumsy grab for the 
pistol butt. Lazily, Keavitt reached for his own. That’s 
when Moy Cho’s left hand flashed from the wide 
sleeve, when the little throwing hatchet whipped 
through the air and thocked Keavitt’s head open from 
eyebrow to upper lip. 

““Bigod!”” Sam Clemens yelled into the sick silence. 
“Bigod, I had a feeling—that sidearm throw—a Hip 
Sing tong man. The Suey Sings lop ’em overhand. A 
hatchet man, bigod—and the new gun was only for 
bait!” 

“Left handed,” Julia whispered. “Of course; Moy 
Cho has always been left handed.” 


Chapter 9 


SHE GOT HIM UPSTAIRS BEFORE THE CROWD 
turned ugly, the image of the dead gunman stamped 
vividly in her mind—the little axe embedded so deeply 
into Keavitt’s skull, the. blood, the blood. There had 
been horror in the watchers, too; a horror rare among 
men used to violence and sudden, brutal death. And 
while the shock was yet upon them, she ran to Moy 
Cho and caught his arm, tugging fiercely at him, push- 
ing him back to the porch and inside'as men began to 
mutter, voices rising until they merged into an angry 
roar. 

“Bar the door,’ she ordered Sarah Whiteside. 
‘““Girls—stay away from the windows!” 

When she reached her suite, Barbry Allen was a 
step behind, a pistol clenched in her small fist. 

‘““What—where did you get that, child?” 

“Tt was his,’ Barbry Allen gritted, “‘the gunfight- 
er’s. I snatched it off’n the street. Wasn’t about to let 
nobody hurt Moy Cho account of he killed a white 
man. It was a fair fight all the way.” 
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“Oui, that it was. But put that away, please.” She 
frowned up at Moy Cho. “You heard the crowd out 
there. Now you must 80 away. I will not have you 
hung to a shaft house timber, hein? You will remain in 
hiding until the uproar is done, until all the honorable 
white men recover from seeing another white—no 
Matter how miserable and deserving of justice—de- 
feated by a man of ‘inferior’ race.” 

“T go to my people,” he said softly. 

“Non! It is what they will expect. Barbry Allen— 
run to the stables and bring a mule. To the garden wall, 
compris? Moy Cho, there is a place where two rivers 
meet—the Virgin and Muddy, I think; it is near an 
Indian salt mine. You will be safe there.” 

Sarah Whiteside trotted into the room, wobbling 
under the weight of two sacks. ‘‘Here—food and wa- 
ter; that girl is bringing the mule and a shotgun. J 
Swear, she’s as bloodthirsty” 

Julia went tiptoe and kissed his cheek. “Do not 
dwell too long upon the killing, my special friend. You 
could only have avoided it by fleeing, and this you 


the house. I understand this.” 

His great hand enveloped hers and his eyes were 
soft as he said, “I have killed before, by order of the 
tong. Not kill with so good reason. You—my family 
will watch over you.” _ 

He had to bend low to pass through the garden door, 
and she shut it quickly after him. At the window, she 
Saw him trot silent along the mountain wall, bags 
across One shoulder. Then he dropped from sight and 
Was gone. Already there was an empty place in her 
heart and she wished with all her strength that he 
would not have to remain away for long. Nothing here 
would be the same without him; Moy Cho was as 
much part of the house as herself. 

*T hate to see him £0,” Barbry Allen Said, surprising 
Julia; she hadn’t heard the girl come back. “He'll be 
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all right? Them—those—Indians won’t hurt him 
none?” 

Touching the girl’s teared cheek, Julia said, “He is 
brave and strong. The Piutes would not attack him.” 

“How’d you know where to send him?” Sarah 
asked. 

“‘Why—the marshal suggested—ma foi! You do not 
think Dalton would deliberately place him in dan- 
ger?” 

Barbry Allen set her jaw. “I'll just run on down to 
The Gulch and be sure his folks know all about it, and 
the marshal, too.” 

Julia said, “But it can be dangerous down there 
for—”’ 

The girl was already flying down the hall, long legs 
flashing, light hair flagging behind. Sarah said, “No 
need to worry. She can talk Chinee some, and I expect 
they got about as much respect for her as for you. I— 
you want I should keep the house closed all night?” 

Julia gnawed her lip. ““Non—just until that mob has 
taken itself away to get drunk on C Street. Not all 
Virginia City was at the duel, and we must not lose old 
customers. But watch closely, Sarah; try to avoid men 
who seem very drunk and angry. Call me if you must.” 

When she was alone in her room, she took refuge as 
‘always behind the barricade of her desk, and succor 
from the brandy bottle. Moy Cho had been her pillar of 
strength, always present, ever protective. Now she 
was beginning to see some of that loyalty in Barbry 
Allen, in the daughter she had become in only two 
years. It was only 1865, but it seemed they had been 
together most of their lives, the girl growing so swiftly 
into a lovely young woman and the woman who was 
just a little tired now, a little disconsolate. 

Julia twisted her lips. Was this emotion felt by 
whores for pimps who claimed to love them? It could 
not be this pure, this powerful. Even so, the poor 
deluded whores wanted so much to believe, were so 
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desperate ‘for real affection that they gave all to their 
fancy men. 

Julia was fortunate to have found loves in other 
fashions: Moy Cho’s faithful caring, Barbry Allen’s 
wide-eyed and open giving. Still, it might be good to 
discover a romance such as straight women claimed— 
before one was too old and disheartened. 

Later that evening, she bathed and perfumed and 
tended her hair. By the time Barbry Allen returned 
from her trip to The Gulch, Julia was ready to take on 
another night and all those to follow. 

She expected Clifton to come, to at least offer a 
Shoulder, but he stayed away for days, for weeks. 
Only a few men came as clients immediately after Moy 
Cho killed the gunman, and there were whispers about 
town that other men searched for him among the 
Chinese. Julia was happy when the affair dimmed, and 
worried over Moy Cho until word came from him. 

It was too soon to have him return, too soon to visit 
him, for she might be trailed by someone like Cale 
Dillon and his kind. The young Chinese who brought 
news of him said he was all right in the Piute salt mine, 
that no riders had gone thundering after him. Still she 
could not be content until a wagon, filled with food and 
supplies enough for a small tong, had been secretly 
sent to him. 

When Clifton finally appeared, she was surprised by 
the way he looked, haggard and drawn; the belly he 
had been growing sagged over his belt. As most big 
men, he had been putting on weight, and it seemed an 
effort for him to carry it into her suite. 

Shambling to the window, he put his back to her. 
“You don’t know what day it is, do you? It doesn’t 
matter to the fine madam. All you care about is your 
strays—cats and dogs, that trashy orphan, that mur- 
dering Chinee. And we mustn’t forget the drunken 
half-wit—” 

“Jean Milian is—how you say—not all there,’ she 
tapped a finger to her head. “But he is French, in a 
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fashion. | speak my own language with him. Perhaps 
he does not understand all I say, but—-what do you 
mean, I do not know the day? Has this day a special 
meaning? Not to me; only that you return at last. I 
needed you after the duel, but did you arrive? Mais 
non! You remained -hidden—”’ 

He whirled, thumbs hooked in vest pockets where 
twin derringers rode now. ‘‘Hidden? Yes—you’re right 
in your whore’s wisdom. I should have been out in 
plain sight, wearing a proud uniform instead of slip- 
ping around here. Maybe it would not be so difficult to 
take, for there was honor left to General Lee, even as 
he offered his sword. What day is this? Oh God—” 

She stared at the strange sickness of his face. A 
freight rattled past below the house, and a driver 
yipped. Down the hill a church bell clanged, and 
another. Shaft whistles began to blow, although it was 
not the end of a shift. 

“It’s doomsday, Julia. It’s springtime and April, and 
who would have thought it to end in green April? This 
should be a time for new beginnings, not ending.” He 
came across and filled a wine glass to hold it high; she 
thought his eyes were wet. 

“To a lost cause, Julia. Listen to the bells, the 
whistles: they say the war is over, finished. It came 
over the telegraph just a while ago. So here’s to folks 
who don’t understand, no more than you understand 
the difference between Chinee, white trash, half-wit 
Frenchies and their betters. None of you understood 
that a magnificent way of life was threatened, that a 
benevolent aristocracy was about to fall. Oh God, now 
you will learn what it is to rip apart a tapestry that 
cannot be patched. 

“You have freed the slaves, and you will feel more 
and more of their black weight until it crushes you to 
earth.” 

She put a hand to her heart. “Whatever are you 
talking about—blacks, wars—?”’ 

He repeated: “It came over the telegraph. At Appo- 
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mattox Courthouse, Lee surrendered to that goddamn 
storekeeper Grant. Marse Robert said for everyone to 
lay down their arms and go on home. Just like that, it’s 
over and dene with—four long years for some. They 
say little is left of Virginia—plantations burned, stock 
stolen, women ravished, niggers turned loose. Noth- 
ing left of Virginia and the Southland.” 

She said it gently, ““You were helping, then?” 

A single tear overflowed his lashes. “I don’t care 
who knows now. Yes, I helped the cause from here. 
My daddy sent me to the Comstock before the war, 
when we came into controlling stock of the Shotgun 
Mine. Daddy was smart; he saw the Confederacy 
would need hard money, and sent me to arrange a 
Smuggling route. I sent all the gold and silver I could 
get out, and even that sent to the San Francisco mint 
was shipped abroad and turned back to Richmond. 
The Brandywines held nothing back for themselves, 
because families like us are the Confederacy.” 

Standing near, she put a hand upon his arm. “I’m 
very sorry, Clifton.”’ 

He shook her off and poured more muscadine wine. 
“No difference to you and damned little to them out 
yonder. Listen to bells tolled slow by a few old Cop- 
perheads with no home left; listen to more bells clang- 
ing in celebration. All of them should be tolled mourn- 
ful, for something fine and grand has been dragged 
down, and the world will never see its like again.” 

Not everyone thought so, Julia imagined. The slave 
blacks, the griffe libre—free people of color—poverty 
ridden sharecroppers, these did not believe their way 
of life to be fine and grand. Perhaps their new life 
would be little better, but at least now they would have 
a Say in it. 

Here the mines went on producing. Gold and silver 
came from the earth in a steady gush of wealth, and a 
trickle flowed her way. Already she had practically 
paid Clifton back: he now owned only ten percent of 
the house, her house. 
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He continued to drink, spilled purple wine on a 
white doily. “No need for you to tell anyone about 
me-——not that damned Ormsby, anyhow. Frank—the 
marshal will be out of town for a week or so, and 
nobody connected us, anyway. His daddy owned a 
little piece of land close to Fairhill, and my daddy gave 
him a hand, loaned him a few niggers to get started. 
Frank killed his.first man—but none of it matters now; 
even the oldest sons have nothing to inherit. I reckon 
primogeniture has died with the bonny flag.” 

She said, “‘But the war is over. Will anyone blame 
you for helping your side?”’ 

“Damned bluebellies are rounding up general offi- 
cers and Confederate statesmen, charging them with 
treason, Jeff Davis took to the woods, but they’li run 
him to. earth like a tired fox. Lord, lord—Fairhill 
burned to its chimneys; they didn’t have to destroy a 
man’s home!” 

‘“‘And your people, Clifton—your family?” 

“Gone.” He pushed aside the wineglass-and lifted 
the brandy bottle. “Daddy and my two little broth- 
ers—ol’ Dub and Jodie Lee; mama was already gone 
when the war started, and Caroline was killed when 
they fired the house. It won’t be soon forgotten, this 
war. It’s not over just because somebody says it.” 

“You knew most of this before,’”’ she said. ““Every- 
thing except the war ending. You carried such sorrow, 
all alone.” 

Clifton grunted. His eyes were glassy and his cigar 
hung loose at a corner of his slack mouth. “Yes, I 
knew it. Man can’t break down and cry, much as he 
wants to; not and stay a man.” 

““Come to bed with me,” she said. “I will comfort 
you.” 

He. hurled the bottle to shatter against a wall, 
spreading a sudden wetbrown flower over wallpaper. 
“Is that your answer to everything, woman? Come to 
' bed, come fuck? Christ—there’s something else in the 
world, some things good and—and honorable, and—” 
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Taking his arm, she led him across the room and sat 
him on the bed. When he was undressed, she rolled 
him beneath the covers. His face was pale and puffy 
against her satin pillow case, and from a distance, she 
might not have known it. So much change, she 
thought, so much suffering; never would she have 
believed Clifton Brandywine to mourn so. But then, it 
was past the time; for years he had silently carried the 
pain of family deaths in his soul. For many years he 
had done solemn duty to the South, a spy in unfriendly 
territory. 

He had even married for the sake of the Confeder- 
acy. He married Lavelle Tellermind to keep silver 
moving to the dying Confederacy. Thief and false 
lover and what else? The Virginia gentleman was 
entitled to cry; he was long overdue. 

For some reason, Julia thought of another man in 
uniform, of Major Ormsby, and the image chilled her. 
That one would not stop sniffing and lifting his hind leg 
simply because the war ended; he would not be con- 
tent until he sank teeth into someone, or steel; that 
cold, sweating little man. 

Julia looked down into Clifton’s sleeping face and 
sighed. He was helpless now, exposed as never be- 
fore. He was alone and needing something that could 
never be reached again, needing someone, whether he 
admitted it or not. 

Such complication; so many things which should be 
of little importance, turning themselves somehow into 
life or death. Long had she fought against loving this 
man, against loving anyone. How could she deny him 
now that he desperately needed her? She touched his 
cheek, whispering her love since he could not hear it. 
Who but a whore could know how hopeless that love 
was? 

All she had ever asked of life was room to rise 
through the boiling of its pot, to make her way from 
bottom to top. She had her fine body and its experi- 
ence, its intimate knowledge; she was almost sole 
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owner of her luxurious house. Why must she compli- 
cate her life with love, especially of this man? Clifton 
could only bring himself close to saying what he felt 
for her; he could not shout it aloud, for he was 
Brandywine and Fairhill, he was aristocracy and all 
things fine the South stood for. 

He could never forget what she was. The fallen 
South and a lost war could not change all Clifton was 
and had ever been. A man like that, in love with a 
whore? 

That did not preclude the whore loving him. 


Chapter 10 


THE GIRL PAUSED AT THE SUITE DOOR AND JULIA 
was reminded how much she’d grown over the past 
half year. Regular food had filled out Barbry Alien 
Satterlee; rounded and shaped and smoothed the 
growing body. The cotton hair had gone tawny, and 
her freckles faded until only an intriguing scatter lay 
across high cheekbones. Another year, and she would 
possess a beauty to startle men. 

“It’s him,” Barbry Allen whispered, ‘that John.” 

“Jean,” Julia corrected. “What has he done?” 

“Tried to handle me again, Miz Julia. He—he ain’t 
complete right in the head, is he?” 

““Complete-ly,” she answered. “Complete-ly right; 
you must study your books more, chérie. It is true that 
Jean Milian is slow; he is a small boy in the body of a 
man. One must think of him so.” 

“It’s his man ideas botherin’ me,” Barbry Allen 
said. “I had to haul off and slap him a good ’un. For a 
second then, I thought he might try to kill me.” 

“What?” Julia took them both into the hall and 
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closed her bedroom door. “Did he come at you, 
threaten—”’ 

““Not exactly. It was more the look of him, all wild 
eyed, like he meant to hurt me bad. Bein’ he’s your 
cook and kitchen help and can talk with you, I just 
backed off. But he scares me some, Miz Julia.” 

‘‘Merci; I will speak with him. And you, ma petite: 
hold yourself from sight much as possible, hein? You 
are too pretty, and already men wish to buy you.” 

Barbry Allen looked down, and Julia thought the 
girl’s cheeks went pink, but her chin lifted defiantly 
and she said, ‘‘It’s how I can pay you back for all you 
done.” 

“Did; did,” Julia said. ‘Ma foi! You earn your piace 
a hundred times over, and as for the business—you are 
a child now; be young awhile longer. There is much to 
learn, to see. The study, the books—you do not resent 
them?” 

“Oh no, ma’m! Learnin’ to read is the best thing I 
ever done; did. All them pretty folks in books, all 
them—ah, those—far places. You think there’s a real 
chance for somebody like me to go see em?” 

It was early afternoon, hours before the evening 
rush. Julia took the girl’s small strong hand. ““Some- 
one like you? Ma chérie, you are special, if you allow 
yourself to. be. Every woman is special and different, 
providing she holds onto herself and does not allow 
others—mainly men—to force her into something they 
wish her to become.” 

“But I’m only a cropper; I got nothin’ and ain’t 
nothin’. I ain’t even got a family.” 

Julia wanted to enfold the girl, to hold her close and 
stroke her hair, her back, to whisper that indeed she 
was family, that she belonged. But Barbry Allen was 
not the kind one gushed over. She was withdrawn and 
had known too much pain in her young life. She might 
not understand an outpouring of attention. 

So Julia only squeezed her hand. “You have a 
family here. I am your’’—-she would not say mother; 
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not yet—“your fante, your auntie, if you wish. The 
girls are your sisters, non? Moy Cho—he is what you 
wish him to be, and Sarah adores you. How dare you 
Say you are nothing? You are your own treasure, to 
Save or throw away. If you think yourself without 
value, tant pis; but if you -know yourself to be pre- 
cious, others cannot help but see it also.” 

At the head of the stairs, Barbry Allen stopped. 
Below, the piano was quiet and Keily’s fiddle hung 
protected on the wall. Julia watched Sarah Whiteside 
noting and clinking bar supplies. 

Barbry Allen said, “It’s still kind of funny to hear 
high class talk like that in a—a whorehouse. Oh, I 
know this place ain’t nothin’ like folks thinks, but I 
didn’t expect to find schoolin’ and good life here, a 
good life without churchin’.”’ 

“It is good as you may make it,” Julia said. “If you 
assist Sarah, I shall speak to M’siew Milian.” And she 
paused in the dining room doorway to watch them 
moving and laughing together, the aging prostitute and 
the young girl. Had grandmaman followed small Julia 
with her eyes like this? Had her mother looked after 
her, knowing this sweet sadness? 

In the kitchen she said in simple French, “Jean, I 
repeat: you must not touch the women, especially the 
young girl.” 

He rubbed one hand across a thin, stubbled cheek. 
His hair was jet, but his two-day-old beard: was brown 
and white, giving him even more_a lost and cringing 
expression. She did not like dogs that turned up their 
bellies, nor men either. He said, stumbling his words 
some, “But every man touches them, n’est-ce pas? 
Am I not also a man?” 

Moving past where he stood at the sink and peeled 
potatoes, she used a rag to lift the gray enamel coffee 
pot from the iron stove. A beautiful stove, she 
thought, again proud of its shiny nickel curlicues and 
edgings. It had been well worth its cost and freight. 

She said, “Other men pay, mon ami. If you save 
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money, perhaps a woman here will lie with you. But 
first you must ask; you must not touch. Comprenez?” 

Jean Milian’s eyes were bulged and watery; he 
reeked of stale whiskey and old sweat, but his hands 
were steady on the knife. Lips stuck out, he nodded. 

Julia knew a twinge of regret resolutely denied; 
certainement, she should have taken him in. He was 
alone and lost and unable to care for himself, the butt 
of miners’ cruel jokes. Jean had been sleeping in 
deserted tunnels with wild goats and suckling the ewes 
for food when he could not beg enough. In the saloons, 
he swamped floors and cleaned spittoons for whiskey, 
and performed any degrading trick asked of him. She 
learned this after he crawled into her stable, near 
starved and sick. 

Few could understand Jean; indeed, Julia had trou- 
ble sorting his childlike French. It had been a pleasure 
to rattle on in her first language, but only pity allowed 
him to remain in her house. He could cook, after a 
simple fashion, and Barbry Allen was at his elbow to 
guide and protect him. But only because Julia desired 
it; the girl’s existence had been marginal until now, her 
experience hard and without mercy; she expected 
nothing and gave the same. “I ain’t soft as you, Miz 
Julia,” she’d said. “I’m tryin’, but I had to fight for 
every bite of fatback for me and the other younguns. It 
ain’t easy to believe it won’t happen again.” 

“The girl,’ Julia repeated, ‘la fille. She is but a 
child, Jean. She helps you in the kitchen, and nothing 
elise.” 

‘She hit me,”’ he said, his blade jerking a long white 
strip from a big potato. 

“Because you put your hands upon her. Jean, look 
at me; entendez. No more, Jean. Do you like sleeping 
in the old mines?” 

“Non, non.”’ Violently, he shook his head. ‘“J’ai 
froid—it is cold.” 

“Then listen closely to me. If you handle. the girl 
again, you must leave this house.” 
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The knife shook violently before he dropped it. 
“Pourquoi, pourquoi, madame? Do not make me 
leave; please do not make me go. It is warm here and 
good; no one hurts me and there is much to eat. Nom 
de Dieu, madame—”’ 

Julia took a backward step. ‘Control yourself, Jean. 
This is your home if you obey the rules. The rules, 
Jean. If you do not consent to be ruled by me, you 
must leave my house.”’ 

Again she would have moved back, but he dropped 
to his knees and caught her skirt. ‘Never again, I 
swear it! I will do anything, anything. The girl may hit 
me, beat me—I will never lay a finger on her again, I 
swear.” 

Julia tugged at her skirt. “Get up, Jean. You are a 
man. Stand up.’ She moved off and heard him snuf- 
fling. Some were strong and some weak, to be sure, 
but she wished Moy Cho could return to the kitchen. 

At the bar, she glanced up at the ornate clock. ““The 
early ones will be here soon. Thank you, Sarah: you 
are most efficient. Barbry Allen, I spoke with Jean. He 
Swears not to bother you. I wish you to keep him from 
whiskey and the cooking wine.” 

Barbry Allen polished a final glass. “Been doin’ 
that, ma’m. He sucks up the dregs in glasses we bring 
back to wash. When it gets real late, sometimes he 
sneaks into the parlor and begs drinks, or slips out to 
the stables and gets a few swallers from calriage 
drivers waitin’ there. I expect the onliest way to stop 
his drinkin’ is tie him down.” 

“Only way,” Julia said automatically, ‘‘not onliest. 
Eh bien, then; perhaps he will learn to control him- 
self.” 

Sarah Whiteside brought two more bottles of wine 
from the cooler room and nodded; she looked happy, 
Julia thought, rested and more soft. Barbry Allen 
shrugged and turned away. The child must discover 
her own softness, Julia knew: a woman so hard was 
not truly a woman, no matter how beautiful. i 
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After another long glance around her parlor, seeing 
that all was in readiness for the night’s business, Julia 
turned up the stairs. Clifton Brandywine should not be 
alone now, and she would comfort him when he 
awoke. 

Pausing on the landing, she looked down with pride 
at her salon, parlor, the empty chairs of the line soon 
to be graced by girls. The door swung back and Sarah 
moved to meet the early comers. There was only one: 
Dillon. He stared up at Julia and showed quick teeth. 

Impossible—the man had returned. 


Chapter 11 


SNEERING, DILLON TRAMPED TO THE BAR WHERE 
Sarah hurried to serve him, after a quick glance at 
Julia. She poised a moment upon the landing, hand 
clenching the banister, and wished for Moy Cho. 
While the Chinese was gone, she should have hired 
another strong, fearless man to take care of problems 
like this. So far, after a few unpleasant events, clients 
had succumbed to the tone and decor of her establish- 
ment. Those who were not gentlemen momentarily 
became so. And she hesitated to replace Moy Cho; it 
would seem he was not returning. 

Dillon kept his back to her and said something that 
made Sarah Whiteside smile; Kelly the fiddler swag- 
gered in and took down his beloved instrument to 
plunk its strings. Two miners fresh from barbershop 
baths whooped through the door and hushed them- 
selves. Perhaps it would be all right, Julia thought. 
Anyhow, she would have to wait until Dillon broke 
something or attacked someone—perhaps her—before 
sending a girl for the marshal. 

116 
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She left the landing and walked quickly down the 
hall to her suite. If Dillon chose a girl who brought him 
to a room up here— But how could one bar a man, any 
man, from her house without cause? She would think 
Dillon would stay away, after she had been so blunt 
with him. Obviously, that one possessed little pride. A 
man who would not stop for rebuff and a killing was 
not ever to be trusted—and he had demanded that 
Julia give up Clifton Brandywine. 

Julia bolted the door behind her and eased to the 
bedside to look down upon him. There were times she 
would gladly give up Clifton, but not because someone 
ordered it. Merde! That would make her cling the 
tighter. 

He was drinking heavier, but he had lost a war, and 
wars were important to men. If he continued to drink 
when the excuse had passed, then he would become a 
different Clifton Brandywine, and one she cared little 
for. In his cups, he was no longer a pretty man, and 
there was the danger of him turned raw, waiting 
arousal by a touch. He came to her perhaps once or 
twice a week, and rarely spent the night. Did he resent 
her comforting him? Had he heard what she whispered 
when she thought him asleep; the words of love? 

Yet, he was Clifton, and she owed him for all he’d 
done for her. Certainement, she would have reached 
her goal on her own, built this grand house without his 
help. But Clifton made the dream come true sooner. In 
a few months, he would be paid in full, but even then 
she would owe him. 

But not her life; she owed no man that, and never 
would. Not even the first man, the only man, she ever 
loved? — 

Lamplight touched his face upon the pillow, soften- 
ing lines while sleep erased the tension of his mouth. A 
jowl had developed along his jaw and there were puffs 
below his eyes. His hand had been unsteady, trimming 
his mustache; it was shaggy and uneven. 

He had reason to change; some faulted him for his 
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part in the war, and she had heard Sam Clemens say 
that if Virginia City really didn’t give a damn which 
Side won, Clifton might be in serious trouble. As it 
was, stiff-necked Unionists had not forgiven him for 
pretending to be one of them, and were it not for his 
reputation with a gun, he might have been in danger. 
Only Jeff Davis had not been paroled, and if Clifton 
wasn’t forgiven, no man dared face him for it. Besides, 
he was rich, and Virginia City paid much more homage 
to gold than patriotism gone by. 

His loving wife—merde; that one acted the martyr, 
betrayed by a traitor to the nation she loved so loudly. 
She suffered so in public, and in private? Clifton was 
here, was he not? Give him up, return him to that 
woman of hard face and heart to match? In his pain, he 
came here to this soft and giving house, to Julia. 
Whatever he didn’t say, Julia felt and knew. For now, 
it was enough. 

She was about to drop her dress and crawl in beside 
him, when a woman screamed downstairs. It pierced 
the music of fiddle and piano, a sound of shock and 
pain. 

Julia paused only long enough to snatch the little 
pistol and throw back the door. Three leaps brought 
her downstairs and into the hall. At the bar, men 
looked around uncertainly, stood fixed upon the dance 
floor. Julia called out: “‘Where are you?” 

“Miss Julia! Oh—oh—”’ 

The door resisted her kick, but crashed open when 
Kettle Belly Brown threw his big boot into it. Moy 
Ling was tied to the bed with strips of rawhide, her 
small and naked body twisting as Dillon fought to 
replace the gag she had spit out. The neck of a whiskey 
bottle was rammed up her near hairless mound. 

Dillon spun, stripped to the waist only. “‘Get the hell 
out! I paid this bitch good for everything, includin’ 
that bottle.” 

Kettle Belly Brown grunted and stepped back. Julia 
kept her hand on thé small gun in her pocket. ‘‘She did 
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not understand. None of my girls cater to sadistes; 
they do not have to. Your money will be returned. Get 
out.” 

Dillon’s thick lips curled. ‘‘Don’t reach for that 
goddamn bottle. You yank it out, Pll break your 
fuckin’ arm. Her goddamn yeller brother killed 
Keavitt. Don’t pull that bottle, whore!”’ 

Julia cocked both hammers of the pistol and pointed 
it at his bare belly. “Get out of my house. If you ever 
return, for any reason, I will shoot you between the 
legs. Comprenez, you son of a bitch, comprenez?” 

He trembled both fists in front of him. Behind Julia, 
K. B. Brown grunted and other men muttered. Julia 
said quietly, “I believe I shall shoot you anyway.” 

Dillon flinched. ““W-wait! You men—you'd stand 
there and let a whore shoot an unarmed man—a white 
man—over some goddamn Chinee wench?”’ 

K. B. Brown said, “‘Best haul ass, mister. If Miss 
Julia don’t put a ball in you, I’m thinkin’ on it myself.” 

She darted around the bed and worked the bottle 
out, realizing that its neck created a suction that could 
badly hurt Moy Ling. Dillon slammed from the room, 
clothing in hand. Somebody closed the door. Julia 
said, “I will free your arms, your feet. Girl, girl; why 
did you accept that one? Surely you knew he ordered 
that gunman to fight Moy Cho.” 

Small and shamed, the girl’s voice was very soft: “I 
not know can say no.” 

Drawing the girl into her arms, Julia held her close 
and rocked her as she would a frightened child. “Of 
course you may avoid men who would hurt you; 
absolument. We are never so greedy for money that 
we must cater to such animals, ma chérie.” 

“JI sorry,” Moy Ling whispered. “Bring you 
shame.” = 

“Absurd. That dog shamed my house, not you. I 
will send Sarah to you, with unguents and lotions. Ma 
foi! That bdétard will never trouble you again. I shall 
see to that, bien sir.” 
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Back in the hall, she almost ran into Barbry Allen, 
who stood with feet apart, a long gun braced at her 
hip. 

Julia stared. ‘““Where did you get that shotgun? It 
seems big enough for a cannon.” 

“From a stagecoach guard,” the girl said. ““He was 
in with Injun Annie. If that son tried to turn back into 
the room, I meant to cut him in two with this Greener 
and double-ought shot.” 

Julia frowned. “‘You can use such a weapon?” 

“Had to, if we wanted to eat when Pa got took down 
drunk. Never hit-much but jackrabbits and squirrels 
and crows.” . 

Julia looked to the kitchen. ““Where was Jean Mi- 
lian?” 

Carefully, Barbry Allen lowered the shotgun ham- 
mers. *‘In the cooler hole.” 

“Drunk?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Oh, Sarah,” Julia said. “Go to Moy Ling— Ah; I 
see you brought the medicine tray.”’ 

“He never said anything about hurting her, Miss 
Julia, not a word. Paid double for extra time, he said— 
nothing about hurting that little girl.” Sarah’s hands 
shook upon the medicine tray. — 

“Care for her and see that she rests. I will kill that 
man if he enters my house again.” Turning to Barbry 
Allen, Jutia said, “Child, I thank you for your defense, 
but please do not endanger yourself again. I am sure 
Jean Milian—”’ 

“Not him, Miz Julia; he ain’t much.” 

Nodding at the truth of that, Julia tried to explain 
danger in the house. She took the girl aside and spoke 
of men with sadistic appetites, of others whose needs 
were dark and vile. ‘You must read intentions before- 
hand, hein? There are signs—the eyes, a sweating, 
hands trembling. Back away from such men, child; 
whatever they pay is not enough. Signal the house 
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man, leave the door open a crack; better yet, send him 
away—or to me for explanation. Mon Dieu! I am 
speaking as if you are already in the business. This I do 
not mean; I simply wish to warn you, as—as a tante 
might guide her niece.” 

“Or a mama warnin’ a child,”’ Barbry Allen said. 

“Qui,” Julia breathed, ‘‘that also.” 

She made for the stairs through renewed music and 
glasses clinking and cigar smoke, through men and 
women talking, laughing again. This was as it should 
be, sans souci and happy. 

When she returned to the suite Clifton was gone. 
Evidently he’d used her private door, gone through the 
sweet beauty of her garden and over the wail. Perhaps 
the trouble awoke him and he saw his brother-in-law. 
Julia frowned, suspecting that he needed to avoid 
Dillon, but why? 

The foolish war was over, and Clifton no longer 
needed to smuggle silver to a lost cause. His own 
Shotgun Mine was also finished, but when a man 
married did not his wife’s property become his? Surely 
Clifton was not afraid of Cale Dillon somehow interfer- 
ing with the Lost Dutchman? _ 

Wealth and position meant much to Clifton, and now 
since his family and home had been destroyed, he 
must start over here. There was no going back. In time 
he might rid himself of the Copperhead stain and be 
accepted by more than some of the town—if he fought 
for the right to be who he was. 

Once she would not have denied his readiness to 
defend himself and stand for what he believed. Now 
she was not so certain; perhaps he would allow the 
defeat of his Confederacy to drag him down for only a 
short while, but maybe he could not help himself; 
maybe his losses were too much to bear and he would 
become one with the burned Fairhill, one with the 
specters of his family. 

He had not implicated Frank Dalton. One hint of 
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complicity and Major Ormsby might have jailed the 
marshal for treason past, if one authority did not 
outweigh the other. Of those who learned of Clifton’s 
part in the smuggling from drunken muleskinners he’d 
hired, and those who only suspected, none whispered 
about Frank Dalton. And Ormsby practically stood 
alone now, his part-time soldiers back at the diggings. 

As her private, no longer secret entrance hissed 
inward bearing its bookshelves, Julia took a step back. 
As if she’d conjured him, the marshal ducked through 
and elbowed the door shut. 

“Well now, Julia.” 

She sighed, “It was not a thing to be suffered, 
m’sieu.” 

‘Hat tilted back, he ambled to her desk and lifted a 
hip to its corner. ‘Put a gun on Dillon, did you?” 

“Oui; the bottle had to be removed from Moy Ling 
and he would not allow—”’ 

“Would have killed him, eh?’’ ~ 

She hesitated. “If I had to, yes.” 

Surprising her, he said, ‘‘Don’t mind if’n I do have a 
drink.” 

From the corner of her eye she watched him roll a 
cigarette while she busied herself with glasses and 
brandy. After he lowered the match, its sulphur glow 
seemed to linger in his brown marble eyes. She handed 
him the drink. , 

“Thankee. You know, since I come into this place 
the first time—uh-uh; afore that, I reckon. From that 
day in your C Street crib, I been thinkin’ on you. Not 
steady; maybe not even regular, but enough to nag at 
me.” 

*““I—I did not know,” Julia said. 

“Good likker. Yes’m, and you made it worse when 
you raised this fancy house. It smells sinful: perfumed 
pussy and clean woman sweat. I can hear silk and satin 
and lacy underclothes. My woman calls perfume juice 
of the devil and wears flour sack drawers.” 

Julia’s tongue touched her lips and she started to 
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speak, but he gently shook his near empty glass at her. 
“Told you first off I had a woman, but I mostly sleep 
down to the jail. When a woman thinks doin’ it is dirty 
and Jowdown, she don’t make sleepin’ easy.” 

“Tam sorry, m’sieu. My girls—”’ 

He peered at smoke just released from his cigarette 
and drained the glass. “‘Lyin’ on that jailhouse cot a 
man gets to wonderin’ how it would be with a fancy 
whore. He thinks on the truth of men sayin’ a pussy 
can shake inside itself and hang to a man’s pizzle until 
he hollers calf rope.” 

**Marshal, if you—”’ 

He wasn’t looking at her, but through her to his 
dream, and Julia shivered. 

“How you kiss all over,” he went on, ‘‘teasin’ and 
baitin’ like, until a man’s near crazy—what you do 
with your hands and mouth—” 

He breathed hard and amber droplets shook over 
the edge of the glass she’d filled again. ““But my daddy 
said—and the preacher said—and a man saved onct by 
the hand of the Lord, he ought to put the devil ahint 
him—”’ 

“Frank,” she said, “I will help you. Attendez, mon 
ami, it is not good to deny yourself.” 

“Huh?” His eyes focused. ‘“‘No good whinin’, 
woman. You bound and determined to get somebody 
killed in this place, looks like. Best you walk easy from 
here on. Any more gunplay and I mean to padlock 
your doors, all of ’em.” 

The sudden change baffied and angered her. “You 
are Clifton’s friend and he has protected you. I have 
been silent and—”’ 

“You don’t know a goddamn thing and can’t prove 
what you suspect! What’s the word of a whore?” 

“But what have I done wrong? I kept a girl from 
being tortured and killed. Ma foi! If one cannot protect 
home and family” 

‘A cathouse ain’t a home and a whore ain’t family.” 

“Here they are,” Julia said, hands clenched. “Has 
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the woman finally gotten to you? Clifton’s wife?” 

His flung glass crashed in the fireplace. ‘Nobody 
gets to me.” 

She forced calmness. ‘Perhaps I understand: your 
needs, the unhappiness. But there is no need for 
shame, no cause for fear—” 

*“‘Damn you, bitch! Nothin’ or nobody scares Frank 
Dalton! Don’t sling another gun here nor let your 
Chinee kill a white man and—’’ His face contorted, 
nostrils flared. ‘““Bigod, I done my duty to the South 
and to Clifton Brandywine, so now I ain’t beholden to 
neither. He knows that, and you sure better get it 
through your whore’s head. Don’t ever threaten me, 
woman.” 

A book fell off the shelf when Frank Dalton 
slammed the garden door. Julia walked over and re- 
turned it, her heart pounding. He was a man troubled, 
and would not admit it. He wore the proud badge and 
went every Sunday to church and stayed married to a 
woman who despised him for being only a man. 

But he once had been different. According to Clif- 
ton, he was once a gunfighter, a killer who had no 
respect for man or law. Surely at that time, he’d 
known border girls and outlaw whores, slept with 
camp followers. Surely he had experienced the sensual 
giving of an honest woman? 

Why would he not come to her? Gladly would she 
take him into her bed-——that bed with the beautiful 
spread and luxurious mattress and the mirrors above. 

He was not afraid, the marshal said. He lied, for he 
feared to make love with a woman. And his denying 
that emotion meant problems for her. 

.. . Chérie, often they hate us, you know. It is why 
so many men wish to bring us pain. Because they need 
us so, because their bodies demand us, we are de- 
spised. Voila! The guilt is gone, and they do not have 
to admit they hate themselves. . . 

Merde! How complicated it was, to be a good 
madam. How much simpler to be a working whore. 
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She eased into her desk chair and touched lips to her 
glass of brandy. Dalton shattered a glass; Clifton had 
broken one. Perhaps she should return to the use of tin 
cups and redeye whiskey. Were there no gentlemen 
left in the world? If there were, couid a madam meet 
them? 

Someone knocked on the thick door and Julia 
called, “‘Entrez!’’ 

Barbry Allen spun in on a splash of music and a 
breaking wave of laughter. “You all right?” 

“Fine, thank you.” 

The girl cocked her head, shoulders leaned back 
against the panels. ‘Listen to ’em down yonder, 
hootin’ and hollerin’. Damn near a killin’, and it takes 
’em about two shakes of a mule’s tail to forget.” 

‘‘Because more interesting tails are being shaken, 
one supposes.” Julia nodded at the other chair. “‘Sit, 
ma chérie. You work too hard, and should already be 
in bed—to sleep, only, hein? That song you were 
named for—would you sing it for me?’ 

“Lord, Miz Julia; I ain’t sure I know all the verses, 
and I ain’t got—don’t have—much of a voice nohow. 
Besides, it’s real sad.’ Barbry Allen’s fingers knotted 
while she tried to smile. 

“Then the time is right,’ Julia said, and closed her 
eyes. 

“6 | It was in the merry month of May, and the 
flowers they were bloomin’... ”’ 

_ Flowers, perfume, and a man robbed of such sweet 
odors. ; 

«|, Sweet William on his death bed lay, for love 
of Barbry Allen... . ”” 

Sweet Clifton; a tender lover and generous man— 
with another woman’s silver. Dangerous Clifton, who 
had made a death bed for one of her chents, with two 
shots from a derringer. Did he love Julia Bulette as 
much as his dead Southland? 

we as NY zoe she got up, and slowly she 
went nigh him. . = 
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A jealous woman, this Barbry Allen of the song, 
Julia recalled. 

«|, and all she said, when she got there—young 
man, I think: -you’re dyin’. “i 

Barbry Allen Satterlee ‘coughed and said, ‘‘Ain’t 
you heard enough, Miz Julia?” 

Eyes still closed, Julia said, ““For now, child; for 
now. Merci beaucoup. You have a clear voice to go 
with that clear mind and strong heart.” 

The girl cleared her throat again. ““How do you say 
it in French—good night?” 

Julia told her and smiled at her shaky bon soir. 

Young man, I think you’re dying—Clifton was slip- 
ping from her, she thought. A small piece of him died 
when he traded duty for dishonor and married Lavelle, 
so the South could have silver. 

Was loving a whore killing him, also? 


Chapter 12 


IN THE HIGH DESERT, WATER MEANT LIFE TO MAN 
and animal. Here it brought rich blooms to lovely 
flowers in Julia’s garden and filled the air with per- 
fume. She lingered among her roses, plants brought in 
from the coast by freighters who babied them across 
mountain and dry wash. There were late lilies and a 
type of honeysuckle which did not emit the heavy 
scent of home. She had flowered vines and berried 
vines which climbed her rock walls and dug stubborn 
tendrils into the hard mountain top. 

La maison de réves was at last hers—lock, stock 
and the barrel cactus in the corner of her walled 
garden. All hers. She had paid off Clifton Brandywine 
a fortnight ago, and he did not seem happy that his 
profits would cease. She did not care, for Julia Bulette 
had reached the top of her personal mountain after a 
long, hard climb, and she thrilled to survey it. Grand- 
maman would be so proud, and maman, also. She 
hoped they would somehow know. 

Bending, she breathed in the aroma of a golden rose, 
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and caressed the leafy stem with careful fingertips. 
The world was hers, if she remained careful, for there 
had been no more trouble at the house. Perhaps Dillon 
had gone back to San Francisco, and if it hadn’t been 
for Major Ormsby, the last weeks might have been 
entirely peaceful. 

He’d come in the night, demanding to enter the 
garden door, and she had been afraid to deny him. He 
questioned her about Clifton, prying into her heart 
with those pale, sharp eyes, insisting that she knew 
about silver smuggled to the rebels. 

The war is done, she told him; is there no forgetting? 
He had answered, not for traitors who stole money 
meant for the rightful government. Back east; they 
were running down outlaws like Quantrill, and old Jeff 
Davis was already in prison. Virginia City’s marshal 
was a fool, and it was a good thing the militia wasn’t 
disbanded yet, even if old Ormsby was about the only 
one playing at it. 

Thinking to divert him, she gave him her best wine 
and caressed his thigh, flattered him. It was not so bad 
with him this time, for he desired a bit of faire minette, 
and moaned, his head between her spread thighs. She 
did not realize he was also playing with himself until 
later, when she discovered the stain on the sheet. 

Afterward he threatened her. If even a whisper of 
what they had done leaked out, if just one man dared 
sneer at him, Ormsby swore he would return and use 
his sword upon her. In any case, he would come back 
for information which she had better have. 

““I mean to have Brandywine’s head,” he promised. 

When he was gone, Julia considered telling’ Clifton 
about the visit and Ormsby’s danger to him, so Clifton 
might settle it his way. There was no need for militia in 
Virginia City now, and Ormsby’s uniform was only a 
leftover power symbol he did not want to shed. Clifton 
could call him out and end this charade. 

But would he? Two, three years ago, bien sir: a year 
back, perhaps; but now she was not sure. He had 
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changed so, gone soft and bloated. He was no longer 
neat in dress and manner; his lovemaking had become 
perfunctory and sometimes cruel. Clifton had lost 
more than a war, his family and ancestral lands; he 
also lost himself. She tried to lead him back, but he 
took his hand away. 

Hot summer wind blew across the ridge and shook 
blooms in her garden; rose petals dropped. Fertilizer 
from goats and horses enriched the flinty, sandy soil, 
and between Barbry Allen and herself, plenty of water 
was hauled to soak roots. Julia thought this the most 
beautiful spot in the state of Nevada. The territory had 
become a state in the last year of the war, so her 
garden and her house were part of a legal entity, not 
outposts on a wild frontier. There was solidity in that, 
a lasting thing. 

When statehood was mentioned, the territory’s do- 
gooders spoke of closing down the brothels and run- 
ning off the girls; Bible thumpers and tightmouth 
women held forth on the evils of gambling, too. They 
demanded that whorehouses and gambling halls be 
closed. But Nevada hadn’t been founded by such, 
K. B. Brown and others told Julia. Any prospector 
gambled his life on a strike; miners gambled every 
shift that they’d never see light again. 

As for the whores—they had been replacement 
wives when early mining camps were too harsh and 
rough for legal spouses; they were the warmth and 
comfort and tenderness denied men seeking fortune in 
frozen mountains or on blistering plains. 

No politician could run for office without the mine 
owners and saloon keepers behind him, and brothel 
madams swung a good deal of vote power through 
their customers. So Nevada entered the Union with a 
pious face to please its sister states, but with a sly wink 
and grin and fingers crossed behind its back. Julia 
hoped it would always remain so. 

Like her house, Julia thought, climbing the narrow, 
hidden stairs to the door set flush into its adobe wall. 
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La maison de réves was now real and strong, anchored 
in stone. It was no longer simply a house of the heart, 
a dream castle. Working the not so secret bar, she 
opened the short door and stooped inside. Again she 
thought she ought to have a sturdy lock put on this 
entrance, and again postponed the task, for fear of 
displeasing those who used it, mostly Clifton Brandy- 
wine. He would consider he was being shut out of her 
life, now that she was no longer indebted to him. That 
was not so. 

Her suite, truly hers now. She pirouetted slowly in 
its center, eyes adoring every glimpse of finery, the 
drapes, the wallpaper, the hangings of les rideaux. Her 
feet made tiny dance steps upon the carpet of such 
richness and so lovingly chosen. Beautifully finished 
wood, cunningly wrought brass and etched glass; ex- 
cellent materials and tasteful but lasting furniture. She 
had chosen well. A pleasure so great was almost pain. 

Throwing out her arms, Julia Bulette said to her 
house, “Je t’adore!’’ And it seemed the house an- 
swered, as if it drew itself warmer and close about her. 

The soft knocking was like a heartbeat. ‘Miz Ju- 
lia?” 

‘Yes, Barbry Allen?.Ma foi; it is difficult to call you 
by double names, chérie, but one alone does not seem 
to fit, anymore.” 

The girl nodded. Her hair was long now, two or 
three shades of bronze, depending how the light 
caressed it. She no longer moved suspiciously, almost 
crouched, but walked tall and proud, the interplay of 
high, firm breasts and long legs making special 
rhythm. It was difficult to remember she was so 
young, Julia thought. | 

When one looked at her eyes, they were sky blue, or 
the bluer depths of deep ocean water, tilted ever so 
slightly at the corners beneath long, thick lashes of 
bronze. They_were eyes nowhere near young as her 
years, but rid of inner pain now, so that their special 
womanly quality shone through. A lucky few women 
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possessed such eyes, Julia knew, windows of the soul 
through which a free and unfettered sensuality could 
be seen. The girl had seen much and accepted the good 
things, denied the bad. 

Still—Julia peered at the quickly shaded eyes to 
search out a hidden hardness there, but it was possible 
she was mistaken. The girl’s mouth—ah!—if eyes 
were windows, such a mouth was the bed. It was 
wider than the artificial rosebud favored by magazine 
jllustrators, lush and beckoning, a damp smile always 
lurking at its corners. Men would thirst to know the 
flavors of such lips, to seek the taste of Barbry Allen’s 
tongue. 

A beauty; the girl was a woman now, no denying 
that. The joy of her loveliness was tempered with a 
certain ineffable sadness for Julia. She knew a surge of 
pride that her daughter should be so beautiful, but a 
touch of sorrow to lose the child while gaining a 
woman. 

Barbry Allen said, ‘““Yes’m; gets to be a habit. -—I 
purely hate to come carryin’ tales, Miz Julia, but I 
reckon it’s best you know. I’ll do whatever you say.” 

Julia opened her desk drawer and brought out the 
small clay pipe carried from New Orleans. It had been 
a long time since she’d turned to its comfort, but she 
had a premonition as she stuffed a pinch of tobacco 
into its bow! and scratched a match. 

Barbry Allen said, “It’s Mister Brandywine. He 
keeps petting me, like.” 

Pulling on her pipestem, Julia coughed. “Clifton?” 

‘‘Ves’m, and I never done anything to bait him.” 

‘“‘Why did you come to me?”’ 

The girl’s eyes widened. ‘“‘Why—he’s your man.” 

‘‘Has he fondled you, offered you money?” 

“No ma’m. It’s—just how he watches me some- 
times, and petting my head. He knows I’m no little 
youngun, to be petted.” 

Julia savored pipe smoke. “‘At first, Clifton resented 
you, was jealous of the attention I gave you. Now— 
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now [| think you may be turning into an image of family 
he lost in the war. He will not admit this, of course.” 

Barbry frowned. ‘“‘But you—you’re his true family, 
Miz Julia. Not that old witch he lives with, but you. 
She don’t give a damn if he drinks the town dry, and 
you do. You—”’ 

“Iam a whore,” Julia said, looking into the bowl of 
her pipe. ‘He is a Brandywine of Fairhill Plantation, 
the last Virginia Brandywine. Nothing can change 
that. But you, my child—you are still pure, and your 
studies have polished your language, so that he can 
forget your origins. Perhaps you are to Clifton what 
Southern womanhood appeared to be: fine, unsullied, 
beautiful; an image to be respected, even worshipped, 
not to be dirtied by physical love.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. ‘“‘But Miz Julia—there ain’t 
no women like that.” 

“Women know the truth,” Julia murmured. “Men 
pretend.” 

After a moment, Barbry Allen nodded. ‘‘All right, 
then. I can look at him different now, I reckon. But 
there’s something else—”’ 

“Yes?” 

“It’s time I toted my own weight here. I know what 
you said, that maybe I’d go off to college, but I don’t 
see it that way, Miz Julia.” 

Julia had been expecting this. The. house and its 
women, the life itself, bawdy and fast; gold and liq- 
uor—excitement. Yet Barbry Allen had seen its other 
side, its dark side, also. 

‘‘Are you sure about schooling?” Julia asked. ‘“You 
are bright, you study. All the places you wish to see— 
Europe, castles—what of them?” 

Had her own mother felt this strange, when Julia 
decided to turn whore? She didn’t think so; it had 
always been understood—mother to daughter to 
granddaughter. And now, little Barbry Ailen? 

“I can travel later. | ain’t smart enough for college, 
even if you think so.”’ Leaning forward, Barbry Allen 
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put her hands fiat upon Julia’s desk. “‘And I don’t want 
to stay away from you that long, anyhow. You’re the 
first person—man, woman or child—that ever treated 
me like an honest to God human being. I—I love you 
for it, Miz Julia.” 

Coming quick around the desk so she could take the 
girl in her arms, Julia said, ‘“‘Oh, ma chérie, ma chérie. 
What a sweet child you are. I wish you were my own 
daughter.” 

Barbry Allen stared into her eyes. “I'd like that.” 

‘This also had been coming, and Julia solidified it 
now, without doubt. *“‘Then you are! Mais oui, you are 
hereby my own daughter. I shall see to it tout de suite; 
the attorney, legal papers, everything. Why not, hein? 
I did not build this house for myself alone, but for 
those before me—my grandmother, maman, and for 
those who would come after me. Now that is you. You 
will be madam of this house one day.” 

Shaking the girl gently by the shoulders, Julia said, 
“But not just now, chérie. This ] say as your maman, 
and your friend. When you are truly ready for the life, 
I will speak more with you about it.” 

Fleeting, the girl’s kiss butterflied Julia’s lips, and 
she tasted sweetsalt tears. ““Thank you,” Barbry Allen 
said, and fled. 

Hugging her breasts, Julia smiled at the open door- 
way, then around at her suite, and trotted over to smile 
at herself in the long bedside mirror. She was a family 
again, and the shades of her mother and grandmother 
approved; she could tell that. 

It would be better with Clifton, a husband and 
father, but that was impossible. Still—she did a little 
curtsey before the mirror—if a certain legality was not 
possible, then the warmth and knowing would be 
enough. They could be together, the pure child, the 
woman he could not marry, the survivor of a world 
destroyed. Clifton could rebuild his world like that, a 
different one, and more realistic. If he could be 
brought farther from the bottle— 
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Her garden door swung inward and she spun to face 
it. Clifton came through, his hair tousled and mouth 
slack, but he was not drunk. At her bed, he sat and 
started to lie upon it, to lift his boots atop her spread. 
But he caught up the small rug first and placed it under 
his feet; then he lay back, hands behind his head. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

‘Our black mammy taught us well,” he said. ““She’d 
snatch me and my brother bald headed if we messed 
up the bed spreads. I wonder where Aunt Molly is 
now, who’s caring for her? She never wanted forty: 
acres and a mule, just her family around her. That 
included her white folks.” 

Julia didn’t pour wine for him, bringing a cigar 
instead. “‘As Barbry Allen is included now. I shall 
make her my legal heir.” 

He sat up. “‘That’s right? And teach her the busi- 
ness, I suppose.” 

She avoided answering. ““You have not entered my 
house by the front door in a long time, Clifton.” 

Closing his eyes, he lay back again. Nothing could 
destroy his handsomeness, she thought; whiskey 
might blot the fine lines, but the good features were 
still there. And below the face, a tenderness only she 
knew existed. 

He appeared tired, she thought; not old, just tired. 
Worry deepened the lines around eyes and mouth, and 
whiskey helped. Clifton Brandywine would never turn 
gray and stooped with age; not Clifton. 

He said, ‘Lavelle is trouble enough without bring- 
ing you and this house into it.”’ Turning to look at her, 
he asked, ““Do you mean to lead that child to whor- 
ing?” 

Julia moved away from the bed. “‘Not long ago,.she 
was cropper trash, n’est-ce pas? I do not force her, 
Clifton. The choice shall be hers, when the time ar- 
rives. She does not wish to leave for college. Perhaps 
she is correct.” 

Hands knotting, he sat up. “‘And maybe not. What 
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life is this for a girl? What can she expect from—”’ 

‘‘A house of her own,”’ Julia said, lips going tight. 
«A man who denies at the same moment he seeks. Ma 
foi! Men may call themselves by different tities, but all 
are cut from the same shoddy material. If your wife 1s 
such trouble, why must you remain with her? You can 
move in with me and—”’ ' 

‘‘No!”’ He swung his feet off the bed and gripped the 
edge of the mattress hard with both hands. ““Damn it, 
Julia; you just won’t understand. I was forced to do 
things against honor—lie, cheat, smuggle and yes, 
become a common thief for the Confederacy. I mar- 
ried Lavelle to go on stealing ore from her mine. I 
made excuses: not for myself, I said, but for the 
glorious cause. Ah God, the cause.” 

Softly she murmured, “Clifton—” for his pain so 
easily became her own. 

“Be damned,” he grated. “I swore an oath to hold 
Lavelle as my wife. The war is over, and what I do 
now must be borne by my soul alone. The Brandy- 
wines, my father-—-ahh, why didn’t he let me take up 
the saber upon the field of honor, instead of this, 
this—”’ 

“You would have fallen on some bloody ground 
already forgotten,” she said. 

‘“‘But without deceit.” 

“The dead do not remember,”’ Julia said, “‘and the 
living must adjust.” 

His shoulders slumped. ‘‘Oh hell, give me a drink.” 

‘‘In my house, you will have to serve yourself.’ She 
wanted to touch his cheek, ached to draw her finger- 
tips over his lips and tell him all would be well. But 
when Clifton was being the Southern cavalier, she 
could not. How did one touch a dream? 

“Why, damn it? Because I won’t consort openly 
with you? I owe Lavelle that much, not to flaunt my 
relationship with you.’ 

Sharply she said, ‘“‘And me? Do you owe me any- 
thing, Clifton?” 
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Brushing past her to the table where wines and 
brandy beckoned from tall bottles, he said, ‘“No more 
than Barbry Allen owes you. Let me pay for her keep 
and education, for anything else she needs. She 
doesn’t have to use her body to work off any debt—”’ 

“Bdatard,” she hissed. “‘You can truly be a bastard. 
The girl does not owe me. She is—will become—my 
daughter. If she wishes also to become prostitute and 
madam, what can this be to you?” 

Dieu, she wanted to hurt him, to spit upon him and 
scratch his face. Why did he twist things so, this man 
of such great honor? 

He drank off a great draught of brandy and coughed, 
used a worn lace kerchief to dab his mustache. When 
he looked at her again, his eyes were softer. ‘‘Julia, 
Julia! We shouldn’t tear at each other so. I never mean 
to hurt you, my dear. Of course you’re right; the child 
must choose her own way, right or wrong. I only 
wished it could be—oh hell; my black mammy used to 
Say pour peas in one hand and wish in the other, then 
see which one gets full the quickest.” 

Julia moved to lay a hand upon his forearm, to stand 
with her skirt brushing his thigh, feeling the man heat 
of him through the cloth. “‘] did not refuse you brandy 
because I was angry. It is not good for you, chéri.”” 

His smile was lopsided, worn. Would he ever be not 
tired again? He said, ““Be a good mother to Barbry 
Allen. I don’t need one. I need you just as you are— 
not wife, not mother or guardian—” 

“What, then?”’ 

“Lover,” he said, but when she started into his 
arms, he wasted a moment to reach around her and lift 
the bottle once more. 

All right, she told herself, her palms smoothing his 
cheeks as she breathed deeply of his scent and fitted 
her body to his. Ail right; if this was the only way she 
could hold Clifton, then so be it. Better to share him 
with another woman and a stronger love, his whiskey, 
than lose him. Julia didn’t think she could survive that. 
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Next afternoon, she had almost convinced herself 

that the bed still held Clifton’s scent and warmth, 
although he had left as usual, before dawn. Julia lay 
awhile in snuggly ease, thinking back on how gentle, 
how tender and fulfilling Clifton’s lovemaking had 
been. If only the smell of whiskey didn’t seem a part of 
him now. 
_ The door rattled and rattled again. Not Barbry Al- 
len’s knock; that was direct. Not Sarah’s diffident 
tapping, either. Moy Cho? Could it possibly be Moy 
Cho come home? 

Slipping into her wrapper, she went to the hall door 
and opened it. Jean Milian darted past her to hover 
anxiously at her desk, where he held both hands out to 
her. He stank of kitchen grease and sour wine. 

‘“Madame—”’ 

‘Jean, it is so early. What-do you want?” 

His eyes flicked here, there, never still, never focus- 
ing upon her own. ‘‘To buy her. I want to buy the 
golden one. Here is much money I save.”’ 

She pulled the wrapper close. ‘““Keep your coins, 
Jean. Barbry Allen is not for you.” 

Fingers clawed over his money, he said through 
spittle at the corners of his mouth, “‘But you promise! 
You promise Jean if save money—” He took a step at 
her, raising his arms. “It is him, the rich man who 
shares your bed. You sell her to him. But I am a man, 
also. This, you say yourself.” 

‘She is for neither of you, Jean. Now be quiet and 
go to your room. If you ask another girl when she is 
not busy, perhaps—”’ ~ 

‘“‘Menteuse, menteuse—liar!”’ 

‘“‘Jean,”’ she said, ‘“‘please. It is far too early. Go to 
bed.” 

Backing to her bookshelf door, he kicked it. “I will 
tell this secret. I will tell.” 

“Go ahead,” she sighed, as she might speak to a 
child. ‘“Everyone else might as well know.” 

Head swinging, clenching his coins, Jean Milian 
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stared around for a long moment, then scuttled from 
the room. Below stairs, music rose as Kelly the Fid- 
dler launched into soaring delight and the piano man 
struggled to keep up. 

She would send someone to find Moy Cho tomor- 
row, Julia decided. He would never be forgiven for 
killing a white man, but time had a way of making 
forgetfulness and time had passed. She needed him, 
missed him, his unfailing loyalty. All this while she had 
not been completely out of touch. His cousins, so 
many she could not keep track, brought word of Moy 
Cho. 

He had made a home in a tunnel of the Piute salt 
mine which was cool in summer and warm on cold 
nights, its temperature almost constant. Supplies she 
sent from time to time were more than enough, and it 
was said he walked the hills in meditation, that he read 
the simpler books she included in burro packs. Yet he 
managed to guide his own family from afar. 

From what his kinsmen conveyed—a sense of re- 
spect and a touch of awe—Moy Cho had risen to more 
than an elder brother. She could not puzzle through 
the oblique Oriental reports, but thought he might now 
be head of his own tong, or at least a powerful figure. It 
would be wonderful to have him home. 

Julia went to sit at her desk. Here was the heart of 
her house; here she could feel the beating of it. 


Chapter 13 


BARBRY ALLEN SATTERLEE JERKED AWAKE, 
snatched from deep dawn sleep by a piercing scream. 
There was another, and another—shrieks that shook 
the house, that lanced fearful into every dark corner. 
She rolled off the cot and snatched for the dress folded 
upon the foot. Bleary eyed, she sucked in a deep and 
steadying breath. She hadn’t heard screams like that 
since Comanches hit the wagon train. And they kept 
coming, breaking on the stairs like mad ocean waves. 

But how come Miz Julia wasn’t handling the goings- 
on up yonder? Usually, she was onto trouble like a 
mama cat. Barbry Allen fumbled in half light poking 
through her window, in the room she mostly shared 
with Sarah Whiteside. Since she grew up, she some- 
times slept with Jennie, or Injun Annie, or Moy Ling— 
whoever wasn’t busy. But since Sarah didn’t have 
many dates now, only a few old johns she’d known a 
long time, Barbry Allen bunked pretty steady with her, 
bedding down on this folding cot, the one she used to 
tote into Moy Cho’s room. 
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One more throat-ripping yell, and Barbry Allen 
didn’t wait any more. Bare feet slapping the carpet, 
she hurtled upstairs and slid to a halt-at the door to Miz 
Julia’s suite. Sarah Whiteside stood there, bugeyed 
and shaking, both hands fisted into her belly. On the 
fioor at her feet, a breakfast tray spilled things along 
the floor—a buttered gray puddle of grits, a soft egg 
bleeding, toast, a black sink of coffee. 

“Don’t do it again!” Barbry Allen said. ““Damn it, 
Sarah—stop that bellerin’ right now, you hear? What’s 
the—and where’s Miz Julia—”’ 

Oh, God Almighty; oh, lord God of hosts, there she 
was. Jesus, Jesus! 

‘Jaws clenched so tight her teeth ached, Barbry 
Allen forced herself into the room to kneel beside 
Julia. The cheek was cold and matted with dried 
blood; there was no beat in the heart beneath the 
ripped blue dress. Barbry Allen knew that velvet 
dress; it was Julia’s favorite, lace trimmed and low 
cut, one she wore only for special men. 

Stomach churning, Barbry Allen made certain of 
death by pulse and breath. She was familiar enough 
with it, being the only Satterlee left. Miz Julia had seen 
to burying most of the others: ma, pa, younguns that 
hadn’t died before they got to the promised land. Julia 
saw to a heap of things. 

Now she was dead, killed by some lowdown son of a 
bitch come sneaking through the garden door. Barbry 
Allen looked up from the contorted body and saw the 
door agape, books thrown from shelves, the desk 
drawers hanging open, the big bed torn up, mattress 
slashed. The bastard came to rob, too. Or wanted it to 
look that way. 

Standing slowly, Barbry Allen took a rumpled sheet 
from the bed and put it over the body. Miz Julia sure 
put a lot of store on those satin sheets. She said to 
Sarah Whiteside, ““Howcome nobody heard nothin’? 
Goddamn it, whoever killed her didn’t have an easy 
time of it. She fought him every goddamn inch of the 
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way. Blood on the walls, table knocked over, glasses 
broke; howcome none of you wide awake whores 
didn’t hear anything?” 

Sarah choked on sick noises and tried to talk, but 
made no sense. Barbry Allen said, ‘‘Round up the rest 
of ’em, ever damn one and find out if anybody heard or 
saw anything. Move, woman!”’ 

“‘Sh-shall I send for—-for the marshal?” 

Frank Dalton; she knew all about Ais visits to Julia. 
**He’s what law there is, I reckon. Get him.” 

In the hall, some women sobbed and some cursed. 
Barbry Allen kicked aside the breakfast tray and shut 
the door. Julia wouldn’t like this mess seen, and 
especially, she wouldn’t want folks staring at what 
happened to her head and throat. 

She was always so neat and clean, such a lady, 
giving a heap more than she ever got back. How could 
this happen to her? No woman in Virginia City was her 
match, including them that claimed themselves ladies. 
But some no good bastard slipped into her bedroom 
and beat her to death, then choked her down to be 
certain sure. Barbry Allen’s fingers clawed, and at 
that moment, she would give everything, including the 
rest of her own natural life, to dig them into the 
murderer’s neck. When he squalled and kicked around 
like a wrung-neck rooster, she’d then get the double- 
barrel Greener and make his face worse than he’d left 
Julia’s. 

Bending again, she picked up a corked wine bottle, 
the kind Julia put store on. Barbry Allen took a long 
drink and ran her tongue over her lips. Her stomach 
warmed, but some of that chill would stay all her 
years. She said to the covered form, ““He won’t crow 
about it, Miz Julia. Whoever did it is goin’ to pay like 
my Ma’s Bible said: eye for eye, tooth for tooth. If it 
takes forever, I swear he’ll die for all he did to you.”’ 

Her throat swelled then, and the tears came. It was 
the first time she could remember crying since her 
baby brother died. She’d sniffed a little, away along in 
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the night, whenever the dream woke her up—the one 
where the wagon jerked over the side and the mules 
squealed, kicking, and Ma hoilered once. She couldn’t 
say if the younguns did or not; there was so much 
noise when the wagon busted up. 

But she couldn’t remember hurting like this. Maybe 
when her family died her throat ached and her belly 
got tight and sick; she wasn’t sure. This time—oh lord, 
lord; how could Julia have been murdered? Why, 
why? She was so sweet and kind; she cared so much 
for other people. 

Barbry Allen felt lost, like she’d been set down 
away out in the desert and nobody else around for 
long, lonesome miles. Julia had always been at hand, 
giving more than food and clothes and a place to sleep. 
She had given love. 

“Oh, Jesus,” Barbry Allen breathed, “‘to think she’s 
dead and gone. We won’t ever see her again—Jesus, 
Jesus—-” 

Did Julia believe in God? She never went to church, 
but that wasn’t a sign one way or the other; some folks 
just prayed in their hearts. 

The burying— Barbry Allen gasped and buried her 
face in her hands. The thought of beautiful Julia low- 
ered into the ground struck deep into her belly and she 
tried to close the pain off with wrapped arms. She 
would have to see to the burying, and to be on the safe 
side, it ought to be done up right, with a preacher. 

Forehead leaned against the wall, she cried hard, 
chest heaving and cheeks wet, almost choking on 
rending sobs and wishing she could. But Julia’s house 
she’d been so proud of—it had to be cared for as if it 
was Julia’s baby. In a way, it was. 

She didn’t cry long, and dried her eyes on a dress 
sleeve. There’d be a mess of things to see to: the law 
and Julia’s lawyer, that nice old Jim Faire; then the 
girls, and tell Moy Cho. Julia was about to send for the 
Chinaman; if she’d done it quick, maybe he’d’ve 
stopped this. 
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The house, Julia’s house of dreams, what about it? 
There’d been papers signed, and Barbry Allen was 
right proud to write her name, though it was near 
about all she could put to paper yet. Julia sure bore 
down on schooling and books, and Barbry Allen 
meant to keep at it. But the house? 

... You are my daughter, Julia said; now, in all 
ways, you are my heir. As Grandmaman and maman 
gave what they could to me, so I leave what is mine to 
you. It was meant to be so, for it is never good to be 
alone. Remember that, chérie . ... 

Clifton Brandywine; ought she to send a China boy 
running to his fine house with the news? Would he try 
to get his hands on Julia’s house again? 

God, she needed Moy Cho; she needed somebody. 
Even Clifton? 

Cracking the door, she said to Moy Ling, who stood 
quietly in a wrapper: ““Come to me for money when 
you’re ready. Take another Chinaman for help, hire 
some horses and bring back Moy Cho.” 

To other staring faces, Barbry Allen said, “Get 
’ dressed. Stay downstairs and serve whiskey, but don’t 
take anybody to a room. Nobody, hear me? Keep any 
nosy bastard from coming upstairs, because if they 
bust in here, | mean to brain ’em. Tell them that.” 

They didn’t move quick and certain as Moy Ling, 
but mumbled to each other and looked back. Barbry 
Allen closed the door. When the law finally got here 
and went through the motions, she’d see the body to 
the undertaker and clean the room herself. She 
couldn’t bear to have strange hands messing over 
Julia’s things. Blood and all, it was her job and 
bounden duty, and by God, she'd do it. 

Going to the desk, she saw the tin money box kept in 
the righthand drawer; it was open and empty. At the 
dressing table, she found the lid ripped off the jewel 
box, and it was cleaned, too. Julia’s furs and gowns 
still hung in the armoire. The killer hadn’t grabbed 
furs; probably running short on time. 
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Burying her face in soft fur that still held the ghost of 
Julia’s perfume, Barbry Allen hugged the-coat like it 
was Julia. They hadn’t hugged enough; they hadn’t 
kissed enough. This house would be like a great, 
empty cave without Julia, but it would stay alive. 

“I swear to that,’ she murmured into the coat. 
*“Your house that you put so much of yourself into, it 
won't be let go. Clifton Brandywine won’t get his 
hands on it, and the marshal won’t shut it down. I 
swear to it, Miz Julia. Long as I have a breath in my 
body or beat to my heart, your house will keep run- 
nin’.”” 

Most the night’s receipts, if not all, were probably 
still behind the bar, she remembered. Back at the 
desk, she found the bankbook and slid it into her dress 
pocket. There’d be the biggest, fanciest funeral this 
town ever saw, if it cost every dime. Beyond that 
needed to run the house, she thought: bar supplies, 
food, doctor bills, soap, wood and coal oil—all details 
she’d never really got hold of. Julia was still a beautiful 
young woman, her whole life ahead. Nobody expected 
her to die off. 

Except the lowdown bastard that killed her. 

She jumped when the door boomed open. Marshal 
Dalton stomped in, eyes red and cigarette hanging 
under his mustache. He cut his eyes at her, nodded, 
and bent to pull back the sheet. “‘Done a sure job; 
messed her up. I couldn’t hardly believe it when that 
gal run huffin’ and puffin’ to my office. Two, three 
Chinee stopped me on the street, wantin’ to know who 
and what and everything else, like I knew somethin’ 
afore I got here. Damn! I told her somebody’d get 
killed in this house, but-I didn’t count on it bein’ her. 
Who done it, girl?” 

“I don’t know. Nobody heard a thing, I reckon.” 

He looked around. ‘‘What’s this slop on the floor?” 

“Her breakfast, would have been. Sarah Whiteside 
brings it ever’ morning about this time.” 
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‘Must of been some hooraw in here. Looks like she 
fought him good: But nobody heard her holler, no 
bustin’ around, stuff breakin’?” 

**You get used to noise,’ Barbry Allen said. “‘Kelly 
the Fiddler, the piano man, sometimes a banjo 
twangin’ and cowboys yipping; miners dancing. Only 
if the noise is different, like a real loud scream, do you 
take notice. Maybe Miz Julia was fighting too hard to 
scream.” 

He moved around the room, keeping his face turned 
from her. He was a gunfighter before, Julia said; once 
a killer, always a killer? He was always botherin’ her, 
Julia said, wanting bad to do it, but not having the 
nerve. She’d said that kind was dangerous. Did she 
mark her murderer’s face in the struggle? 

Barbry Allen walked to him and took his right arm. 
He snatched it away, snarling. ‘““Damn it, girl—don’t 
never do that! That’s my gun hand, and it stays clear.” 

She said, ‘“What happened to your face?” 

Dalton touched his cheek. ‘‘Some fool emptied a 
slop jar on Union Street, right where it’s steepest at B 
and C. I stepped in it and did the Comstock Glide in 
summer.” 

His brows came down as he stared at her. ““You 
think—? Hell, it wouldn’t take me but one lick with a 
gun barrel, so don’t you go tellin’ tales and spreadin’ 
lies; election’s comin’ up. I’m the law, girl; the law 
don’t murder women.” | 

“You haven’t always been law,” she said, ‘“‘and that 
badge ain’t pinned to no churchman, far as I can tell. 
Miz Julia could tell a heap about any man. She told me 
about you.” 

His face darkened. “‘I told you once. I’m the law, 
and if you mean to Keep whorin’ here now that she’s 
gone—”’ 

“I’m not a whore yet, and there’s two kinds of law: 
gun and legal paper. I say legal paper’s stronger with 
Lawyer Faire. He’s got some that says I’m Miz Julia’s 
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lawful adopted daughter and legal heir. Whatever she 
had is mine, and I don’t need any marshal allowin’ me 
to do with my own house and land.” 

“Shit!” he grunted. “She went and willed you—a 
cropper youngun—she left you all this? Goddamn; 
does Brandywine know?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘You aiming to find Miz Julia’s 
killer, or stand around mouthin’? He came through the 
garden door, you can see. The one you mostly use.” 

‘J done told you,” he almost whispered, and Barbry 
Allen wondered if she’d pushed him a mite far. “If I 
wanted her dead, one knock in the head’d do it. I 
wouldn’t have to beat on her and choke her, too.” 

Moving to the desk, she said, “‘He robbed all he 
could grab in a hurry. Got her jewels and that pretty 
gold watch she wore on her dress front—the one 
Clifton Brandywine gave her. Took what money he 
could find.” 

“Brandywine,” the marshal said, and gnawed the 
end of his mustache. ‘‘Mister Biggety Brandywine, 
away up on the hill. Ain’t been standin’ drinks to 
ever’ body at the Nugget of late; not since the war. 
Thought he had paper on this here house.” 

Barbry Allen shook her head again. “‘She paid him 
off.” 

‘Well, now; guess I better talk to Mister Brandy- 
wine.” 

“Can I move her?” 

‘Huh? Oh—her; reckon so. I seen all I have to, so 
you can call for ol’ Lige Sampson. And I’m goin’ to go 
over them papers, girl.” 

“Figured you would,” she answered. Lige Sampson 
was Virginia City’s biggest undertaker, and looked it, a 
hunched old crow in his shabby black suit. She didn’t 
want to put Julia in his skinny hands. 

To Frank Dalton’s back she said, ““Enjoy yourself at 
the Brandywine place.” 

‘““Kin we come in?” Two blowsy women stood, 
edgy, in the hall. ‘““We was friends of Julia; knowed her 
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on C Street. I’m Molly Be Damn.and this here’s Velvet 
Ass Rose. Is it true she’s dead?”’ 

‘““She’s not fitten,’” Barbry Allen said. “She hasn’t 
been laid out for anybody to see yet.” 

“Yeah,” Rose said, ““we seen that ornery marshal 
leavin’. Who done it?”’ 

““Who?’’ Molly repeated, big fists propped on wide 
hips. ‘‘Be damn if’n we don’t draw his guts, the fist 
fucker. Wasn’t a better whore nowhere than Julia 
Bulette.”’ 

““We don’t know yet,” Barbry Allen said, “but I aim 
to find out.” 

‘*Well,”’ Rose mumbled, “if we can help? And if we 
can come to the buryin’-—” 

“‘Sure you can,’ Barbry Allen said. ‘‘Any friend of 
Miz Julia is welcome.” 

They were the first of so many, meaning well but 
interfering with all that had to be done. Drawn by four 
black horses, Lige Sampson’s black hearse carried the 
body away. The porch was filled with crying women 
who waved hankies, and men who looked uncomfort- 
able; a small crowd gathered at the carriage house, and 
beside steps that rose from the street. 

As Barbry Allen herded her girls back inside the 
house, a mine whistle sounded, although it wasn’t near 
the end of the shift; another followed, and yet another, 
until the mountain and all its valleys rang with the kind 
of salute Julia would have understood. Barbry Allen 
came near to crying again, but held it off. 

‘Sarah, where’s John Milian? The stove’s about out 
and nothin’ put on for dinner.” 

Sarah whimpered. ‘‘H-how can you even think of 
eating at a time like—”’ 

‘Hush! Somebody has to take care of it all, and it’s 
up to me. I never asked for this, but Miz Julia figured I 
could handle it, so I mean to see it through, like she 
wanted. Find that Frenchie and kick him ’til he’s 
sober. And how’s the whiskey holding out?”’ 

*‘Whiskey? Wh-whiskey?”’ 
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Barbry Allen shook the older woman. ‘‘Miz Julta’s 
bar! I expect it’s running low, so best you send Jennie 
in a carriage to haul some more—another keg of beer 
and as much redeye as she can tote. Never mind wine; 
they’re not drinking that.” 

Sarah turned, tucking up loose hair, and Barbry 
Allen called after: ‘‘Not Miz Julia’s Sunday carriage, 
neither! Jennie can drive a wagon, if she has to, but 
don’t take the fancy carriage.” 

She’d loved that carriage, Julia had. The pair of 
matched bays were right pretty prancing the streets 
with a good man at the reins while Julia sat in the back, 
all furs and flashing jewels. She liked to ride to the 
Opera House in her Sunday carriage, and smiled wider 
when ladies there sniffed like they smelled something 
bad. Of course, most men winked on the sly. The 
brave ones lifted tall hats and smiled back, but those 
didn’t have wives on their arms. 

Why do you go there? Barbry Allen had asked, and 
Julia said because she had the right and enjoyed the 
music; enjoyed rubbing the old cats’ noses in it, 
mostly. Then they both laughed like crazy. Barbry 
Allen blinked; life would be hard without her. She was 
more Ma than sister, but more sister than friend, and 
the best, closest friend a girl ever had. 

The undertaker had Julia, what was left of her after 
Barbry Allen did all she could to clean and pretty her 
up. Now it was up to Lige Sampson for the rest. 
Barbry Allen scrubbed walls and floor so hard that her 
arms and back ached, covering one hurt with another. 
She worked at cleaning the room as if doing it proper 
could bring Julia back. Sometimes she cried, her tears 
mingling with sweat. 

Twice she went down to the well for water, not even 
hearing the drunken men and women who were hold- 
ing an early wake for Julia Bulette, passing through 
them like they were campfire smoke. When the work- 
man came with his locks and iron bar, she showed him 
where she wanted them across the garden door. Then 
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she went back to wash and peel and scrape, thinking 
that nobody else would come sneaking through that 
door unless she let him in. But it was locking the barn 
after the mule was gone, and she cried quietly again. 

Toting the Greener, the shotgun rider came, knock- 

ing ueasily. She bought the double barrel off him 
without dickering, she was that tired and drained by 
tears. 
_ Barbry Allen slumped on the edge of the bed, skirt 
damp and her knees sore. Stiffened hands hanging, 
chin upon her chest, she rested, dimly conscious of 
crowd noises growing, of dark slipping into the room. 
It was nighttime in Julia’s whorehouse, just as: if she 
was still here. Sighing, Barbry Allen looked up. 

And saw Moy Cho. 

He stood just inside the doorway, palms together 
and fingers steepled, as if he was praying. He was tall 
and wide and maybe worn around the edges, sun 
darkened and grayer than she remembered. But he 
was Moy Cho, home at last, and she was glad, so 
damned glad. 


Chapter 14 


SOMEHOW, Moy CHO SMELLED DIFFERENT THAN A 
white man. When she buried her face against his broad 
chest and breathed, he was woodsmoke and stained 
leather shirt; he was sageblown desert and the grainy 
taste of salt from the mine he’d lived in. And some- 
thing else—an alien thing not of external odors, but a 
strangeness that rose from within. It was not unpleas- 
ant. 

But oh God, he was strong and she clung to him to 
get back her own strength, to draw some kind of 
rejuvenation from this big man who had meant so 
much to Julia Bulette. His arms were light around her, 
but he had the feel of a mountain, eternally solid and 
unmoving. J 

Drawing back just a little, she looked up at his face 
and found pain there, agony muffled within the black 
and lidded eyes. Folks said Chinamen didn’t show 
emotion, but they were wrong. 

His voice rose from the well of his corded throat, 
only a whisper, but a whisper like that of a diamond- 
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back sliding through dry leaves, packed with the quiet 
promise of sudden death. “Who kill Missy Julia?” 

Finally, after his arms fell from her, Barbry Allen let 
him go and moved away. “It could have been just 
about any crazy man, any thief who'd murder a 
woman like her so he could steal her things.” 

He pointed. ‘‘Through garden door?” 

She nodded and went to the table, lifted a bottle. 
“That’s what we figure. You want a drink? For the first 
time in my life, I reckon I ¢an purely use one.” 

Shaking his head at the drink, Moy Cho said, ““No 
stranger come through garden door. Killer know 
Missy Julia; she know him.” 

The liquor seared Barbry Allen’s throat and misted 
her eyes. She coughed and pulled a deep breath. 
“Might be. I think she-marked him, though. She—”’ 
swallowing again, she went on: “‘Miz Julia fought real 
hard.” 

Taking slow steps into the room, Moy Cho came to 
stand at Julia’s desk, to touch its polished top gently 
with his fingertips. ‘‘Marshal come?” 

She brought her glass to the desk and stood beside 
him until that felt funny. ‘‘Marshal Dalton has a 
marked cheek and an excuse for it.” 

“You sit,’ he murmured and Barbry Allen went 
around to take Julia’s chair. It felt right and wrong 
together, her sitting there. But Moy Cho said, “You 
missy now. He come—Brandywine come?”’ 

‘Not yet.” She sipped at the glass and the stuff 
didn’t burn so much. ‘‘Scared to cross his wife, I 
expect.” 

‘Then you no see his face?” 

Staring hard at him, she said, ‘““You think—oh! I 
gedkon he could get mad enough to—no, Moy Cho; I 
won’t believe that. Not Clifton; he—he loved her too 
much.” 

The big man’s face was hard, his eyes flinty. ““Men 
sometime kill thing they love.” 

‘II suppose, but—oh hell. I’d rather think it was 
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anybody else, anybody. But if it was him, if there’s 
even a strong suspicion Clifton Brandywine killed Miz 
Julia—he’ll pay for it. I swear he'll pay for it.” 

“Yes,” Moy Cho said, and again that deadly scrap- 
ing sandpapered his voice. Changing the tone, he told 
her: ‘“You are tired and must sleep. I watch. All Moy 
Cho family watch and look and question.” 

She wanted to reach after him, but he was swiftly 
gone, hands folded into widemouth sleeves, pigtail 
swinging behind like the lash of a plaited whip. He said 
she was missy now, that she should sit behind Julia’s 
desk. Barbry Allen glanced at the big bed. And sleep 
in Julia’s bed, too? That might make her some kind of 
buzzard, eager to peck at the corpse before it got cold. 
She shuddered and crossed arms over breasts to rock 
slowly in the chair, Julia’s chair. 

.. . My daughter... . my true daughter, for I did not 
build this grand house for myself alone, but also for 
one who would come after me... 

Barbry Allen squeezed her breasts. God knows she 
was familiar with dying and loss. Her brothers and 
sister, taken by bloody flux and fevers; Pa and Ma and 
the rest crushed to death in the falling, shattering 
wagon that flung her clear. Seemed like she was meant 
to be alone, that some angel or the other that saw to 
such things decided that Barbry Allen Satterlee would 
keep getting cut off from everybody she was close to. 

“Goddamn,” she said to the big, empty room that 
smelled of lye soap now, ‘‘howcome it has to be me? 
What’d J ever do to anybody? Where is it written 
down in some golden book that J have to do without 
family and kin and—anybody I love?” 

Pouring another drink, she tossed it down and went 
to strip the bed, to replace silken sheets with clean 
ones that did not hold Julia’s perfume. Tomorow, she 
thought, the brandy working inside her and making her 
eyelids heavy; tomorrow Julia Bulette would be bur- 
ied. And tonight her adopted daughter would move 
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into her bed, into the position of authority in Julia’s 
house of dreams. 

Barbry Allen was still a virgin, not yet a hooker. 
Could she be a good whorehouse madam? Falling 
across the bed, she snugged under a comforter and 
knew she had to be good at the job, or someone else 
would take the house and Julia could not lie easy in her 
grave—the deep, dark hole being dug even now. 

She had no black dress, and next morning found her 
cutting and pinning one of Julia’s to fit. It was a little 
fancy for the funeral, Barbry Allen thought, then 
threw away the idea; Julia wouldn’t mind at all. She 
never did anything like other women. 

Moy Cho had the carriage waiting, the fancy one. 
What girls couldn’t crowd in, followed in the wagon, 
and for once everybody was still as could be, although 
heavy perfume didn’t hide all the smells of hangovers. 

On the seat beside Moy Cho, Barbry Allen laid a 
hand upon the big man’s arm. He reined up the car- 
riage as the crowd of men approached, and she looked 
beyond the leaders to the black draped hearse. The 
crowd went.quiet as the cloud of dust they’d raised 
marching. 

“The cemetery’s the other way; what—”’ 

Kettle Beily Brown took off his derby. “It’s like 
this, Barbry Allen. The good ladies of the town claim 
Julia ain’t to be buried in hallowed ground—their 
goddamn cemetery, that is. And they got the preacher 
to go along with ’em. He’s blockin’ the gate, so it was 
either shoot him down or turn hind tail to.” 

Her jaws clenched so hard they hurt. She forced 
them open to say, ‘‘Where—where are you taking 
her?”’ 

He pointed. “‘Acrost the gully yonder. We'll put up a 
monument not a one of them old hens can miss from 
anywheres in Virginia City. That is—if it’s all right 
with you.” 

Clenching her fists, Barbry Allen nodded. There 
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was nothing else to do. It was the business they were 
in. The good women of the town could not stomach 
the idea of a lowly whore buried where they or their 
good husbands would someday lie. But they did not 
turn away from bellying up to the husbands who’d lain 
with that whore. Hallowed ground, hallowed beds? 

Behind her as she climbed down the gully, following 
the procession, the girls began to bicker and complain. 
Barbry Allen didn’t try to shush them, but concen- 
trated on not slipping down the rocky slope, on keep- 
ing away from cactus, on the coffin being balanced so 
carefully by sweating miners. Starting up the other 
side, she had to save her breath for the climb. When 
she reached the flat place almost to the top of the gully, 
her knees were shaky and she had to gasp for breath. 

Kettle Belly Brown puffed hard and sweated harder, 
but Barbry Allen thought him the handsomest man in 
the world at that moment. He’d shown guts and lead- 
ership and what all else it took to bring Julia Bulette 
‘away out here for burying. 

So faithful K. B. Brown had gotten red in the face 
and stomped and hollered, and when he got done, a 
whole herd of folks tromped along behind Julia’s cas- 
ket. They followed clear across the valley and up on 
the side of the ridge facing the city. 

“Right bigod here,’ Kettle Belly announced, punch- 
ing the high desert earth with the metal end of his 
walking cane. ‘“‘We’ll plant Julia all to herself, without 
no mealy mouth hypocrites to both sides. And here’s 
where Ill personal guarantee a tall, white stone—a 
real whopper—gets put up. Each so-called lady in 
Virginia City will be able to see it every time she looks 
out. In fact, she won’t be able to keep from seein’ it.” 

Then he sat down while the crowd applauded and 
had water poured over his head. Barbry Allen stayed 
beside the coffin on its rickety ore wagon; the climb 
had been too steep for a carriage, and a prospector’s 
burro was pressed into service, along with many will- 
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ing hands. Julia’s trip up the mountainside was 
smooth, considering. 

Barbry Allen glanced over at Moy Cho and the 
distant nervous onlookers left around the man. Al! the 
house girls sobbed here, and Velvet Ass Rose and 
Molly Be Damn were drunk. But so was half the band 
of mourners, working men and businessmen all, sa- 
loon keepers, keno dealers, miners, cowhands and 
drifters. The slope was covered with them, hoisting 
bottles and making farewell toasts to a lady they cared 
about, Barbry Allen thought. 

Mouth hung open, Jean Milian hunkered next to a 
bush of Spanish Bayonet and sneaked pulls from a 
bottle hid inside a long wool coat. She knew he’d filled 
that jug with dregs left in bar glasses, and what he 
could draw off from other bottles. He’d come home a 
full day after Julia was killed, and for sake of her 
memory, Barbry Allen let him stay, but never under- 
stood what Julia saw in the crazy little Frenchie. 
Somebody had tied a black band around his arm. He 
wouldn’t have had the sense to, by himself. 

Just about every man of any account in the town 
waited for Preacher Moxley to read service over the 
grave Chinamen near about had dug. John Moxley had 
been a real preacher once, before he took to mining, 
whiskey and whores. There was Lawyer Faire and Jim 
MacKay; Mr. George Hearst from California, Sutro, 
Gould and Curry. Fanning himself with a straw hat 
was that funny man from the newspaper, Sam Cle- 
mens, and Mister Fleishacker of San Francisco; real 
big silver mogul, they said—whatever mogul meant. 

And yes, looking hangdog and sickish, there was 
Clifton Brandywine. Nobody had seen him since be- 
fore Julia died, for he hadn’t been man enough to teil 
his missus off and come to the wake. Barbry Allen 
kept sidling through the crowd until she reached his 
side, while Chinaman shovels went chick-ching! into 
rocky sand, His skin seemed real white, like he’d been 
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out of the sun for a spell. He spared her a quick 
sideways glance and half a nod. She moved around to 
his other side. 

“Time you showed up,” she murmured. 

The Chinamen stood back, shovel points glinting in 
the sun, and Barbry Allen thought that normally, Julia 
wouldn’t be up this early in the day, and in a way she 
wasn’t. She was still lying down. 

Preacher Moxley waved his arms but nobody settled 
down until Kettle Belly Brown climbed a rock and 
beat a whiskey bottle against the bottom of a gold pan 
off some prospector’s burro. 

Clifton Brandywine said, “‘What could I have done, 
before? I didn’t want to see her, God knows. I didn’t 
want to look down and see her all—all changed. But no 
matter what, I came to pay last respects. Julia de- 
served respect.” 

And the preacher said: “Dearly beloved—some- 
body knock that drunk Piute in the head if he don’t 
stop bellerin’—dearly beloved, we are gathered 
here—” : 

Sun hammered down, but a stir of wind carried the 
odor of sage and ruffled bared -heads as Barbry Allen 
turned her face to it. Maybe it had been rough on 
Clifton, coming to the funeral. Lavelle must have 
raised all kind of hell to keep him away. He was near 
about sober, too, and lately that was really something 
for him. Respect, he said. 

Not listening to the memorized service Moxley was 
hurrying through, she thought it was nice all these men 
and the whores came to pay respect to Julia Bulette. 
The sermon wasn’t really about: her because nobody 
could tell about her good enough. And Julia wouldn’t 
mind if the mourners hoorawed some; she’d want 
them to be happy. 

Clifton leaned close. His hand gentle upon her own. 
‘*I—I loved her, you know. I really loved her.” 

Knowing a red flash of anger, she wanted to yell in 
his pale face, to holler then why hadn’t he moved in 
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with Julia and: protected her like a real man should 
have. But she already knew that answer, and maybe it 
was enough that Clifton admitted aloud he had loved a 
whore. 

Barbry Allen looked off across the valley. Virginia 
City ladies over yonder were sniffing at each other and 
saying how terrible that a fallen woman could distract 
half the men in town. Half hell; even the mines were 
shut down. She felt a drop of sweat grow on her upper 
lip and lifted a gloved finger. Julia said wearing gloves 
was a sign of class. 

Preacher Moxley said something about ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust. Barbry Allen thought of other 
words mumbled over rockpile graves on the long, hard 
journey to California, and tried to bring back the faces 
of her brothers and sisters. It was hard; she could put 
worried eyes and a tired mouth on her ma’s face, and 
see pa all worn down and dragging. But the younguns 
hadn’t been with her long enough to truly know. Now 
they were just cotton headed blurs, and she felt guilty 

-about it. 

But if she lived to be old as the rock she was sitting 
on, she’d never forget one speck of Julia Bulette’s 
face, nor lose the soft and easy sound of that wise 
voice. 

One of the whores took to crying, and Molly Be 
Damn carried it on louder; pretty soon all the whores 
were sobbing. Barbry Allen’s eyes were dry because 
she didn’t cry out in the open for folks to see, and right 
now she was thinking again on Julia’s killer. She’d 
shed no tears for him, and damn anybody who did. 

Clifton’s hand still warmed her own, and she turned 
it so her fingers could hang to his, needing a comfort 
she couldn’t ask for, needing help and closeness she 
would not show. 

... Think long and decide, Julia said. The business 
is not for everyone, chérie; only a few are strong 
enough. Only a few have the ambition to be more than 
a crib girl, hein... 
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Surprised that she had leaned her head on Clifton’s 
shoulder, that she could smeil his scent of tobacco and 
brandy and something more, that her cheek had 
known the black broadcloth of his coat and the 
smoothness of his own closely shaved cheek; she 
inched away on her rock but didn’t let go his hand— 
she still had that to cling to. They had both loved 
Julia. 

She looked away from the preacher and fresh pine 
coffin and across at the town, at the hill beyond, where 
stood Julia’s house of dreams. Barbry Allen hadn’t 
thought much on being a whore, because her mind had 
been made up shortly after Julia took her in. From all 
she saw, whoring was better than what she’d known so 
far. The job was easy, work time short and pay right 
fancy. She could make more money in a single night 
than Pa turned in his best crop month. 

It had only been Julia talking college, and now there 
was no way to go, for somebody had to see to the 
_ house. 

It wouldn’t be all good, but she figured to take care 
of the crazy men and mean ones just like Julia had, 
maybe.a little better. She wasn’t kind as Julia had 
been. Anybody tried to hurt a girl now would think his 
head was stuck in a milk bucket and somebody was 
whipping on it with a singletree. 

Outside of the time Julia put that little pistol on 
Dillon, she only talked gently to mean drunks and men 
who went kind of crazy with a whore, with a woman 
they’d paid to do about anything they wanted. She 
talked nice and explained and sometimes let them 
come back to the house if they behaved. What she’d 
done was right—for Julia. No crazy bastard would get 
a second lick at Barbry Allen. 

Again, the breeze touched her face, this time smell- 
ing more of chaparral and Spanish Bayonet, but 
touched with raw earth of the open grave. High, high 
over the ridge, a hawk wheeled free and easy in a 
bright blue sky. It rode on widespread wings, circled 
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unrestricted and far, looking down on the whole 
damned world. Barbry Allen hoped it was just like that 
with Julia now. 

“Took up,’ Clifton whispered. “See that bird? It 
could be our Julia saying goodbye.” 

Letting go his hand as if it was a diamondback, 
Barbry Allen flinched. It was like he’d drilled a little 
hole in her head and was peeping in. She didn’t like it. 
Not answering, she only nodded and cut her eyes over 
at him, then away when he smiled. 

He was about old as her Pa would be, if the wagon 
hadn’t gone over the grade, but Pa had looked and 
acted a heap older. It made a difference, she reckoned, 
living in a white house on a hill, or down in the fields 
working from can’t see to can’t see. 

“Amen,” said Preacher Moxley. 

The crowd muttered, ‘‘Amen.” 

Some miners had been sitting on the drunk Piute, 
and when they climbed off him, he wobbled up and 
went to hollering. Kelly the Fiddler played 
“Alouette,” one of Julia’s favorite songs. K. B. Brown 
mopped his face and put on his hat. 

Barbry Allen went to where he stood with Moxley 
and thanked him. Then she put a double eagle into the 
preacher’s hand and he looked right happy with it. 

Walking downslope, she took Clifton’s arm as he 
said, “‘I don’t want to hear dirt fall on her, do you?”’ 

Because he was doing it again, getting inside her 
mind, she pulled away after a few steps and herded the 
girls, keeping them in one bunch. They’d been passing 
around bottles and were near about drunk, apt to fall 
into some steep ravine. 

Partway down, she turned once and waited beside 
Clifton while the burro and empty ore wagon clunked 
past. The wheeling hawk was gone from the sky over 
the ridge top. 

Jean Milian scrabbled down in front of her, rattling 
stones and raising harsh dust. Dirt rode his knees and 
he slobbered. The black band had slipped down his 
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arm and hung at the elbow. ‘““You not make Jean go?” 

Barbry Allen stopped, her hand somehow in Clif- 
ton’s again. “‘Miz Julia kept you on and I'll do the 
same, unless you cause trouble. Stay out of the whis- 
key; keep sober enough to cook meals.” 

Sweat dripped from his bobbing face, glistened over 
bruises and a long scratch. He was always falling down 
drunk and hurting himself, she thought, but frowned 
after the man as he stumbled and weaved down the 
slope. 

A shadow loomed to her left and she saw Moy Cho’s 
still face, the blank eyes he showed other people. He 
stared after Jean, but if the marked face bothered him, 
he didn’t show it. Chinamen weren’t the only folks to 
hide feelings; she’d been doing it all her life. Share- 
cropper younguns learned fast. If they squalled, they 
got slapped, and when they fought each other, it was 
silent and mean so-nobody would knock them apart 
with a hoe handle. 

That was because grown croppers kept still around 
their betters: plantation owners, storekeepers and the 
like. They didn’t want their younguns calling attention 
and making trouble. At least, that’s the way Barbry 
Allen had figured it out, the reason she made for her Pa 
not ever petting her or holding her on his lap or saying 
she was pretty. 

Most croppers now, they took out their frustrations 
on niggers, because niggers couldn’t fight back. But 
didn’t the blacks know howcome! The preacher said 
over Julia: Dust to dust, ash to ash— 

‘Back home the blacks chanted more lines: 
** .. d’ruther be a nigger, than po’ white trash!”’ 

But niggers doted on their younguns, hugged and 
sang to them, hoorawed and made a heap of having 
them close. Was that something else they had over 
poor white trash? 

Only, Barbry Allen Satterlee wasn’t white trash 
anymore. She was mistress of a big white house on a 
hill; papers in Lawyer Faire’s office said so, and copies 
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were put by in the Bank of Nevada. Save the under- 
taker, nobody could lay claim to a penny owing. 
Already there was more money in her name than some 
big land owners in Mississippi could brag on, espe- 
cially since the war. 

Clifton took her elbow and helped her over a rough 
place in the trail. She glanced at him and thought how 
high-faluting he must have been, before the war, be- 
fore he came out west. Young Mister Brandywine, 
astride a snorting big horse; cutting wild didoes with 
other moneyed gentlemen; gambling the nights away; 
slipping late into slave quarters to rut his fill of the 
prettiest girls there; playing the fool with loose women 
of the town-— 

The sound escaping her was half laugh and part sob. 
Good lord, loose women! 

They reached the valley floor then, and the girls 
gathered at a tiny spring that trickled from a green- 
moss fold of rock. While they drank and splashed 
water on red faces, Barbry Allen turned once more to 
look back. From here, she couldn’t see the new grave; 
its turned earth didn’t show. She saw stragglers 
whooping and singing down as fiddle music flung 
quick, bouncy notes that sparkled over the hillside like 
crystal dewdrops. It was done, and there was no use 
staring after it. 

Putting her back to the ridge, she accepted Clifton’s 
arm, but eased away from the inadvertent brush of his 
thigh. She said it softly, but didn’t really care if he 
heard: 

“Thank you, Miz Julia. I won’t ever shame you or 
your house. And pretty soon you can rest easy, be- 
cause I aim to fix your murderer.” 

After that, she saved her breath for the long climb 
up. 

On the front porch of the house, Clifton removed his 
hat and bowed over her hand as if she was a lady. He 
said, “I'll not come in today, and I doubt many other 
men will. But if you need me, girl—if you need any- 
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thing at all, don’t hesitate. Send someone for me and 
I'll come.” 

“Even if she—if your wife knows?” 

Straightening, he said, ‘“Even so. I try not to repeat 
my mistakes.” 

She stood in the door and watched him go down the 
street with long, graceful strides. Clifton Brandywine 
was more sober than she’d seen him in a long time, and 
she hoped he would stay that way. Maybe he would, 
now. 

Nobody came that night, although she kept the 
doors open. Most of the girls were too drunk to work, 
anyhow. It seemed that only Moy Ling and Sarah 
Whiteside stayed sober and quiet, so Barbry Allen sat 
with them in the kitchen as Moy Cho served dinner. 
Jean Milian was gone again, but he’d put on cornbread 
and a haunch of venison before he left. 

Over coffee she said, “‘It’ll take me a spell to go over 
the books, because it’s not easy for me to figure. I'd 
appreciate help when I ask.” 

Dabbing her eyes, Sarah said, ““You—you want 
everybody to stay on—even me?” 

‘“‘Sure,”’ Barbry Allen answered. 

Moy Cho put down cornbread. ‘I do not leave, 
ever. Moy Ling is to marry.” 

Barbry Allen’s head came up. “‘But who—what man 
would marry a whore?” 

‘“‘Chinaman,” he said without blinking. ““Debt paid 
now; Moy Ling has money to bring husband. Can 
marry.’ 

“Why, that’s wonderful!” Barbry Allen said. ‘““We’ll 
throw the biggest wedding party—”’ 

She saw his face and said, ‘“‘Reckon not. Still, if you 
don’t get treated right, you just come on home, Moy 
Ling.” 

‘Home,’ Moy Cho said, as his sister hung her head 
and blushed. ‘“‘Home; yes, missy.” 

Leaving them then, she climbed stairs and stood 
inside the suite. Someone had lighted lamps that cast a 
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soft glow over Julia’s things-—the desk and tables, the 
dry sink, those great walls of books that must someday 
be read. And the bed, gold leaf and mirrors, hers now. 
Barbry Allen checked the bar and lock on the garden 
door, then sat down and opened the desk’s middle 
drawer. 

Ivory and silver, the derringer winked up at her; too 
bad Julia didn’t have it in hand when her killer came 
through the not-secret door. There were a few French 
coins and a paper banknote. Reaching far back in the 
main drawer as Julia had shown her long ago, she 
pressed the little wooden stud and brought out the flat 
velvet box hidden behind a false backing. 

Opening it, she said, ‘““He didn’t get all of them, just 
what he could grab and run with.” 

The rest of Julia’s jewels rested upon black velvet: a 
small diamond ring and a gold necklace; red earbobs 
and a string of pearls. She held the pearls to her throat 
and tried to feel Julia’s warm skin through them. — 

In the other drawer and of no interest to a thief: 
household ledgers, a packet of old letters in French, 
tied with ribbon and turning brown; unused quill pens 
and a bottle of ink; a book of poems with a flower 
pressed inside. Closing the drawers, Barbry Allen 
cried. 

Surrounded by small, shadowy ghosts, here where 
nobody could see her, she hung her head and cried for 
the only love she’d known, and would never know 
again. 


Chapter 15 


SOME MEN TESTED BARBRY ALLEN’S MANAGEMENT 
of the house right off, rowdy ones and the kind who 
tried to get something for nothing. Quick and certain, 
she put them in their place, but with something of 
Julia’s remembered gentleness. One fool tried Moy 
Cho, and the big Chinaman broke the cowboy’s arm. 
After that, the house settled back into its routine, 
except for Frank Dalton and Major Ormsby. 

She wouldn’t let the marshal in the back door, so he 
had to act as though he was on official business, and 
she made sure to always see him downstairs in front of 
other folks. She wasn’t certain what he wanted of her, 
if he was still mad because she’d just about accused 
him of Julia’s killing, or if he was plain worried. 

Ormsby; that slippery bastard wanted in the garden 
door, too. She wasn’t about to let that happen and told 
him so. Julia warned that he was a strange one, but 
when he took to visiting Injun Annie regularly, he 
didn’t try to hurt her. She reported that the one-time 
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major wanted to do funny things and acted poison 
mean, but never made a real move. 

Moy Cho always hovered close to either man, 
Barbry Allen noted, just out of sight. There was word 
his tong brothers heard every word said in Virginia 
City, in drunkenness or in jest. But nobody laid brag to 
killing Julia, and it seemed nobody was trying to find 
out who had, especially not the law. 

It was a week after the burying that Clifton Brandy- 
wine came calling. He didn’t even pause for a drink at 
the bar as she watched from the stairs, but nodded 
greeting to one and all and paused halfway up to smile 
at her. She gave back half a smile and led him into the 
suite, feeling happy as if he’d been gone for years and 
she was just getting a look at him again. 

_Clifton appeared neater than she remembered, 
clothing brushed and fitting him better, the sallow look 
gone from his face. Hair trimmed, mustache tidy and 
linen spotless, he was the Virginia gentleman once 
more. Only his eyes seemed off, somehow; they were 
too shiny, yet sleepy lidded. 

‘“‘Barbry Allen,” he said, placing his tall hat on the 
desk before kissing her hand. ‘‘I thought to give you— 
give us both—time to recover from our great loss. It 
still seems as if I’m rushing, but there are circum- 
stances—”’ 

Freeing her hand, he stood back and took a thin 
cigar from a shiny case. ‘‘Does the smoke bother 
you?” 

She shook her head, the touch of his lips still warm 
upon her fingers. She wasn’t used to being asked if a 
man could light up. 

He thumbnailed flame from a sulphur match and 
smoke rose hazy blue about his head. Why, she 
thought: there is a kiss of silver along both Clifton’s 
temples, like little bird wings. But he isn’t old; not 
Clifton Brandywine. 

““Can I fix you some brandy?” She could be polite, 
too. 
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He surprised her. “‘No thank you, dear. I—it’s best I 
curtail my drinking, for a while at least.” 

“Y_yes, I reckon so. I mean, if it’s not good for 
you—well, now; you look better, Clifton.’ For a spell 
back yonder, whenever she stared at him too long, her 
Pa’s face came ghosting in to get in the way. Barbry 
Allen never understood why; the two men were noth-- 
ing alike and never had been. 

But now—she couldn’t make out Pa at all. 

‘May I have a seat?”’ He took the chair opposite the 
desk, and there was nothing she could do but come sit 
behind it. Now she wanted a drink, something to do 
with her hands. 

“Barbry Allen—it pains me to come to you like this. 
But I’ve always—”’ His smile reached across at her. 
“No, not always. But when I came to know your 
goodness, the sweetness of you, I began to consider 
you as—as much mine as Julia’s. I mean—” he 
paused, took a deep breath; then he brushed one hand 
over his coppery, wavy hair, over the new silver wings 
feathering there ‘“—-it’s difficult to put into words. May 
it suffice to say I think of us as family; yes, that’s the 
word: family.” 

A pulse thrummed in her throat and she pulled her 
hands into her lap to hide their trembling. Her own Pa 
would never have said that, and Ma might have 
frowned over the word, knowing it but wondering at a 
need to apply it. a 

“I’m glad you think th-that way, Clifton.” 

Studying the glow of his cigar he said, ‘“Maybe you 
won’t be. Did Julia’s—ah, killer steal all her jewelry? 
The two carat diamond and that sapphire almost as 
big?” 

Barbry Allen showed him the velvet box. “He 
missed this because she had them hid. Got that pretty 
little watch that chimes, too. I looked all over for it and 
the other things.” 

“Yes.” He passed one hand over his eyes. “I gave 
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her that watch. Well, the pearls and the small rings just 
might do it, but if there’s any extra money—” 

Suddenly getting up and pacing the room, he put his 
back to her and looked out the window. ““There’s a 
new ledge I could bid on, if my wife and her brother 
hadn’t gotten hold of my stock. While I was in my 
cups—well, before I realized it, they had just about 
everything in his name. Damn it! That a man should 
fall so low—” 

Her skirt rustled as she went to stand behind him. 
“You had some cause, I reckon; the war and Miz Julia 
and—and everything.” She swallowed. “I haven't got 
it all straightened out yet, but there’s some money, 
eight or nine thousand in gold I can put my hand to. 
And you’re welcome to the jewels, what’s left of 
them.” 

Turning he caught her shoulders in both hands. She 
felt the gentle power of them, felt his closeness as he 
said, ““Thank you, my dear; thank you. You won't 
regret it, and I’ll sign notes, make it legal indebted- 
ness, in case my loving wife and her conniving brother 
get wind of—” 

Her heart rose to catch in her throat as he brought 
her to him, but his kiss was light upon her lips, come 
and gone so quickly. But something—not whiskey or 
cigar smell—something different: sweetish and cloy- 
ing, like cooked sorghum. ‘ll see your lawyer my- 
self, ask him to keep it quiet when he draws up the 
papers. It’s a rich ledge of silver, Barbry Allen; I’m 
certain of it, and when it’s producing it will mean so 
much—a change in everything, everything! Now if 
you can—”’ 

She passed him the flat velvet box. “Tl have Jim 
Faire give you the money. And Clifton—I’m happy 
you stopped drinking so much.” 

His laugh rang clear, the first time she’d heard it so 
in months, since the war ended or before. ‘‘I, too, dear 
child.” 
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The mantel clock counted moments long in passing 
as she stood holding her tight throat. Child, he had 
called her—child. But he’d also said family, and she 
lay upon the bed to stare at the patterned ceiling. A 
new strike could break Clifton Brandywine’s chains 
and make him his own man again, free him from 
Lavelle and Dillon. If he was at last lifting himself from 
the dark despair of the Confederacy’s defeat, then 
he’d be the man Julia had first known, sure and bold 
and— 

Forcing herself up and to the dressing table, Barbry 
Allen prepared for the coming night and the business 
she must run, Lawyer Faire might think her a fool for 
lending Clifton money, but deep inside, she knew the 
right of it and thought Julia would approve. 

Downstairs, mine owner Bill Stewart stood at the 
far end of the bar and she went to him, bought him 
another drink while the musicians began tuning up. 
‘Bill, if | were to invest in a new strike, where would it 
be?” 

He pulled on a big cigar. ‘““Down at the Mormon 
settlement; Panaca, they call it. Ore’s probably twelve 
miles off, in the Pioche fields. Ain’t rightly new, either; 
company’s been in there since 1864, but not much 
diggin’. Damn Piutes get real sassy down yonder, and 
the shaft is in a box canyon hard to get out of when 
trouble pops.” 

She steered him into telling how the first Mormons 
near Panaca smelted lead from what the Indian called 
heavy earth. Its shiny, brittle bullets fouled gun barrels 
and recalled legends of Nevada Indians fighting whites 
with silver bullets. The strike soon followed, with 
investors like Hearst and Fleishacker interested. __ 

It was simple to draw a charge from pans to settler, 
Stewart went on; then quicksilver was skimmed from 
the settler and strained through a sack, producing 
amalgam. If pinched, the stuff squeaked, a sure sign of 
gold or silver. 
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She thanked him for filling her in, and halfway 
across the floor was swept into a big freighter’s arms. 
She danced a waltz with him, and another man patted 
her tail when she moved toward the kitchen. She 
smiled at him like the whore she wasn’t yet. 

Moy Cho nodded and poured coffee for her. Steam 
rose fragrant to her nostrils and the cup warmed her 
- hands. She couldn’t hold it off forever. What virgin 
ever ran a whorehouse? Men like Bill Stewart would 
pay for what she had, and pay well. And she wasn’t 
afraid of the physical act, lord knows; she’d watched 
farm animals coupling and caught accidental glimpses 
of the cribs in use. That didn’t spook her. 

Why did she cling to her cherry, then? Barbry Allen 
didn’t know. She was waiting for—something. Making 
a face, she said, “This coffee is bottom of the pot. 
Where’s Jean Milian?” 

“Gone,” Moy Cho answered. 

“Took drunk again. I warned him about—” 

“Gone away; run away.” He sat in a straight chair 
against the wall, hands folded into sleeves. 

“Can you find me a Chinee cook, then? Man or 
woman doesn’t matter, long as they cook what the 
girls eat.” 

It was good to have him back, to share their silent 
grief. For a time, she had thought he might go crazy 
and try to axe the marshal because of a marked face, 
or Dillon simply for being Julia’s blood enemy. But 
he’d pulled his sorrow inward and worked harder for 
her, the house and himself. Down in the Gulch his 
house rose clean and sturdy above the shacks and 
other Chinese spoke his name with respect. 

A funny family, she was gathering: Clifton, sort of 
a—father; Moy Cho an older brother, kind and protec- 
tive. She’d never had a brother like that. In the Satter- 
Ve family,.as the oldest youngun, responsibility was 

ers. 

“No great loss, Jean being gone,” she said, and 
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poked up the firebox. “The girls won’t get fancy 
victuals from me, but we can make do. A skillet handle 
still fits my hand.” 

The wood box was empty, and Moy Cho went out 
the side door to fill it. Barbry Allen looked thought- 
fully at the door and wondered if Julia’s murderer 
might have come in that way, instead of the garden 
door. Although it was less obvious than the main 
entrance, he would have had to come up the stairs in 
full view of the salon. | 

Him; Lavelle could have hired somebody for the 
bloody job, which was the same as doing it herself. So 
maybe the him was a her, too. 

At the chopping block, she made fixings for a stew, 
slicing viciously at onions, carrots, potatoes and dried 
peppers. Salt pork came solid and chunky from the 
barrel, so she took a cleaver to it, winging the heavy 
blade hard, thowking! into the oak block. 

“Took: almost like a natural woman,” Marshal 
Dalton said from the dining-room door, “but I reckon 
even whores got to eat.” 

Scooping ragged meat into a big pot, she said, “If 
you have something to say to me, wait at the bar. 
These rooms are private.” ; 

“Tf’n you say so. Just figured you'd like to know I 
got Julia’s killer locked up.” 

She whirled to face him. “What?” 

Dalton’s unshaven smile was thin and broken- 
toothed. ‘‘He tried to peddle her jewels to a woman at 
the Occident Hotel.” 

Barbry Allen’s heart thundered at her ribs. ““And— 
and a gold watch that chimes?” 

‘“‘Believe so.” Thumbs hooked in his gunbelt, he 
leaned his left shoulder against the door frame. 

“Who is it—who?” 

Knuckling back his wide hat, Dalton said, ““Woman 
name of Silky Donovan; whore madam come callin’ 
from Denver. She visited Julia afore, and knowed the 
watch.” 
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Fists tight against her belly, Barbry Allen said, 
“Damn you! You know who I mean. Who did you lock 
up?” 

He rocked on his boot heels and grinned wider. 
“Oh, him. That crazy Frenchman she kept like a pet 
dog, that’s who. Told her that slobbery bastard would 
bite, someday.” 

The room whirled around her; Jean Milian! Would 

he, could he, kill the kind woman who'd taken him in, 
given him a job and a place to sleep, fed and protected 
him? Barbry Allen remembered him and the kitchen 
-knife, remembered how wild eyed and crazy he got 
when she wouldn’t let him paw over her. Milian, 
killing Julia for some of her jewels, then trying to sell 
them for more whiskey before the dirt was good dry 
on her grave. 

“I'll pull on the rope,”’ she said. 

Why hadn’t he used the knife he was always pet- 
ting? It didn’t seem right that he’d go by the garden 
door, either. Nobody paid attention to John Milian 
climbing the stairs; nobody would even have recalled 
seeing him. 

She repeated, “Tl pull on the rope.” 

“Ornery, ain’t you?” Dalton rolled a brown paper 
cigarette. ““Near about ornery as she was. Expect that 
lays your mind to rest about folks with scratched 
cheeks and the like!”’ 

“Tf he killed her.” 

“You crazy as him? How else he’d be holdin’ her 
rings and watch?” Dipping into his vest pocket, the 
marshal brought them out. Sparkling bluewhite and 
pinpoint red, blinking sunny ocean green and smiling 
clever gold, they lay on his creased and wornbrown 
palm: two rings and a pretty watch; the life of a fine 
woman. 

‘‘What did he say?” 

“‘Blubbered and whined, carryin’ on so nobody can 
understand him. Claims somebody give ’em to him— 
give ’em, mind you. Only he can’t remember just 
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*zactly who that somebody was. Drunk, he says. 
Leastways, that’s what it sounds like he says.” 

“Jean Milian,’ Barbry Allen whispered. . 

“Uh-huh, so you can rest your mouth now. Gal, I 
put that down to your bein’ so young, and all tore up 
over her killin’, but don’t talk about me no more. rm 
still the law and you still a whore.” 

Dalton ground his cigarette butt under his heel and 
strode out, big hat tilted back on his head, howdying 
this man and that in the salon. She watched the 
marshal go, her stomach churning, her skin feeling like 
it was pulled too tight across her face. Jean Milian 
killed Julia Bulette. 

The drunken Frenchman might be capable, but there 
were other suspects: Frank Dalton and his touchiness 
about his scratched cheek; Dillon, for hating Julia so 
much. And she mustn’t forget Ormsby. But Jean Mi- 
lian had been caught with Julia’s watch and rings. 
Would even he be so stupid as to attempt trading them 
for whiskey where-the watch was so likely to be 
recognized? . 

When Dalton opened the front door to go out, a 
woman stood in it, and Barbry stared, because no 
woman but house girls ever came through there. Full 
bodied and tall, she was glittering blonde and dressed 
all in white silks, with the biggest bustle ever. She was 
all feathers and spangles, and her long handled parasol 
matched the dress, only frillier. 

Joe Reilly stopped beating the piano, and Kelly the 
Fiddler stopped sawing in mid-note; everybody at the 
bar turned to look. The woman said, not at all embar- 
rassed, “I’m Silky Donovan, and I’m looking for Julia 
Bulette’s daughter.” 

On the line, girls pointed, and so did some men at 
the bar. Into the quiet, Barbry Allen said, “I’m her,” 
and lifting her voice: ‘This here is the lady helped Miz 
Julia get started, helped her fix up this house and give 
her good advice. She gets anything she wants in Miz 
Julia’s house.” 
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Hips rolling, smiling white and big, Silky Donovan 
moved to the bar and put one dainty foot on the brass 
rail, like a man would. “Believe I will have a little 
drink with the boys. Fiddler—would you know ‘Dana- 
gan’s Ball’? ” 

Standing at her elbow, Barbry Allen saw how the 
woman made them all laugh and fight to buy drinks, 
how cool and smart and happy looking she was. A man 
off to the right whispered that Silky was the biggest 
madam in Denver, and owned mining stock out here, 
and wasn’t she a humdinger? 

It was maybe twenty minutes before Silky could 
work Barbry Allen and herself loose from the bar, and 
men called after them when they went. At the top of 
the stairs, Silky turned, waved and blew kisses. Men 
hollered and stomped and whistled, and Barbry Allen 
saw why Silky got to be the biggest madam in Denver, 
or anywhere else. 

Inside the suite, Barbry Allen said, “I’m right glad 
you recognized her watch.” 

Silky sighed and sat in the big chair, easing her feet 
from pointy heeled slippers. ‘““Damn’ fool thing for him 
to do, sell her stuff out in the open.” 

‘He isn’t right in the head and drunk most times. 
You want anything else—some of Miz Julia’s special 
muscadine wine? I have a stew cooking downstairs.” 

‘Nothin’, darlin’. Pll just put my feet up here. 
Julia—I didn’t know her very long or very close, but I 
thought a lot of her. I didn’t know she had a daughter, 
and that kind of surprised me until they said you’re 
adopted.” 

“Yes ma’am; she took me in when my folks got 
killed. I never expected her to—to leave me all this,. 
but nobody expected her to get beat and choked to 
death, either.” 

Silky glanced around the room. “‘Yes, she did a fine 
job decorating; real taste.’”” She dropped her feet and 
reached across the desk; her hand was tiny and soft. 
Barbry Allen smelled perfume that wasn’t flowery, but 
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something musky. Silky said, “You been doin’ all right 
here. Mighty young to be runnin’ a house this size, but 
keepin’ it hummin’, by all I hear. And bedding down 
with nobody yourself; that right?” : 

“Not yet,” Barbry Allen answered. 

“‘Honey—I know you’re hurtin’ way down deep 
over Julia, and I do admire the way you took hold and 
kept some greedy bastard from stealin’ her place. 
You’re a strong girl, I can see; plenty of guts and a lot 
of backbone. It’s not rightly my business, but I gave 
Julia good advice I'll pass on to you. We get killed, 
honey. Whores get choked and shot and knifed, and 
most times, not much gets done about it. That’s be- 
cause we’re only whores. So it’s a good thing this 
Frenchie will get his neck stretched for Julia’s death— 
because some men were gettin’ the red-ass account of 
what you were sayin’. This marshal ain’t nobody to 
trifle with, and Ormsby is buildin’ a big hotel over to 
Carson City.” . 

Barbry Allen poured purple wine for herself after 
Silky shook her head again. ‘“You learned a heap ina 
little while. But you forgot that goddamn Dillon and 
his sister, Missus Brandywine.” 

Silky Donovan said, ‘‘Didn’t miss those two, just 
hadn’t got to them. It don’t take long to hear things. 
Near about every year around this time, I take that 
bastard stagecoach out here in all that heat and dust, 
because if I don’t, some greedy son will cheat me on 
my silver stock. I’m just a whore, you see. Men drink 
with me and gossip with me like they wouldn't with a 
lady. So I heard about Julia and you time 1 washed off 
the road dust. Now I’m real glad I don’t have to 
lecture you like a schoolmarm. That crazy Frenchie 
murdered your adopted mama, and after he swings for 
it, everybody’ll settle back down. Mmm-—believe I 
will take a sip of that wine now. Just talkin’ about 
travel makes my mouth dry out. I'll be damn glad 
when they get the railroad clear to Virginia City.” 

Tasting the wine in her own glass, Barbry Allen 
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admired the way Silky made up her face; it took a 
close look to see the eyelashes were fake, and that 
powder hid some lines, that lip rouge made a kind of 
big mouth seem smaller. 

Men had been running scared, then, and from no 
more than talk. Sure, they were happy that idiot was 
caught. They wouldn’t have to go on explaining their 
cut or scratched faces. Lord God; Jean Milian had 
stayed through the funeral and wore a black band on 
his arm, just like the true mourners. If he’d killed 
Julia, he was cold as a snake about it. 

“We already have the V and T trestle,” Barbry 
Allen said, “‘but the line’s mostly for ore cars. Every- 
body still rides stagecoach. I expect you’re right, Miz 
Silky.” 

Silky patted her hand. “That’s good, honey. You 
just be the best whore and best madam in Nevada. 
That’ll make you rich, and if you’re careful, you'll live 
to be old as me and get to spend it all. It worked for 
Julia, to a point. It’ll work better for you, if you just 
forget the past.” 

Taking another swallow of wine, Barbry Allen knew 
she could never do that. 


Chapter 16 


BEFORE SILKY DONOVAN LEFT TOWN, SHE AN- 
swered all the questions Barbry Allen had about doing 
it, things she didn’t want to ask girls on the line, or 
Sarah Whiteside. Knowing the answers wasn’t doing 
it, and nothing beat experience. Barbry Allen under- 
stood that, but kept thinking about animals getting 
bred, even if it was nothing like it. 

All that squawking and running hens did, trying to 
get away from roosters, how the cat squalled when the 
tom mounted her, the way the old bitch snapped at he- 
dogs—those examples might make a girl keep her legs 
crossed forever, even without the preachers hollering 
about fire and brimstone. 

But there was the way a mare dripped and spraddled 
for the stud horse. Barbry Allen saw that the first time 
before she went to bleeding, and it ran a hot, hard 
shiver through her body even then, little youngun that 
she was. Lord, lord—the stallion’s neck muscled and 
bowed, nostrils blowing wide and mane tossed in the 
wind; his scream of mastery when he caught the 
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mare’s neck in his teeth and covered her. Then the 
powerful, reaching upthrust that buried ali his thick 
length inside her, the mighty lunges repeated until they 
clung locked and motionless for a long, perfect mo- 
ment—that was a breeding to remember, though Pa 
switched her legs for not hiding her eyes and skeedad- 
dling when it started. 

It had to be something like, with a man and woman. 
She didn’t count those nights when the wagon bed 
shook some, when Pa grunted and Ma lay still and 
quiet. Nor did she dwell on hushed stories cropper 
wives told at a quilting bee, how this girl or that got her 
insides: plumb tore out doing it, how so-and-so cried in 
agony on her wedding night. 

“Relax,” Silky advised. ‘Take a hot bath and some 
wine and don’t tighten up. If he’s any size—though 
most just think they are, honey—keep a jar of face 
grease handy. Tighten up, and you can get bruised by 
him forcing it, so just spread yourself wide and relax. 
Oh yeah, and slide a pillow under your tail, so your 
crotch is lifted for him; makes it easier all around.” 

Did Barbry Allen know about the cervical cap? A 
young madam sure as hell didn’t want to catch a baby 
first time out. Barbry Allen knew; Julia had showed 
her, demonstrated its forming but not exactly how it 
was settled into place. She left that.to Barbry Allen’s 
trial, error and practice. 

“Fingering around like that gets you ready, too,” 
Silky said. “I didn’t have much chance. It was grab 
and stick before I knew anything, and it hurt like hell. I 
was twelve years old and that son of a bitch was 
twenty if he was a day. Thought I’d never stop 
bleedin’. You hear that a girl never forgets the man 
who gets in her first, and it’s true. But it don’t mean 
you moon over him, no indeed. I ran into the man that 
got my cherry a couple of years back. Did IJ tell you he 
was my first cousin? Anyway, I called my bully boys 
to break his arm, the son of a bitch.” 

Barbry Allen had been pondering on it since the last 
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flutter of Silky Donovan’s handkerchief from the 
stagecoach window. Most talk about screwing was bad 
on the woman, good for the man, but Julia hadn’t been 
like that. She enjoyed making love and said so. 

...So long as he is clean and gentle, it is only 
proper that a woman also pleasure herself. They 
would have us believe that only terrible, sinful women 
find enjoyment in love. This is not so, chérie. Else why 
would le bon Dieu give us the joy button... 

It had to happen sometime, and better she should be 
in control. Barbry Allen was scented and powdered, 
skin glowing from a long, hot soak in the tub. Her hair 
was combed out long, lying golden and easy across her 
shoulders and down her back as she sat at the dressing 
table in one of Julia’s silken wrappers. Because their 
coloring had been so different, it seemed brighter on 
Barbry Alien, but contrasted well with the glass, her 
third, of purple wine. 

Who was she waiting for, and when would she 
decide? Could she be cold and businesslike about 
losing her virginity? Time was passing, already a 
month since Julia’s burying, and men at the bar tried 
to hold her longer, feel her up more, kiss her harder. 
Why was she waiting? She was ready as she would 
ever be. 

The bar across the garden door rattled, shook its 
lock. She turned to watch it, then went to the desk for 
the derringer. Earing back its hammers, she braced 
hand against hip and said through the door, ‘““Yes?”’ 

“Tt’s Clifton. May I come in?” 

Clifton! She hadn’t been able to contact him since 
Jean Milian had been arrested. He’d been out of town, 
at the Pioche fields, she assumed. Clifton. She care- 
fully towered the pistol hammers and held the little gun 
behind her. 

Keying the heavy lock, she slid it off and lifted the 
bar. ‘It’s good to see you.” 

He brushed by her and she barred the door again, 
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nostrils flaring at the burned syrup odor in his wake. If 
that was a new cologne, he should go back to lilac 
water after he shaved. . 

““Milian’s been sentenced,” he said. ‘“‘And the mine 
is paying, my dear. Two pieces of good news.” 

She didn’t want to stand too close, and went to sit at 
the dressing table again, to slowly run the brush 
through hair that didn’t need brushing. Watching in the 
mirror, she saw him pause at the wine bottles, and 
hesitate before pouring a small glass. He’d passed by 
brandy and whiskey, she thought; a little wine 
wouldn’t hurt him, especially when he needed to cele- 
brate. 

He lifted the glass to her. ‘‘My first in weeks. You 
look exceptionally lovely tonight, Barbry Allen.” 

Her face went hot. “Thanks. I—the silver ledge is 
good, you said?’’ Had she been waiting for him, for 
Clifton? But she had been looking at him as family, as 
the man she might have been born to, rather than her 
Pa, if fate had been kinder. 

“More than good; it’s great! Assay reports are won- 
derful, and the Piutes have backed off since we got 
some bully boys in there with long range rifles. I tell 
you, girl—before long my problems will be solved, 
thanks to Pioche and you.”’ He didn’t gulp his wine, 
but sipped at it. 

Pulling the silk wrapper tightly about her body, she 
placed the derringer among jars of unguents and bot- 
tles of perfumes. “You can tell me about it while I 
have supper sent up, all right?” 

He made her a low and sweeping bow, stagy without 
making fun of her. ““At your service, miss; your hum- 
ble servant.” 

Calling down to Moy Cho, she asked for cold meats 
and cheeses. Would a plantation lady do it that way? 
She came back into the room to keep a distance 
between them, only half listening to details about the 
new mine and its richness. Collar open and cravat 
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loosened, Clifton sat comfortably to eat the lamb and 
goat cheese Moy Cho had brought without a word or 
glance at her. 

After the meal she shared but little, he leaned back 
and she expected him to light a cigar. This time he 
brought out a little brass pipe and finger-rolled a dark 
and gummy substance into its tiny bowl. She recog- 
nized it as opium, and knew its odor now. 

Holding smoke deep in his lungs, he eyed her. 
Because she didn’t know what else to do, she sat at the 
dresser and jerked the brush through her hair. 

Clifton said then, “Surprised? It beats whiskey, I 
can tell you that. And it’s not as if I could become one 
of those ravaged creatures down in the Gulch. They’re 
Chinese; I’m a white man, and more—a Virginian.” 

“I thought opium was dangerous,” she whispered. 
“They say it can get hold and never let you go.” 

He laughed and the sound was good. “‘They’re 
talking about the simple heathens, dear girl. After all, 
Julia used it for years as—well, she used it another 
way and it didn’t poison her.” 

She said, ‘I know how Miz Julia used the opium cap 
so she wouldn’t catch. She showed me how to do it.” 

He coughed and the sweet biue smoke reached her. 
“Ahh—you shouldn’t—child, if you talk like that—” 

Barbry Allen stood up, turned. “I’m no child, Chif- 
ton. Can’t you see that? I’m all grown up and mistress 
of my own cathouse and—and I’m for certain not a 
youngun anymore.” : 

Slowly, he said it: ‘I can see that, yes.”’ 

Was she afraid? Some, but not the running kind of 
scared, more like the shaky feel of anticipation she’d 
gotten away back, when fancy plantation younguns 
chattered about Christmas gifts and even the little 
niggers got all excited. But she’d allowed that to 
happen only a time or two until she learned better, 
until she found’ out the. holiday wasn’t for redneck 
croppers. 

“Not this time, damn it,”’ she whispered, and when 
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Clifton said, ‘“What?” she answered by going right up 
to him. 

Perfectly, she fitted to his body and his arms lifted 
around her in reflex. Lamplight caressed his hair, so 
she did, too, both hands floating to smooth the wings 
above his temples, fingertips gliding over cheekbones 
and sculpted chin and his mustache and the shaping of 
his lips. She had to lift on her toes to pressure her 
unbound breasts against his chest, in order to present 
her mouth. 

For a terrified moment, she thought he was not 
going to kiss her. A strange light flickered in his eyes, 
and their pupils seemed so small. But a tortured sound 
broke from his mouth and Clifton drove it fiercely to 
her own. Oh gladly, gladly did she part her lips for the 
thirsty reaching of his tongue. 

Feeling his hips pushing her, she tilted her pelvis to 
receive him, to know the swelling of his maleness, and 
wheeled against it, ground to it in a blind sort of 
reaching as her saucily darting tongue responded to 
every probing of his. Their teeth met and clashed 
softly and she must have moaned as her bent fingers 
explored his spine, his buttocks, for the almost painful 
sound answered her. 

Off her feet then; she was carried algig to the big 
bed, not in a rush, but slowly writhing, held closer 
than she had ever been, his dear sweet mouth yet 
locked into hers and tasting of sugar cane, flavored by 
every Christmas gift she had ever missed. 

She would have cried out and fought to cling to him 
when he put her gently upon the coverlet and apart, 
but realized it was only to rid himself of weskit and 
shirt. Clifton’s face was oddly set, she thought in a 
daze, strained as if he might weep. But that was 
impossible, and wriggling out of her silken wrapper, 
she looked down to watch goldgray reflections play 
among the soft curlings of his chest hair and followed 
the narrowing line of them until he rose and the hairing 
spread richly again, low at his groin. He was beautiful. 
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He was powerful and in desperate, throbbing need and 
he was beautiful. 

Relax, she told herself. Silky Donovan said to keep 
a jar of face cream to hand, and there was some close 
by, maybe. The pillow—what else did Silky advise? 
Oh yes, set a position on the pillow so it wouldn't hurt 
as much. How could it hurt with him—how? 

Air stirring tiny unseen hairs along her skin, over 
her beily and along her legs, she fumbled the pillow, 
spread her knees and wanted_so much not to be 
awkward and silty or clumsy; prayed not to be so 
young and stupid. 

Poised above her, Clifton murmured, ‘‘She left 
something of herself in this room, and upon you. Now 
there is a wondrous softness about you, Barbry Allen, 
a sweet and tender thing I would not bruise. Ah, but 
you’re so lovely—” 

“I’m me,” she said, “me, Clifton. Please make love 
to me. Please show me how.” 

-“Oh lord,” he breathed, “oh lord. So fine limbed 
and untouched, a hotblood filly eager for her first 
stallion—”’ 

Moving slowly over her flesh, his smooth, warm 
hands at last cupped her. Stallion, stud horse—it had 
been bulging muscle and snorting fire, all powerful and 
undeniable. Would he catch her neck in his teeth, like 
the horse? Roaming her now with lips and caressing 
fingers, he lay beside her, haired man chest shocking 
her distended nipples, his engorged thing burning her 
thigh. The stallion’s shaft had been thicker than her 
arm and near as long, its head widely flared; could a 
man—? — 

His mouth searched her throat, her breasts. Searing 
liquids shook her inside and out and his lips trailed 
over her chin to cover her mouth again and capture her 
breath. Meeting him in every way, she opened her 
mouth and thighs to him, lifting with a joyous surge 
when at last he covered her. 

Relax. There—pressing, forcing. Relax. 
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She spread even more and something strained, then 
gave way, and he was inside her body. The feeling was 
strange, like she would never be truly herself again, as 
if he was forever taking part of her. 

But somewhere along a sweaty, twisting path, some 
time along the heaving, breathless journey, Barbry 
Allen took instead of being taken. He became small 
and she walked as a giantess, a huge, conquering 
woman stamping across the night sky like thunder, and 
every slam of her feet bounced him, shook him. But so 
did the hammer of her belly that sledged him with 
swing after swing until he held to her hips to keep from 
falling off. Then he cried out, mixing his feeble man- 
noise with her woman call. And it happened—bright 
and bursting, so wild and sweet that each nerve end of 
her body exploded. . 

Panting, his heart drumbeating between mt sweat- 
glued and flattened breasts, he winced as Barbry Al- 
len’s heels ground into his buttocks to press him 
impossibly closer. He wasn’t Clifton Brandywine, nor 
any special one of the men going into and out of girls’ 
rooms upstairs and down. He was all of them, and she 
was the only Barbry Allen. Now she understood what 
Julia had known and tried to tell her. 

.. Chérie, chérie; one does not allow him into 
one’s heart, only into her body. There she may capture 
him, so long as he remains the man she thought. If he 
changes, it is simple to close him out again. Love is 
womanly, oui—but not a thing for whores... 

Yet Julia Bulette had moved Clifton, and Barbry 
Allen was herself, only herself, and would have to 
walk her own path, find her own lover. 

She clenched him tightly now, held him deep. He 
was the same man for them both, but this was her first 
time and Julia had known so many. Julia could not be 
jealous of her now; loving Clifton, she would want him 
happy and cared for. 

When he tore himself free of her depths, it was as if 
some newly vital part was being ripped out of her 
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body. Gasping, she tried to bring him back, to hold 
him, but it was no use. Feet upon the carpet, naked 
back to her, Clifton put his face in his hands. 

“Darling,” she said, practicing the different word, 
rolling it upon her tongue for its pleasing taste, 
“‘what’s the matter? Did I do something wrong? Tell 
me, please, tell me, and I’ll do better next time.” 

“Next time,” he grunted into his hands. “Oh lord, 
next time. So young and pure, and I had to—damn it! 
Damn me!”’ 

“Clifton—it’s all right. J wanted you to show me, 
needed you. I-—-” ; 

“You were the closest thing to a child I'll ever have. 
I called you family and hoped to—protect you, cherish 
you.” His voice was choked, muffled. “But I couldn’t 
resist you as a woman. If any gods survive after 
Appomattox, may they forgive me for it.” 

Pulling the coverlet about her because his weight 
was off it now and she was suddenly conscious of her 
nudity, embarrassed by it, she sat up. She reached for 
him, but caught only the specter of his warmth still 
hanging over the bed. He was at the fireplace, clothing 
jumbled under one arm, still hiding his face from her 
and for some twisted reason only a man could under- 
stand, ashamed of what they had done together. She 
was not, and would never be. 

“Clifton, I don’t understand—” 

Hurrying on with underwear and trousers, at last he 
turned to her, looking old and contrite. ““No, you 
don’t, but I was supposed to. God, if only I could 
blame the opium, anything but myself. You were only 
a child, and I—”’ . 

She came off the bed, stumbling inside the loose 
cocoon of coverlet, but he would not stand quiet for 
her. Shirt flapping, carrying boots and coat, hat 
crushed over his forehead, Clifton Brandywine rushed 
back through the garden door and into the night. Her 
lock rattled along the floor and the door’s iron bar 
ccreaked back and forth like a clock pendulum, as if it 
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was counting time and knew it could not reach the 
sum. Downstairs, Kelly the Fiddler led a sad waltz. 
Damn it; she’d told him to keep the music light and 
happy 

Turned oddly chill, Barbry Allen huddled into the 
quilt and stood awhile before the fireplace where 
flames danced a mockery. She had thought to bind him 
to her forever, to hold through complete and total 
giving. Instead, she had made him look again at what 
he considered the dark side of himself. 

If women were such fools, the world would have 
long since perished of its own blindness. 

Stalking to the table, she caught up the brass opium 
pipe and flung it into the fire. Of course he could find 
another one, and was probably doing it right now. 


Chapter 17 


NosoDy KNEW ABOUT CLIFTON EXCEPT Moy Cuo, 
and of course he said nothing. Clients of the house 
didn’t change their attitude toward Barbry Allen, and 
she continued to smile as she avoided attempts to get 
her into bed. She didn’t want to do it with anyone else, 
and some innate feminine knowledge insisted Clifton 
would come back. 

Meanwhile, word from the Pioche field was encour- 
aging, although mine owners said it was too far and too 
soon to think of building smelters at the location. They 
said bribing the Piutes to stay away helped some, but 
the constant presence of gunmen was sure to hold the 
Indians at bay. 

Lawyer Faire came by to tell her the loan was repaid 
with interest, and unfolded a silk kerchief to show her 
jewels brought back. But he had no other word of 
Clifton. He wasn’t seen around town and hadn’t left by 
stagecoach; she hoped he was staying at Panaca, near 
the mine. And that he had not crawled back into the 
bottle. : 

A week went by, and another, before he returned. 
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Then he used the front doors and curious heads turned 
to watch him climb the stairs, her own among them. 
He looked like a desert rat and worse, his clothes 
stained and rumpled. Turning the bar over to Sarah, 
she followed Clifton to her suite. 

Pale and shaky, he swayed upon the edge of her bed, 
and as she bent to him, Barbry Allen caught the 
sickish-sweet odor of opium. 

““You’ve been hiding in the Gulch,” she said, “and 
at the pipe again. Why, Clifton? Damn it, why?”’ 

His eyes were sad, his mouth trembling. Still she 
wanted to walk her fingers through his hair, to feel its 
richness against her palm. He looked up at her. ““P've 
lost it all, haven’t 1? My country, my home and family, 
all destroyed. And now, the final shreds of honor. 
What I did to you—”’ 

Hands on hips, she stood over him. “You didn’t do 
anything to me, Clifton, nothing I didn’t help. I wasn’t 
raped, so don’t use me as an excuse.” 

She didn’t feel stern. He looked so confused and 
helpless, but he wasn’t a boy; he was a man and she 
wanted him to act that way. 

_ Passing one hand over his puffy face, he said, “You 
don’t understand, child. The kind of reverence I had 
for you—to sully that pure emotion with—with physi- 
cal lust and drag you down—”’ 

The answers lay ready upon her tongue: I inherited a 
whorehouse, not a fancy plantation. My drawers were 
flour sacks, when I had any; they weren’t silk panta- 
Joons, and I never got close to a hoopskirt. This is 
Nevada, not aristocratic Virginia, and the South is 
dead and buried. If you don’t get off your knees and 
leave the graveyard somebody might dig another grave 
for you. 

Barbry Allen didn’t say the words. Instead, she 
poured a glass of dark wine and held it to him. “‘Right 
now, this is medicine, I reckon.” 

Hands shaking, he gulped the drink. “‘Can you 
forgive me?” 
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Biting back the urge to slap him, she said, “For 
what—making me truly a woman? I thank you for it.” 

His eyes were red veined, his face thinner but puffy. 
How long did it take for opium to get hold of a smoker? 
He might be better off, back on the bottle. How could 
she love somebody not fully a man, someone hellbent 
on spending his life counting vultures in the sky? 

Because he was Clifton and beautiful, the daddy she 
never had and the lover she had made of him; because 
she was strong and could share her strength with him. 
Julia would want it that way, want him cared for and 
protected. Her loss had weakened Clifton, who knew 
so many losses. 

‘‘Ah Barbry Allen—you’re so young, so young. 
Don’t thank me, child.” 

She rang down for hot water, brought him more 
wine and after he swallowed it down, léd him unpro- 
testing into the bath. He struggled against being un- 
dressed, but weakly, and she got him into the tub. 
Clifton mumbled but she didn’t listen. He had to stop 
calling her child and thinking of her as one. Hadn’t 
they made love that turned the world over? Maybe it 
hadn’t been magic for him, her not really knowing the 
way to do it. She would do better next time. 

Bathing him as he sat back in the big wooden tub 
with eyes closed, she let her hands stray lightly, coax- 
ingly. In spite of himself and the tightening along his 
jaw, his body responded. She didn’t continue to tease, 
satisfied that she could rouse him from his guilt. _ 

Wrapped in towels, he followed her to the bed where 
she tucked him beneath covers and whispered that he 
should rest now. Lamps turned low, she left him and 
sought Moy Cho to talk about opium. 

“It is good for pain,” the big man said as they drank 
coffee in the kitchen. ‘Bad for those who not know 
dream from life. Soon dream is life and waking only 
pain.” 

She leaned elbows upon the kitchen table. “Will 
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Clifton be able to stop using it? Damn, if Pd known he 
was down in the Gulch in an-opium den—” 

“T know,” Moy Cho said. “Each man choose own 
path. You ask, I would tell. Pipe his to choose, not 
choose—is right?”’ 

““I—I suppose,” she said, “but I don’t want him 
wasting away like some poor Chinamen I’ve seen, all 
bones and staring eyes. He just started smoking, and 
he says because he’s a white man—”’ 

Moy Cho looked at her over the rim of his cup. 
“Opium same color for all men, missy.” 

“Yes,” she said, quietened. ‘““Thank you.” 

Threading the diminishing crowd, hardly conscious 
of smoky laughter and rattling music that swirled 
about her, Barbry Allen made for the stairs and hur- 
ried up them. 

Clifton was still in bed sleeping; he hadn’t sneaked 
back to some reeking hovel in the Gulch. Leaving only 
a single lamp aglow, she stripped and eased in beside 
him to warm her flesh against his. It was good to feel 
snuggly like this, to know the slow deepening of body 
hunger, this expectancy of being wholly loved. 

When he turned to her, she fit perfectly in his arms, 
close and ever closer to him. He wasn’t fully awake 
when she guided him into herself and it was better this 
time. There were no fears, no doubts, and every surge 
within her throbbing body sent softfire ripples through- 
out her flesh. 

Abruptly, he would have stopped, and she said, 
“No, no!” and rolled on top so she could lock him 
deeper, tighter; so the madwet spinning went on and 
on. As his cresting broke against the hotly squirming 
core of her, Barbry Allen fastened teeth in his lip and 
cried out her completion. 

It was better than before and she murmured that 
news into his panting mouth, hurricaning their breaths 
together and telling him she would never let him go. 
Everything would be just fine, she promised him that. 
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No more opium, no more whiskey, just the two of 
them sharing love and bodies, sharing life. He 
wouldn’t need dreams the pipe offered. Clifton could 
forget his pain in her, and he slept safely in that 
knowledge. 

She waked to the soft clink of glass upon glass and 
rose to one elbow to watch him pouring wine. He wore 
the dressing gown that hung beside Julia’s in the 
armoire, and it was carelessly open. Sleepily, she 
noticed the beginning of a pot when he stood like that, 
and his chest seemed to sag a bit. But he was a 
handsome man, almost pretty, and needed only to look 
forward instead of back. 

It was said no woman forgot her first man, and she 
was sure Clifton would remember her above all others, 
even Julia. Her flesh still tingled and her nipples were 
still hard, and surely he had not been loved better. 

.. . Some are born to the life, chérie. If you wish ta 
follow me, perhaps you may also enjoy to the full those 
pleasures a man can bring to you... 

He lifted the glass and she said, ‘‘So early, Clifton?” 

He didn’t turn. ‘With your permission? This is a 
special day, worthy of toasts. I had not thought you so 
forward, so—accomplished. Perhaps there were oth- 
ers in my absence.” 

Coming erect, Barbry Allen said, “What? Damn 
you—” perversely she went on: “What do you ex- 
pect? I am madam of a cathouse. Am I supposed to 
be—what was your word—unsullied?”’ 

Clifton dropped his head. “‘Don’t; I—I’m sorry, my 
dear. I have no cause, no right—” 

Immediately apologetic, she ran to him. ‘You have 
every right, darlin’, I love you, and you’re my only 
man. I don’t want another. Please, Clifton.” 

Gently, he moved her away from him. “You might 
put something on. If you’ve learned—your sensual- 
ity—from me, then consider this, also: a gentleman 
wants his woman to be a lady when on her feet, and a 
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bitch when upon her back and never the twain shall 
meet.” He poured another giass of wine. 

Swinging away from him, Barbry Allen went into 
the bath and was careful no liquid sounds reached 
beyond the door until she was in the bath. The water 
was cold, but she needed its shock and accepted its 
punishment. Men were so—so downright stupid! 

He had no business making some kind of angel of 
her in the first place. She wasn’t a hightoned lady and 
never would be. All that talk about purity and honor 
and such; it was whipping a dead horse. She’d bet that 
Julia had no such problem with him, since he came to 
Julia knowing what she was. 

Bitch on her back and lady on her feet, indeed. That 
was a flat out lie, because Barbry Allen knew full well 
why so many yard children overran Southern planta- 
tions, younguns bred from slave women because black 
wenches screwed better than starched white ladies. 

Soaping quickly, she rinsed and dried and shivered 
by coals remaining in the bedroom fireplace. Clifton 
was already dressed and the first wine bottle empty; so 
much for sobriety. Julia’s old flannel robe warmed her 
and she ignored him to pocket the derringer and go out 
the garden door. Here along the wall was a place she 
could stand and look over the city, far out over rugged 
Gold Canyon and beyond. 

High desert dawn wore its own sharp perfume, and 
she rolled the air in her mouth to taste its sage and 
sand flavors, bathing her face in its pink flush, breath- 
ing deep of cool morning before sun boiled it, before 
the smelters roared back to life and poisoned it. Be- 
hind Barbry Allen, the garden unfurled itself to prom- 
ised warmth; before her stretched the city, and yonder 
a piece, the drop off Geiger grade that killed her 
family. 

Turning just a little, she shielded her eyes and 
started across the valley at the tall white marker Kettle 
Belly Brown had raised over Julia’s grave. Just like he 
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said, you could see it from most anywhere in Virginia 
City. 

Moved back around, she could just make out Devil’s 
Gate Gorge far below, where the toll gate went in 
about ten years ago. Yonder, too, was the V & T 
railroad trestle like a teeny wooden spider, and she 
could see the pale green lines of old ditches dug by the 
first pigtails brought to Nevada. A man named Reese 
hauled the Chinamen in by the wagon load to bring 
water to the mines. After that, most of them stayed 
because they couldn’t get back to California. 

Barbry Allen breathed deeply again. The Humboldt 
and Overland trails led here, and a thousand lonely 
paths beaten by desperate gold seekers; glittering for- 
tune. lured men and women here from over half the 
world, and bad luck broke most. 

Barbry Allen breathed again, conscious of her 

awakened body and its changes, the bright new future 
that opened before her as Julia’s life ended. She 
watched breakfast smoke climb from cookstoves, 
from smelters, to take the shine off the morning. There 
past the Bank Exchange, beyond Sawdust Corner, 
people began to cluster, one by two by a whole family, 
until they overflowed the street. She couldn’t hear 
them from here, but she imagined the bee-buzzing they 
made. No; it would be more like the choppy whine ofa 
dirt dauber walling in a captured spider with mud. 
_ It was natural for the dirt dauber to sting the spider 
helpless so it would lie still for eggs to be laid on it. 
Mama dauber packed it away in a mud nest then, a 
cocoon hardening into prison. When the little daubers 
hatched, they ate through the spider and broke from 
the nest. It was natural, but hard on spiders. 

Barbry Allen saw the crowd thicken; a surrey clat- 
tered by the house and turned downhill, two drunken 
mule riders hoorawing after. A pair of silent Chinamen 
met at the corner and bowed, hands tucked in their 
sleeves. One after another, mine shift whistles let go: 
shrill, throaty, scratchy, deep. Their racket blanketed 
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the town until echoes dwindled in the canyons and slid 
off over the ridges. 

She turned quickly away, went along the wall to the 
landing and its entrance. Inside, she put her back 
against the double-locked door and closed her eyes. 

Down below, upon a raw wood scaffold made of 
new mine timbers, Jean Milian watched his last sun- 
rise. He was about to be executed for the murder of 
Julia Bulette. 

Barbry Allen wouldn’t go to the hanging, no matter 
what Clifton said about celebration. 


Chapter 18 


LIKE HE’D RUN ALL THE WAY UPHILL TO TELL IT, 
the cowboy hooked elbows on her bartop and panted. 
““Yes’m, it’s for sure.true. I stayed right there °til ol’ 
Lige Sampson come for him in his black coat. The 
deputy—that Washoe feller—run around like a 
chicken with his neck twisted, but wasn’t nothin’ he 
could do. For certain, he didn’t want to run up on the 
feller done it.” . 

Sarah Whiteside’s hands shook on the rinse pan, 
and Barbry Allen said to her, ‘‘It’s all night, Sarah. 
Them that live by the sword—”’ | 

“There’s just too much of it, too much. Can I—?” 

“Til finish up,” Barbry Allen said. “You go get 
supper. Here, cowboy; have a whiskey and beer on 
the house. I appreciate you comin’ to tell me.” 

“Obliged, ma’m; I seen the marshal here a time or 
two, and figured you’d like to know. Sure was quick.” 

‘“‘We didn’t hear any shots up here.” 

‘“‘No’m; it was, clear down to the water company 
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where he faced off with the other feller and went to 
shootin’. My, this cold beer is somethin’. Man dreams 
on a big ol’ glass like this when he’s ridin’ drag on a 
herd and eatin’ all that dust.” 

Barbry Allen drew another foaming schooner of 
beer from the barrel. ‘Tell me all about it, Mister—”’ 
“Johnson; Oxford Johnson, ma’m, and ever’body 
calls me Ox. Thankee. Well, Frank Dalton got off two 
shots didn’t do him much good. Other feller wobbled 
some, but didn’t have no trouble gettin’ on his horse. I 
figure he put two or three into Frank, quick as a ol’ 
Gila monster spittin’. Sure was a lot of blood.” 

She soaped more glasses and moved them to the 
rinse. “‘Anybody know the other man?”’ 

“‘Not to put a name to, but he was a regular gun- 
slick, Colt leaned back and tied down low, ‘bout a foot 
of trail dust on him, like he come a far piece.” Taking 
off a battered cowboy hat rained and stomped out of 
shape, the rider used one of his stained neck bandan- 
nas to wipe his forehead. Below the hatband dividing 
line his face was mahogany, above it, grimy white. 

““That’s kind of funny,” he said, licking stubbled lips 
before and after downing his shot of hoarded whiskey. 
“I mean, it’s like he come to town just to call out the 
marshal, and rode off right after, even totin’ a bullet.” 

Barbry Allen nodded and refilled both glasses. 
“Sure sounds like somebody sent for him. Reckon that 
means Washoe Smith is the law in Virginia City now.” 

““Reckon so, but good thing he’s got the Committee 
of the 601 to back him up. Washoe sure ain’t the peace 
officer Frank Dalton was.” 

She nodded again, drying the last of the glasses and 
placing it rim down on a clean bar towel, lining it with 
rows of others. What the cowboy said was right: 
Washoe Smith was no cold eyed gun fighter, no stand- 
up figure of the law, but a madam would always know 
where she stood with him. Washoe Smith had formed 
no posse to thunder after the drifter who downed his 
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bess, and so long as he got a free bottle and woman, 
and a silver bar or two come Christmas and his birth- 
day, he wouldn’t bother this house or its keeper. 

She shoved the bottle of redeye to Ox Johnson’s 
elbow. ‘Have fun, cowboy. Soon as she eats, one of 
the girls will be out to tend bar, and Pl tell her your 
money’s no good tonight, not for anything you want.” 

He slapped the bar top with his hat, and yipped into 
the little rising dust cloud, ‘“‘Hooiee! Damn if lawmen 
oughtn’t get shot every day.” i 

“Some of them,” Barbry Allen said, and walked 
through the dining room where the girls were busy at 
their usual early supper. An hour or so, and the parlor 
would begin to fill with johns. ) 

Julia often called them clients, but whores who had 
been around a spell said johns. There was a new word 
for whore and prostitute, too—hooker. Lily Dufresne 
had brought it from New Orleans, and said it came 
from Yankee whores who'd followed General Fighting 
Joe Hooker’s troops in the field. No matter what the 
girls were named, there’d be men and other women to 
look down on them, and both in turn got laughed at by 
the whores. 

“Merde,” Lily Dufresne had said in that accent 
sounding so much like Julia’s way of talking, “if their 
wives and fiancées could keep their men happy, those 
respectable johns would not come sneaking in here to 
pay us for doing it right.” 

Everybody laughed but Injun Annie, who chewed 
moodily upon a chunk of Moy Cho’s steamy, rough- 
ground cornbread. Barbry Allen sat beside her. 
“Something wrong?” 

The girl looked at her plate. “Go home, go sweat 
tipi, be well.” 

Barbry Allen stared. “‘You got it, the clap? Damn it, 
you been told to let me know first sign—” 

... More often, there is no warning, chérie. It’s 
often called the French disease, although I cannot say 
why. When discharge is there, it is much too late. 
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What to do? Whatever medicine the doctor experi- 
ments with at the time. If much care is taken at the 
beginning, men closely examined, but la—how many 
wheres are so particular? .. . 

Dark eyes glinted sullen beneath heavy lids as Injun 
Annie looked up. ‘“‘No sign.” 

“Your shotgun rider, that feller Mac; you give it to 
him? How about Major Ormsby?” Oh hell; Ormsby 
would flat go crazy. 

Injun Annie shrugged. “Gone now.” 

“You got the right idea, I reckon,’ Barbry Allen 
said. ““Go home and see what the Piute medicine man 
can do. Moy Cho’ll drive you to the doctor first, so 
take some of our snake oil with you. If you need 
anything...” 

When the girl was off to her room, Barbry Allen 
looked around the table and said, ‘‘I’d say she isn’t 
coming back, and that her Mac friend passed it to her. 
If not, he’s totin’ it anyway. No girl messes with him, 
and every one of you pay better attention to pecker 
checks from here on. Julia said the quickest way to 
ruin a house was for the girls to catch dirty. Word gets 
out and the johns run scared.” 

Lily Dufresne stood up and switched her skirts. 
“Julia, Julia—one tires of hearing about the perfect 
madam.” 

Around the table in a wink, Barbry Allen stood 
before the woman. “If you’re half the whore and one 
mite the lady she was, you'll be somethin’. But until 
you are, don’t put your mouth to Miz Julia Bulette.”’. 

Lily muttered away and Barbry Allen made her 
hands open, made herself stop trembling. Maybe Julia 
wouldn’t have handled it that way, but it was all a 
cropper youngun knew: fight or choke the insult in her 
craw. 

She took time for her bath, lolling in the big tub and 
thanking Julia’s foresight for putting it in. Some left- 
over perfume didn’t seem fit for anybody but Julia, and 
Barbry Allen had taken to using a plain Cape Jasmine 
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scent instead. Well, it wasn’t so plain, and reminded 
her of when she was a little bitty girl slipping around 
outside the big house porch, where shiny green jas- 
mine bushes grew beside moonfiower and honey- 
suckle, all of them laying a mixed icing of magic scent 
on the night air. Unseen, she tried to dance quiet with 
lightning bugs, skipping and holding out flour sack 
skirts and smelling that wonderful, wonderful per- 
fume. 

Trouble was, she usually fell over a root and the 
lightning bugs ran off, and if somebody from the big 
house didn’t holler scat!, then Ma snatched her by the 
hair and said, ““Get yourself back where you belong, 
youngun; I swony, but I never seen a youngun so set 
on making trouble for herself.” 

Climbing from the tub, Barbry Allen 
hummed “... slowly she went nigh him .. . hard- 
hearted Barbry Allen . . . ’’ Trouble could be made or 
used, and that didn’t depend on who owned long white 
bannisters and jasmine bushes. 

Clifton Brandywine waited in the suite. Dressing 
gown rustling about her legs, she went to him, bent to 
kiss him where he lay on the big bed. 

He said, ‘Did you bring it?” 

““Sure enough,” she soothed. ‘I’m not likely to 
forget. Have a glass of wine and the old woman will get 
it going for you.” 

‘““Both doors locked?” 

“If you barred the one you came in. Want your 
pillow fluffed?’ 

“‘No; just get on with it.” ) 

Barbry Allen nodded at the wrinkled Chinese 
woman. Shuffling to the table, Amah turned the black 
ball in her fingers, packing it tighter before turning it 
onto a flat brass spoon. When she held it over candle 
flame, the ball began to sizzle, then showed a yellow- 
blue fire. Deftly, she slid it into the pipe bowl, tamping 
quick with one hurried finger. 

From the bed Clifton said, ‘It would be faster and 
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save more if you just lighted the pipe. Not her— 
you.” 

She brought him the long, bamboo pipestem with its 
brass bowl. “Told you I don’t like the taste or the 
smell, either.” 

He made deep; sucking noises, eyes half shuttered. 
She looked down on him as he lay shirtless upon one 
side, both hands proping the pipe bowl, one elbow 
braced to balance himself. It was the way they lay in 
that old mine shaft Moy Cho had showed her, on straw 
mats or ragged blankets, all on their sides, seeing 
something in drifting smoke while an attendant moved 
up and down the row. It was where Amah came from. 

Opium was how Chinamen forgot being hungry or 
cold or so far from what they believe sacred ground 
across the water. They dreamed, he’d said, so deep 
and heavy that some Chinamen just didn’t get full 
awake again. That kind just moved around long 
enough, just stole enough, to get back to the mat and 
pipe; long as they lived, which wasn’t all that long. She 
hated to see him at the pipe, but better here than down 
in the Gulch. 

Clifton chuckled. ‘‘Kind of funny, me smoking the 
same thing you push up inside youseif to keep from 
getting knocked up. Sure this ball isn’t one you’ve 
been using?” 

Barbry Allen sat at the dressing table and brushed 
her hair. ““You wouldn’t know, nor care either.’’ It 
wasn’t like he was shamed by all he showed her in bed, 
but he didn’t want her telling it around that he loved by 
mouth, too. He was changing for the worse, day by 
day. Not long back, he’d never have talked this way. 

Done with hair and skin, she moved to the desk and 
lighted another coal oil lamp. Clifton smiled upon the 
bed as she drew out the ledger and quill pen. She 
didn’t dip the pen right off, but watched him a spell, 
seeing how his ribs showed now, a flap of skin at his 
neck where more weight had peeled off. She’d suc- 
_ ceeded in weaning him away from Lavelle, so he spent 
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_more time here than at his own house. If only it was all 
for her, and none for his habit. 

When Clifton got to throwing up most every night, 
and some of it blood, he didn’t back away from the 
pipe, if it would help him cut back his drinking. He 
took to it right off, and Moy Cho said he was a natural 
dreamer, whatever that meant. 

Dipping the quill into ink, Barbry Allen went to 
work on the ledger. Ciphering came natural to her, 
easier than reading the books Julia left behind, and she 
had no trouble keeping track of what money went out 
and what came in. Only last month, she let Becky 
Leekman go because the girl had been squirreling 
money away in her own sock. Girls got to keep all their 
tips, but no more than a rightful half of trick money. 
Becky was in a C Street crib now. It wasn’t the same 
as being family in a good house, and everybody knew 
it. 

She cut a glance at Clifton, then went back to the 
books. So much for wood and charcoal, but no way 
around that; the poor Chinamen scouring the desert 
for roots and sticks worked like field niggers at it. 
Food cost was down since Mormon settlements were 
starting to produce and haul in more, and since those 
little farms down to Reno got enough water on their 
crops. 

Here was a note from Sarah Whiteside: three dress- 
ing gowns needed. Jenny got hers ripped off by a 
drunk fusemaker, and Salty Montgomery set hers on 
fire; the other flat wore out. Sarah wrote a better hand 
than Barbry Allen, but it leaned too much. 

She’d check down the hill to find somebody to take 
Becky Leekman’s place, or send word to stage stops 
and wagon yards. C Street wasn’t so good nowadays, 
and it was better to tip somebody for sending fresh, 
young girls to the house. She nibbled the feather end of 
the quill and remembered that Molly Be Damn and 
Velvet Ass Rose were still down on C Street, still 
fighting and getting jailed for it. 
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When Clifton said something from the bed, she put 
down the pen and went to him. Sitting beside him, she 
lifted his head so he could sip cool wine, and said, 
“The Pioche field?” 

His words were softened around the edges, some- 
times running into each other, other times slow and 
measured in cadence. ““Damn’ good, honey. Got your 
rings back just as I said, didn’t I? Gave you stock as 
you wanted, didn’t I? All legal and pretty certificates, 
engraved elegant as anything Billy Hearst ever ran on 
the public. Much more solid, however.” 

She touched a soft rag to a water pan kept on the 
bedside table, passed it over his sweating cheeks and 
forehead. “That you did, Clifton. And the new vein in 
the Dutchman?” 

- “How-how’d you hear about that? Looks pretty 
good, but you know how Dillon and my wife—”’ 

““Yes,” she said, “‘I know. Still, they were tryin’ to 
trade Dutchman paper for Pioche.” 

He caught her by the wrist, eyelids fluttering. 
“Don’t-—don’t let them get you by the short hairs like 
they got me once. I’m holding every share of Pioche, 
and you do the same. Don’t give a damn if they’re 
offering three to one; Pioche’s richer than any damned 
ledge they can follow in the Dutchman.” 

The Pioche field could make her, and the house, safe 
from any storm. With proper money, she could make 
certain the house remained in business, or rode out 
any temporary closings. Bars of silver established 
security, and could buy almost anything—protection, 
revenge, respectability. 

Barbry Allen smiled at the golden glow of her lamp. 
She wasn’t all that interested in being respectable as 
the mealy mouthed ‘‘ladies’’ who sniffed and whined 
about her business here. But she was fast learning to 
use whatever tool came to hand. 

Looking over the wall she had once scrubbed clear 
of Julia Bulette’s blood, at the carpet that had soaked 
up that richness, she swore her oath again, that she 
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would not rest until the killer had paid with his or her 
own life for the crime. 

Cocking her head, Barbry Allen listened to the night 
begin downstairs, the scrape of fiddle and ring of 
banjo, rattle of piano, shouts of cowboys in off the 
trail, of miners celebrating being on top the ground 
instead of below it. A week past, eighteen miners 
didn’t make it back up, after a shaft collapsed. 

“Clifton,” she said, but he was asleep now. She 
took the pipe and turned him gently upon his back, 
where he would be for hours. 

Downstairs she moved among johns already crowd- 
ing the salon, stopping for a word with this one or that, 
howdying newcomers to make them feel at home. It 
was almost a year since Julia died and she was no 
longer irritated at their surprise that she was so young 
to be a madam, and long ago, she’d learned to handle 
the feelers and pinchers. It shocked heli out of some 
drunk to get pinched back, and she didn’t mind gentle 
patting. 

““K B.,”” she said at the bar. ““Haven’t seen you 
since Moses was a pup.” 

Kettle Belly Brown curled thick mustaches between 
thumb and forefinger. ‘‘Hear about the marshal?” 

She nodded. “They catch the gunslick?”’ 

“Nobody rode after him.” He drank hugely of beer 
and wiped his mustaches again. ‘“Could of been some- 
body outa’ his past. Frank Dalton swung a wide loop 
when he was young.” 

‘‘Happens to a heap of lawmen; to outlaws, too. 
Washoe Smith ought to last awhile, though.” 

Kettle Belly drained his schooner and Sarah White- 
side refilled it: Barbry Allen looked along the bar, over. 
at the line, across the unused dance floor; she didn’t 
see the cowboy who’d brought the news. He was 
probably snorting atop whichever girl he’d picked, or 
snoring in her bed until she woke and hustled him out. 
Couldn’t tie up a bed all night—except her own. — 

Cigar smoke came pungent to her nostrils, and the 
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hops smell of spilled beer. Foot up on the bar rail, 
Barbry Allen ran fingers along the oaken bar top, 
picking up scars of bottles or gun butts or chair legs. It 
wasn't often men took to fighting down here, but when 
they did, it was a mess. Sometimes Moy Cho had to 
tote off two, three struggling men at once. Usually he 
put them down gentle outside, but she remembered a 
night when he chunked one big dumpman clear down 
the hill. 

“Thank you for the monument,” she said to Kettle 
Belly. 

He shrugged. “She deserves it. Hell of a woman. 
Not smart as her daughter, but a hell of a woman. 
Maybe she should of bought a bunch of stock, too.” 

“It wouldn’t have helped Miz Julia.” 

“S’pose not. Helpin’ you any?” 

She tapped the bar and Sarah passed her a small 
glass of beer. It was cold and bitter against her tongue. 
“If I was to depend on one girl and she got sick, I’d be 
out of business. Silver stock is a way of protection, I 
guess; more than one business.” 

‘And handy to turn money, do you need it.” 

“That, too. But I’m doing right well in cash money 
now.’ 

When he brought out a fresh cigar, she struck a 
match for it. He said, ‘‘Don’t see that Miz Brandywine 
and her Virginia City Decency League cut you back 
much. Them old hens like to cluck and rattle, but they 
ain’t apt to come marchin’ on the house.” 

A man stood at Kettle Belly’s shoulder, dusty and 
slim as a leaf from a roadside cholla cactus; looked like 
he might have the same kind of cutting edge too. 
Kettle Belly said something else, but she wasn’t pay- 
ing him any mind. Purplish eyes; she’d never seen 

purplish eyes before. j 
. My true love died for me today—I'li die for 
him tomorrow . 

That part of her eameunke song always seemed silly 

to her before, but when K. B. Brown faded away and 
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she walked right through him, she was ready to believe 
anything, even true love at first sight. She was ready to 
believe that lovers might lay down their lives for each 
other. — 

“Why,” he said, with a lilt to his words, “I’m Paddy 
Quinn from County Kerry, come to the wilds for to 
make me fortune. It’s fortunate ve been—to put 
bread in me mouth-and clothes on me back. If ever I 
was blessed wi’ a bit o’ luck, it’s been lost along the 
road.” 

Then he put those impossibly colored eyes on 
fiers—no, into hers—and murmured, “Until this mo- 
ment, that is. Makin’ a big strike must feel sommat like 
this, like birds singin’ at midnight and the very ground 
dancin’.” 

Somehow, he’d gotten hold of her hand, and a good 
thing; her knees near about let go. She told herself 
sternly that she was a whorehouse madam and knew 
ail about love bought and sold, that anything else was 
false as storefronts along Union Street—high and 
wide, but damned little behind them, just little old 
scrunchy buildings. 

Stammering when she told her name, Barbry Allen 
could have kicked her own bottom blue for being so 
crazy, but there was no stopping it. She didn’t take 
away her hand, and it didn’t matter that he was layered 
with high desert dust and his clothes worn and 
patched. He talked so pretty. 

“Barbry Allen,” he said, making music of her name, 
“Barbry Allen; seems the English have an old song 
sommat like—”’ 

“I’m called for it,’ she managed. 

“Then they’ve done one thing good, the bloody 
English.” 

There was more talk at the bar; there must have 
been. But she remembered nothing of it, nor exactly 
when she decided to have Moy Cho carry Clifton into 
Sarah Whiteside’s room. It would have been easier to 
use Sarah’s room, but not right, and everything had to 
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be right. The suite was the only place, the huge bed 
with satin sheets was the only place. 

But first the bath, and she ran for hot water to add to 
Moy Cho’s, made sure of soap and clean towels. She 
sent his clothes down with Sarah Whiteside, for wash- 
ing. His pistol with the cracked and wired together 
butt, she put upon the desk with his broken brass 
watch and his roll: six dollars and twenty-two cents. 
Paddy Quinn also owned a comb and razor and boots 
needing resoling; his flop hat was a holed wreck. 

When she turned from the desk in her clinging pink 
wrapper, he stood watching her, towel about his lean 
hips. “‘Tis all I have, the money. I hope it’s enough 
for’ —his eyes swept the suite and came back to her— 
“for all this. Aye, it’s true enough the Quinns are 
descended from kings, but it’s long since we had it so 
good.” 

She gave him brandy and a cigar, though every inch 
of her called hurry, hurry. She lolled at the desk while 
he drank and smoked, not shamed by his near naked- 
ness nor realizing he was blinding her by his beauty. 
Because of it, Clifton Brandywine’s image just faded 
away. 

Thin and scarred though it was, his body was beauti- 
ful, compelling as his eyes and birdsong words in a 
soft; high voice. Bronze with streaks of lighter glow to 
it, Paddy’s hair rolled over his ears like suncurling 
waves, so that her fingers itched to feel it. 

. Hold back, she told herself sternly; hold away from 
this man until you can sort out the feeling running 
crazy wild through your head and body alike. It’s not 
like Barbry Allen Satterlee-Bulette to act like a green 
kid with no experience behind her. 

But he was so damned pretty, and the way he 
talked—talk; that was it. She ought to keep him talking 
while she found good sense again. 

“Ireland,” she said, surprised to hear her voice 
steady. ““There are plenty of Irishmen here, the gandy 
dancers left behind when the railroad drove its last 
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spike. Each of them mourn their old country, espe- 
cially when they down too much redeye. I wonder why 
they don’t go back, why—” 

She ran out of words that didn’t really mean any- 
thing and forced herself to the desk, made herself sit 
down and slow her heartbeat. Remember Clifton, she 
thought, and saw him with his pipe; that damned pipe. 

‘Ah, we would return,” he said, such music in his 
voice that she trembled to its rhythm, ‘‘that we would, 
miss. But Ireland is a poor country, and when the 
potato crop is blighted, why—starvin’ Irishmen leave 
to fill their bellies and find their fortunes.” 

She poured the best brandy for him, flinching when 
her fingers brushed his. How could she be so foolish? 

His purple eyes twinkled. ‘“And the little people 
follow us, the good of us, that is. Me own leprechaun 
will guide me to me own pot of gold, I’m certain. Look 
at the fine luck he’s brought already—a. fine lady to 
pour fine whiskey.” 

She had to say it, to calm her pulses. “‘Not a fine 
lady, Paddy Quinn—a madam; and this isn’t a dream 
castle, but a whorehouse. I’ve never seena little green 
fairy here, so it’s best we—”’ 

“Hist,” he murmured, his wide smile pulling at her, 
demanding that she lean closer to his lips, to taste the 
wonder of his mouth. ‘Hist, me lady. I heard the harps 
of Tara when first I looked upon you, their magic 
strings singin’ of golden beauty. Lady is as lady does, 
and sure, but you’re royal enough to walk among the 
queens of Ireland forever.”’ 

“You—you’re kind of crazy,” she said, her blood 
racing, the new heated softness lifting, quivering, in- 
side her thighs, lifting an ache to her breasts. 

‘Aye, that I am. Did not some wise man say it: 
when the good lord made the Irish, he made them all 
quite mad—for all their wars are merry, and all their 
love songs sad.”’ ; 

She couldn’t help it. Leaning toward him, she drew 
back only long enough to leave her chair and move 
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around the desk to the bed where he sat. ‘‘Will your 
love song be sad, Paddy Quinn?” 

“Never; I swear upon the green hills and the heads 
of me own family, may the lord bless *°em—never. I'll 
shame the birds with singin’ of you, lady Barbry Allen. 
That I will—that I w—”’ ; 

Stopping his mouth with her own, she sipped the 
sweetness of him all trembling and new, tasted the 
glory of him wild and wanting. Hands to his hair, she 
pressed him down upon the bed, damning the clothing 
that kept them apart. 

She could stand the waiting no longer, and fought 
buttons and laces. She let fall the gown and turned to 
face him, hands lifting slow to cup her breasts, hips 
rolling with gentle rhythm as she offered herself to this 
man. 

Then: it wasn’t now he is ready for this, now he 
desires that, now he can be hurried and now he 
cannot. Instead, it was easy and natural, their coming 
together, panting together in swift and urgent need. 
Barbry Allen took him hungry into her body, deep and 
deeper, rocking upon him as her hands raced over his 
skin and her lips trailed his jaw, his throat, his lightly 
haired chest. There was a wondrous taste to him, like 
honeycomb and mayhaw, a special man flavoring. 

She was never on the ocean, but she’d seen its 
waves rocking. It must be like this, slow and rolling, 
sure and timeless, ever and ever. God, he was strong 
and tender, needing her with a fierce gentleness, or a 
gentle fierceness. His skin was softer than the satin 
sheets, his muscles solid as the bedposts, his rhythm 
that of the sea, waves climbing, building, to— 

—curl breaking foaming madly, all bubbles sunwhite 
flashes, splashing ripping tearing, but— 

—not in anger and not in a greed of taking, having; 
oh no. Ever and ever and never before this way. 

“The fairy queen herself,’ he breathed warm into 
her hair, “queen of the wee people, come to place her 
blessing upon a thrice lucky man.” 


YA 
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“Only a woman,” she said soft to his cheek. “So 
glad to be a woman.” 

It was so different with him, for they could share 
long silences, too, lying easy with bodies joined or 
stroking softly with hands or hips. And when she 
spoke, it was for more sharing, the telling of her life so 
that he might know all of her. 

Listening to him describe a small house under 
thatched roof, she could almost smell the brown cow’s 
warm breath sweetened by shamrocks, and hear the 
pipes that called the men of Kerry to dance or war. 
Paddy talked of a rushing stream where great trout 
lurked, and hills so green as to stun the eye, and 
poteen and kings. Barbry Allen felt she had saddled 
the wind, that she could ride to high, far wonders, yet 
never had she known the quiet stillness of the peace he 
had brought to her. 

And the night slipped enchanted by, laughing or 
gasping, quiet or pouring over with sudden talk. The 
suite closed them in, she felt, blocked out that other 
world, and she joyed in the giving, gloried in the 
getting. His sweat was golden, his eyes purple desert 
flowers, his mouth spiced with eternal springtimes. 

She frowned when somebody tapped on the door, 
set her jaw when the knocking grew louder. “Yes, 
damn it?” 

“Sorry, Barbry Allen.” It was Sarah. “Sorry to 
wake you, hon. But you ought to know that somebody 
set fire to Major Ormsby’s house and tried to shoot 
him when he ran out.” 

There it was, the world come back. 

“Tried to shoot him?” 

“Missed, they say. That’s all I know, dear.” 

‘All right; thanks.”’ She lay listening to footsteps 
reach the stairs and go down. Ormsby was still alive; 
too bad. But his big house had burned. She shook 
herself; it was much better not to think, just to hear 
Paddy’s slow breath. 

He said, “Important?” 
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She sank down and kissed his ear, saying nothing 
until he drifted back to sleep. Had Clifton Brandywine 
roused himself to punish Ormsby for what he did to 
Julia? Or—eyes narrowing, she stared at the ceiling 
turned light in a dawn that should have been a marvel 
of love and beauty, nothing else. 

Whispers were beginning to be heard about Moy 
Cho, whispers she quashed when she could. He didn’t 
seek revenge, she would say, and smile without guile 
when the same men looked harder at her and also 
wondered. What could they prove? 

Ormsby deserved killing; mean and sneaky as he 
was, he was high on the list of suspects for Julia’s 
murder. He’d strutted and stomped on folks soon as he 
donned his play soldier uniform. As for Frank 
Dalton—Julia had been scared of him, and not just 
because he could close down the house. He was a 
killer himself, a hired gunman. He’d worn a deep 
scratch on his cheek right after Julia’s body was dis- 
covered. 

Was Moy Cho taking revenge for Julia, the woman 
he adored? It could be, ought to be. Who had a better 
right? Maybe only herself. 

Let them hiss and question and make rumors. She 
could help him brazen it out. Barbry Allen had more 
on her mind now, a thing called love. 


Chapter 19 


IF IT COULD BE POSSIBLE, BARBRY ALLEN WANTED 
to hold him in bed, to keep him tender prisoner there. 
In the beginning, she hoped against hope that the 
orgasms would not stop, as they had with Clifton. But 
as Paddy Quinn was so different, so was the love and 
the lovemaking she had with him. ) 

He delighted in making her so ready that she some- 
times yelled at him or pulled his hair. He would start 
by kissing her softly upon the throat, the shoulders, 
then drifting to her breasts, one by one, now his 
tongue joining in, and quick, playful nips of his teeth. 
Down, down the rib cage to her flexing belly, delving 
into the joining of her thighs, those so tender and 
ticklish connections to her hips. The mound itself—ah, 
he could linger there for small eternities before plung- 
ing deep into its wellspring. 

‘“‘Darlin’,”’ he said, and caught her in strong arms to 
whirl her in a mad dance that ended only when they 
fell laughing to the bed, dizzy and gasping. That also 
climaxed in lovemaking, as did anything that started 
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with the touch of their bodies, and Barbry Allen was 
amazed that she felt so free and happy. 

*“You’re such a sweet fool, Paddy,” she’d say to 
him, and he would respond, ‘‘Aye, for I’ve much to be 
foolish about.” . 

He told her of three sisters and a widowed mother 
left in Ireland, “‘to be sent for when I’ve found my 
fortune-—the other one.” 

“Let me pay their passage,” she suggested, but he 
would have none of that- when gold and silver was to 
be had for the finding. The desert would not defeat him 
again, he swore. The little people would not leave him 
this time. 

“To be sure,” he admitted when she accused him of 
restlessness. “I need to sweat sometimes, to grunt 
with the jolt of a pick and get my hands dirty to the 
elbows. And there are days when the devil himself 
could not stir me from my bed.” 

He dreamed big, did Paddy Quinn. Head pillowed 
upon his chest, she listened to the spinning of his 
dreams and saw the rise of castles in the clouds. ‘“‘This 
grand house,” he said, ‘‘fine as it is now, will be even 
finer. We’ll have the doorknobs pure and shining sil- 
ver, and the handrail—why, that will be gold. 
Diamonds in your hair, milady Barbry Alien of song— 
and minstrels to sing for you by day and night.” 

“Having you in today’s house is good enough,”’ she 
said, meaning it with all her heart. 

The first time he left, she was forlorn, her nerves 
gone ragged so that she snapped at Sarah Whiteside 
and the girls, and only Moy Cho could calm her. Then 
she caught a sadness in his dark, sloe eyes, surprising 
sorrow hidden from her when he was off his guard. 
Was Moy Cho somehow jealous of her lover? She tried 
to tell him how it was with Paddy, the changes in 
herself, but she didn’t have the proper words. 

When Paddy left again, she was angry at him and at 
herself. Jealous of whatever took him from her side, 
she fought with him upon his return, but the fight was 
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short and surrender sweet. Then she understood a 
major part of Paddy Quinn, the rover. 

He came and went like the drifter he was, and she 
knew not to try and hold him. Paddy Quinn worked as 
freighter, herder, bulkheader, even with pick and 
shovel. Sometimes he didn’t work, for weeks content 
to live loving with her at the house. Then he would fly 
off to the desert on the heels of a new strike rumor. 
Often he found color, just enough to keep him excited 
and fuil tilt after the rainbow, but he never got rich. 

Barbry Allen figured he never would, and that was 
all right with her. It was OK, as the saying went, a 
saying started by telegraphers signing off. She didn’t 
care if Paddy never made money, because she had 
enough for them both, even if he didn’t see it that way. 

When he stayed with her, it was joy and frolic 
around the clock, his jokes and games and laughter. 
He could be a child delighting in a thousand wonders, 
or the wandering minstrel from his far land, spilling 
over with song. He was a lover of great tenderness and 
strength, proud of her nude beauty and his own naked 
handsomeness. 

... Child, those who do not think the human body 
is sinful, who see no shame in sex. Ah, those are the 
lovers, hein? Those are the lovers... 

Barbry Allen also saw the dark places in him, the 
hidden corners of his soul all shadowed and secret. 
They rarely showed themselves; when they surfaced 
he was a man beset by memories he could not reach, 
by wounds that would not heal. Then the purple eyes 
turned nearly black, looking inward, and his brows 
furrowed, his mouth turned down. There was no 
reaching Paddy Quinn at those moments, and it was 
just as well he often sought the desert to burn away the 
dark. Or sought his church, making the sign of the 
cross to ward off evil. What evil? 

Clifton was most affected by her love for Paddy. 
Though he was far from the man he’d been, he re- 
sented her lack of attention. 
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“You're a fool,” he said. ‘‘The man is—”’ 

“Don’t say trash,”’ she cut in. ““Don’t you dare call 
him trash.” 

His arrogant smile a shadow of itself, Clifton said, 
“JT was going to call him a drifter, a dreamer who 
cannot admit the loss of his dreams when they come 
crashing down. And they will, my dear—they most 
certainly will.” 

“‘Why—-why? Because he’s not a-an aristocrat? 
Good lord, take a good look at yourself before you 
criticize Paddy Quinn. If that’s what the gentry is 
these days, we don’t want any part of it.”’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, brushing at his stained vest, “‘it’s we, 
is it? Has he asked you to marry him, this upstanding 
Catholic boyo? This papist laddie followed by the 
ghosts of bell, book and candle?” 

“N-no, he hasn’t. I don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about, Clifton Brandywine—books and candles. I do 
know you’re to stay out of my room after this, whether 
Paddy is in the house or not. you don’t understand, 
but I’m a full woman at last because I’m loved, truly 
loved. It’s the first time in my life a man has loved me. 
But you wouldn’t kn—” 

“A pity; your bed will turn cold, my dear. There is 
naught so pure as a reformed prostitute, I fear.”’ 

“Get out,”’ she said. ‘““Go back to your pipe.” 

She never slept with Clifton again, and when Paddy 
was off chasing his luck she ran the house smoothly, 
replacing girls who got married off or turned sick, 
keeping the drunkards in hand, staying on the sloppy 
ones to keep clean. If a girl got pregnant, she usually 
kept working until her belly swelled too big. Not like 
she thought, a swollen belly didn’t seem to bother 
most johns, and they liked the growing tits. 

Virginia City was changing. After his house burned, 
Major Ormsby moved to Carson City and opened a 
hotel, dropping his uniform for a business suit. 
Marshal Washoe Smith never found out who shot at 
him, either. More mines were petering out, and a drop 
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in silver prices closed down just about every shaft not 
bringing out real high grade ore. 

It was difficult for Barbry Allen to understand how 
gold and silver could be worth so many dollars one 
day, and a whole lot less the next. Who says what the 
worth is and how do they make the prices stick? 
~ “Men like George Hearst and Fleishacker,” Clifton 
told her. ‘Others who never saw the the inside of a 
shaft. They play complicated games with stocks and 
the market, force prices up or down to suit them- 
selves. They bring on something like Black Friday, 
and only the real miners get hurt.” 

She watched his lined and sagging face. The times 
he could talk coherently like this were becoming rare. 
He was sliding downhill fast, and if his Pioche stock 
didn’t bring in pretty good money, Clifton Brandywine 
would be out at the elbows, too. 

If he ever went home these days, he didn’t talk 
about it. He spent.most days and nights in Sarah’s 
room, or in some shack down in the Gulch, drifting in 
and out of dreams. Once in a while he came to the bar 
and poured down whiskey in a feeble effort to stay off 
the pipe. She felt sorry for him, remembering how 
he’d been, what he once meant to Julia, and yes, how 
he had filled her own needs. If he had not turned to 
opium, maybe she would not have noticed Paddy 
Quinn. She wasn’t sure of that. 

Barbry Allen wiped the bartop. “I’ve been noticing 
a dropoff in business lately. Black Friday? That was a 
long time back, wasn’t it?” 

‘““Vears,”” he said. “I-I forget just how many. The 
bottom fell out of the market and silver—silver caught 
hell.” 

It was hard to see him as he used to be, she thought; 
hard to picture him walking tail and sassy and men 
afraid of him. 

Clifton’s hand shook on his glass. “It’s coming 
again—another crash, and I don’t give a damn. Surely 
you’ve noticed the mines closing, too? In spite of— 
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despite your blind attachment to—to your new love.” 

She would bet he didn’t sleep with his wife, either. 
The opium took all his energy, and it was seldom he 
was this clearheaded. Once in a long while, just a flash 
or so of what he once was shone through Clifton’s 
sunken, bleary eyes. Like now, while he was still man 
enough to be jealous. 

“Not as many working johns come here,” she said. 
“Miners and muleskinners and the like, but the busi- 
nessmen—”” 

His fingers trembled at his shirtfront and she took 
pity, poured him a drink. He said, mumbling now, 
“Not like it was. Rough when I came—rough; every 
ridge crawling with prospectors, fortunes made and 
lost overnight. When I built my house—my big house 
on the hill—I felt as if I was in the middle of the most 
exciting, richest place on earth. For a while I belonged 
here, not in Virginia. If it wasn’t for the war—oh God, 
the war.” 

As he drank, spilling a few drops, she said, ‘“‘It’s 
exciting now.” 

“Not like before—the Bowers put up a mansion in 
the gulley, pure silver doorknobs, sculpture and paint- 
ings by European artists. They lost everything to the 
stock dealers. Good thing you---you never got deep 
into the market.” 

Barbry Allen started to move away. ‘‘Virginia City 
won’t just lie down and die. It won’t just stop.” 

Talking mostly to himself, Clifton rambled on. 
“Ladies of pleasure then, too. Was Doily first, or 
Dora? A tent by Six Mile Canyon, anyway. Had the 
foresight to bring sheets and wine, soap and water. 
Meant a lot to men out of the diggings to lie on clean 
sheets, smell perfume and drink wine. You’d think 
they would want redeye, but they didn’t. It was wine.” 

Muscadine wine, Barbry Allen thought; a touch of 
gentleness, or class, civilization or whatever. Julia had 
known, too—and this man had shared her wine, her 
clean sheets, her body. Would he have been so easy 
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for the pipe, if he didn’t struggle under a great weight 
of guilt and remorse? Did he still love Julia and no 
longer see Barbry Allen as a substitute? 

Sarah Whiteside came behind the bar and Barbry 
Allen moved around front to rest her feet. Later, if the 
night should turn busy, stools would be moved to clear 
the bar for belly leaners; more men could stand than 
sit. She glanced at the line where a young man paused, 
hands in pockets and red of face. 

What caused a man to choose one whore from the 
line? What made one hooker more attractive, more 
appealing, than her sisters? Sure, one john might like 
his women a little chunky, busty, while another could 
be drawn by the tall and willowy. If it made any real 
difference, there were different hair colors to pick 
from, though most of those were changed by hand. 

She watched the young man cruise the line as he 
tried not to seem obvious. Some girls flirted with him, 
or rolled on their butts and stuck out their tits like they 
just couldn’t stand another minute without being 
screwed. They ought to be stage actresses. 

Finally the boy picked the Sage Hen, a dumpy little 
woman, nearly old as Sarah Whiteside, who didn’t 
bother much with her hair. It was brown with streaks 
of gray to it, but combed and shiny. The Sage Hen’s 
real name was Katie, but few remembered that. She 
wore eyeglasses and looked like somebody’s mama, 
real strange for a whore, but she made out. The Sage 
Hen turned about as many tricks as the youngest girl 
on line. 

Clifton was stil] musing. ““When Billi Stewart came 
along, the Ophir Bonanza was going full blast, turning 
those Irishers better than a thousand a day. But Pete 
O’Reilly and Pat McLaughlin, they didn’t believe it 
would keep up. They were real desert rats, always 
wantin’ to run off to the next big strike, not stay 
around and work what they already had. So they sold 
out to Stewart and along came the railroad across the 
desert—not all the way yet, but close enough.” 
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“And it’s still producin’.”” Barbry Allen thought of 
Paddy off somewhere in the desert, racing after his 
bonanza. He could have been sired by one of the 
original Ophir discoverers. 

“Brought in machinery, so he wouldn’t have to ship 
raw ore by wagon and smelt it somewhere else. Bor- 
rowed and horse traded and lied, but he put together 
enough money to keep the Ophir going. Lost more 
silver at first, because nobody knew much about sepa- 
rating it. Retorted and used mercury in the old Mexi- 
can Patio process, then got around to cyanide. Know 
who made the quickest money? The fellows who put. in 
the water company and hauled ice from the Sierras.” 

Nodding, she looked across the salon, rather than at 
him. Sometimes she felt guilty. Major Ormsby had 
stock in the water company, or used to have. It was 
what helped make him militia boss. She wondered if 
he’d sold that out when he moved to Carson City. That 
wasn’t far away, but being the state capital, it had a 
law force bigger than Washoe Smith and his two 
cowboy deputies. There maybe nobody would coal oil 
his new hotel and cut down on him running against the 
fire. Hard to miss a man like that, and she still won- 
dered how. 

“Hell,” Clifton mumbled, “‘once camels used to 
pack salt from the Humboldt flats, regular Arab camels 
with humps. Didn’t work out and they went back to 
using burros. Guess deserts are different, this and the 
Gobi, Sahara or wherever; expect we should have had 
Arab camel herders, too. Cowboys just couldn’t get 
the hang of driving them. I recall them as mean beasts, 
always biting, stomping, or spitting. Funny about that 
spitting; it was like they’d been carrying a big chaw for 
a week or more. Sure smelled.” 

Hell on horses and women, wasn’t that said about 
the entire West? Middling rough on most any kind of 
life, she’d think; everything fought everything else for 
water and food. If the loser didn’t dry up and blow 
away, it got turned into dinner. Barbry Allen Satterlee 
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wasn’t about to be carried off by a whirly dust devil, 
one of those winds corkscrewing along the road, spin- 
ning sand and leaves way up yonder. And any fool that 
meant to chew on her would soon find he had a 
mouthful he’d sure like to spit out. 

Kelly the Fiddler came in, hoorawing the banjo 
player. He was leaned down and gray, and seemed 
held together by patches and string, but when he 
picked up his bow, Kelly was master of his world. She 
smiled at him and waved. 

A muleskinner came in, and a storekeeper; Ike the 
new piano man walked so stiffly that she knew he was 
drunk and hoped he’d last the night. Then came her 
dealers: the faro man, Fat Ed and his roulette wheel, 
the keno callers and markers. The gambling men 
moved partly into the cleared dining room, set up in 
that end of the salon. Barbry Allen wished Julia had 
seen the profit in honest games of chance and made the 
salon big enough for a gambling hall, too. | 

Pretty soon, if the gambling stayed as popular, she’d 
have to add on to the house. The hall would spoil its 
looks some, but she figured Julia would understand. It 
was too good a chance to miss, and down at Sawdust 
Corners, they’d been calling keno for a long time now. 
But if another crash came, would there be money for 
gambling or whoring? 

“Hey now,” Kettle Belly said. “‘There’s a prize fight 
on the Union Street flat. You goin’, Barbry Allen?” 

She shook her head. “‘Not so you’d notice. I don’t 
see no more sense in watchin’ men bareknuckle them- 
selves into sides of raw beef than betting on game- 
cocks. Roosters can’t help being pitted, but men are 
supposed to have more sense.” 

Clifton tried to laugh. ““Can’t expect a woman to 
understand gladiators.” He’d pulled himself erect and 
put on a new face when other men drifted in. 

“Like in Rome with spears and fishnets? Oh, 
women understand it’s almighty stupid. That’s why 
they don’t do it.”” 
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Kettle Belly blinked. ‘“What kinda’ fishnets?” 

“The girl reads history,”’ Clifton said, sunken eyes 
glittering. ““Yes, yes—a student. What of Babylon, 
student—and its whores? What of Sodomites and the 
bitch wolf—of—of—”’ His change hadn’t lasted. 

““He’s drunk again,” somebody said. 

“Drunk, hell,’ Kettle Belly Brown grunted. ‘“‘He’s 
on the pipe, can’t you tell? Crawl on down to the 
Gulch, Brandywine. The Chinee will take care of 
y ou.” 

Clifton swayed as she watched him. “Bitch wolf 
of—who’n heil suckled Romulus and Remus? Twins 
hanging to a bitch’s tits, you may recall. But what if 
there were two bitch wolves, and just one youngun 
sucking hind tit to both? Gentlemen, what—” 

She went to him and put one arm about his waist. 
“Come on, Clifton. Come upstairs with me.” 

For a moment, he resisted, but he had lost strength 
along with weight, and stumbled with her, muttering. 
Behind them, she heard the voices:—damned shame; 
used to be a big man—yeah, the Shotgun and the 
Dutchman; owned ’em both, before taking to the 
pipe—uh-huh; she sees to him, more than he deserves; 
if he loves them heathen habits so much, whyn’t he 
move in with ’em—still, damn it, he’s a white man— 

She turned him again into Sarah Whiteside’s room 
and lay him down. He was sweating, his face white 
and thin. Clifton said, ‘‘Still think he’ll come back any 
night; still holding the big bed for him.” 

Somethin’ like that.” 

Paddy Quinn slept under the stars. Was that better 
than here, the chill desert night more comfort than her 
body warmth? He stayed away longer now, came back 
leaner and more ready for one of his black moods. She 
seemed to sense a desperation in him of late, as if his 
dream of fortune was wearing thin, ground down by 
sand and rock of the unforgiving desert. 

“It doesn’t matter,”’ she told him. “If you never find 
your Eldorado, it doesn’t really matter. I have enough 
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for both of us. Oh, maybe not for silver doorknobs and 
such, but to keep us comfortable the rest of our lives.” 

“In a whorehouse,” he said once, surprising her. 

And she’d flared at him: “It’s always been good 
enough!” 

‘“‘Woman, woman,” he said then, turning his face 
from her so she wished she hadn’t spoken, “‘you just 
do not understand what it is to a man, a man de- 
scended from a long line of kings. I need me fortune, a 
pot of gold like the little people—”’ 

Still angry and not wise, she said, “‘Little people! 
You'll do better without fairy tales, Paddy. You'll do 
better without confession and making magic signs.” 

‘Signs?’ he asked. 

“That cross thing you Catholics do.” 

And he went back to the desert. 

Clifton’s blue eyes were tracked with red, going into 
focus and out. ‘“‘Some day he’ll go off in the desert and 
never return. Oh Jesus.” 

“Til fix it for you. You don’t have to take the pain.” 

“No, damn it! Can’t you tell I’m off it? A swallow of 
brandy— 

“I'll bring the bottle.” 

He fumbled in his long coat. ‘‘Here, take the Pioche 
shares.” 

“‘Pioche? I never asked you for any—”’ 

“Better you than them, than my lawful wedded wife 
and her sneaking brother. They’ il rob me of everything 
else. Oh Jesus.” 

Before she returned with brandy, she put away the 
certificates. He’d want them back when he came to his 
senses. He’d said the pipe was different for a white 
man, and she hoped so. Even if she didn’t care for 
Clifton in the same way now, that didn’t mean he 
wasn’t part of her. What woman ever forgets her first 
man? 

After he drank, Clifton said with closed eyes: “It’s 
not the same. Brandy doesn’t reach the cold places. 
Barbry Allen, that’ boy, that gandy dancer—he’ll break 
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your heart, girl. He’s a practicing Irishman, and the 
Gaels are more Catholic than the pope himself. He will 
never marry you because he can’t; not and still be a 
good papist.”” — 

She said, “I—TI never figured on marriage.” 

He tried to laugh, then clamped his teeth and said 
through them, “All right, I admit I need the damned 
stuff. Send for the old woman; send for the pipe.” 

Come daylight and after breakfast, Sarah Whiteside 
said she didn’t mind making up a pallet on the floor 
again. She was getting used to it, what with Brandy- 
wine taking her room so much. Out front again, 
Barbry Allen saw no men coming in from shifts in 
mines shut down by the stock market, and sent the 
girls off to bed. The house was quieter than she could 
remember. Clifton was partly right, Virginia City was 
changing. 

And Paddy Quinn—was he also changing? Lord, 
men were so damned silly about their pride, and 
Irishmen worst of all. Why couldn’t he just stay here 
with her, make his home with her in this house she, 
and Julia before her, fought so hard to make into 
something special? 

He was such a special man;. he should be able to 
look past pride and boyish dreams to see the truth of 
their love and happiness. Every time he packed mules 
and took to the mountains, her heart traveled after 
him, and at first she worried herself almost sick for 
fear that something would happen to him. 

“Hist”’—he would say, with that smile she could not 
resist—‘‘hist, lass—the luck of the frish rides my 
shoulder, and me own leprechaun follows behind in 
my shadow. Naught can happen to Paddy Quinn until 
after he finds his fortune.” 

But when no strike was forthcoming, when he didn’t 
come singing and shouting to announce a new Com- 
stock lode, his smile didn’t shine forth so often, and 
the last night he spent with her, Paddy had not held her 
in his arms. 
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Before she went out into the garden, which she often 
did this time of day, she looked in on Clifton to see that 
his pipe bowl was safe in a deep dish. Chinamen 
shacks burned down pretty often. He looked kind of 
flat and helpless on the cot. 

Standing outside on the wall, she looked first to the 
hillside where Julia lay, but the monument was still in 
shadow, not yet reached by the climbing sun. She 
snugged closer into her robe, feeling wool warmth and 
tasting winter not too many nights off. The air prom- 
ised white sharp edges and the odor of sage and 
chaparral was cleaner, as if desert brush was loosing a 
final celebration. 

Below in her browned garden, flowers were gone, 
and some plants would have to be covered soon. 
Barbry Allen shivered, pulled the robe tighter and 
counted smoke rising from shaft houses: eight, ten— 
not many at work. Off toward Gold Hill, where two 
Irish prospectors had found a bonanza and sold it 
because they would rather chase the rainbow than 
work it, a mule train was snaking its way down Geiger 
Grade. 

From the left, a whistle sounded, no mine whistle 
this—but mournful and echoing lonesome through the 
mountains; a train whistle: come onnnn.. . come 
onnn... 

Exactly how long had it been since the last time she 
made love with Paddy—six weeks, eight, more? 
Enough, anyway. He’ll go off and not come back, 
Clifton warned; he’ll break your heart. 

Eight weeks or more; to be honest, nearer to nine 
weeks. There was damned little doubt now. She was 
pregnant by Paddy Quinn. 


Chapter 20 


MARSHAL WASHOE SMITH LOLLED UPON HER 
furniture brought all the way from San Francisco, 
lying back all biggety and smug. Long as he kept his 
muddy boots off things, she thought. She would have 
called it a settee, but Lily Dufresne said it was a chaise 
lounge, Frenchified as could be; said there were plenty 
of them in New Orleans now. 

She said, “I know Tom Peasely was hit in the head 
and Cale Dillon left town. It has nothin’ to do with 
me.”’ 5 

“Didn’t come about them,” he said, “even if they’re 
watchin’ their back trail good. I come about Miz 
Brandywine and her Decency League.” 

‘‘Always had her nose out of joint,’’ Barbry Allen 
said, “first at Miz Julia, then me. if she kept her 
husband home—’”’ 

“He wouldn’t of planted that watermelon seed in 
your belly.”” Winking heavily, Washoe poured another 
glass of brandy and took a cigar from the desk top box. 
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She had originally kept them for Clifton, later for 
Paddy, but Paddy hadn’t smoked any for long, now 
scary, months. Lord, lord—she didn’t dare think 
about him lying cold in the desert, maybe crushed by a 
slide or snake bit— 

““Wouldn’t find no Chinee opium to home, neither,” 
Washoe grinned. 

“This isn’t his,’ she said, touching her belly. 
“Lavelle would think so, but my baby isn’t Clifton 
Brandywine’s. He hasn’t been in my bed for more than 
a year; probably not in hers, either. As for opium— 
he’ll find it in the Gulch; you know that.” 

The marshal nodded and:swallowed brandy, studied 
his cigar. ‘“‘She figures you hogtie him and force him to 
suck a pipe.” He grinned, showing one broken tooth 
and a gold one. ‘“‘When he ain’t workin’ on somethin’ 
else tastier,” 

Hands cupping her swollen belly, Barbry Allen said, 
“You know better’n that. You’re here about much as 
he is; I told you.” 

She wanted to slap his whiskery face for that dig 
about a watermelon seed. This inside her body was 
life, life set there by Paddy Quinn’s love for her, the 
love she returned so fiercely that cervical cups hadn’t 
mattered, only the wondrous meeting of flesh and 
flesh. 

Even if Paddy was—no; she would not think that; he 
was alive as this child of his within her swollen body 
was alive. He would return to her, to them any day 
now, with or without his bonanza. He would know the 
child could be only his, that she would never betray— 
and wasn’t that a funny word for a whore to use, 
betray—him with Clifton Brandywine or any other 
man. 

She shook her head and blinked. Washoe Smith’ was 
talking again. His cigar smelled and she wished he’d 
get the hell out. / 

“Yeah; don’t see too many us old regulars these 
days, huh? So ey shafts closed down, freighters 
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goin’ broke, and even the railroad cut back trains. You 
must be hurtin’. Besides that big belly, I mean.” 

She squeezed her belly, feeling answering move- 
ment there. ‘“‘Not bad. Gamblin’ still pays the freight.” 

“Smart, startin’ up keno and the tables. But the 
Decency League ain’t raisin’ hell about gamblin’.”’ 

She didn’t like his tone. ‘You listening to those old 
biddies now?’’ 

““Well, they about to march on your house, and they 
been sendin’ letters and committees to Carson City.”’ 

“What do-the men say, their husbands?” 

“Hell, Barbry Ailen; you know ain’t no whore- 
hoppin’ man about to stand to his old lady when she’s 
roused up. And since the stock market and the mines, 
and Virginia City business just generally is about 
done—”’ 

““You’re worryin’ about election. Men’ll vote like 
their wives make *em? If you get to be marshal again, 
the Decency League will know who and how the vote 
went. Did you promise old lady Brandywine a look in 
the ballot box?” 

His feet swung all the way down and Washoe Smith 
sat up. ““Now just looka’ here—”’ 

She leaned forward in the desk chair, resting her 
belly against the middle drawer. ‘‘I’m not Miz Julia, 
not by a country mile. Don’t fuck with me, Washoe. I 
can hang you out to dry any time, with or without that 
star.” j 

“Damn you, whore, you can’t do no such—”’ 

Barbry Allen laughed. “Lawyer Faire’s got papers 
you signed, ever’ time you needed a few dollars to 
buck the tiger, remember? Got some more from my 
girls, saying how you licked between their legs and had 
them do things on you. There’s more papers in Carson 
City about smuggling opium in for Chinamen—”’ 

“T never!’ 

Barbry Allen leaned back. ‘‘Makes no never mind; a 
whole Chinaman tong swore you did. Put their chop to 
it.”” 
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Lumbering off the chaise lounge, the marshal laid a 
hand to his gun butt. She laughed. ‘“You that dumb, 
Marshal? Drawin’ on me won’t get those papers.” 

He glared at her. “‘I see howcome she hates your 
guts. Might be worth it to shoot you.”’ - 

She didn’t lift her voice. ‘“Moy Cho—not the neck; 
the head bleeds less.” 

He went stiff, face white. ‘““Goddlemighty! That— 
that axe killin’ son of a bitch m here?” 

“Three steps behind you, Marshal.” 

Swallowing hard, he carefully. moved hand from gun 
butt. ‘I was just funnin’, gal. I know you got me by the 
short hairs. Them old hens and the Decency League— 
Chrissakes, woman—call him off?’’ 

When she nodded, Moy Cho clapped his hands 
softly, just once, to prove he was there. Like a turtle, 
Washoe Smith tried to pull his head into his shoulders. 
Silently then, the big Chinaman was gone while she 
watched, but she knew he would remain in the hall. 

Barbry Allen said, ‘‘She can’t run you out of office, 
Washoe. Lavelle is only another jealous-mean wife. If 
Carson City comes down on you hard, i close down 
for a spell, maybe take a trip somewhere. But I’ll come 
back and open up. There’ll always be a Dream House 
right here, and you, every damned prissy wife, and 
every hand-out politician up to the capital isn’t about 
to stop it. If I have to, Pll see to Lavelle Brandywine 
myself. Nobody closes this house permanently, you 
got that? Not even if they give women the vote.” 

“God forbid,”” Marshal Washoe Smith said. 

She hadn’t really thought of a trip, afraid to leave 
the house for fear she’d miss Paddy Quinn when he 
came back—if he came back; if he sent word. And 
damn him for a shiftless son bad as her Pa for chasing 
after rainbows. Damn him for staying gone so long this 
time. 

At first Kettle Belly and other regulars had pre- 
tended they didn’t even notice her rising belly, her 
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heavier breasts. Then they acted embarrassed, as if 
they didn’t know what to say about a whore getting 
herself caught. 

Then K. B. Brown got up his nerve and asked, 
**Ain’t his, is it? That damned Brandywine?”’ 

No, she told him, nor yours, either. Men along the 
bar hoorawed at that, and to soften the joke, she 
whispered into Kettle Belly’s ear who the father was. 

Sarah Whiteside turned downright motherly, flutter- 
ing around like an old hen, telling Barbry Allen to rest, 
forcing food on her, frowning if she took a glass of 
wine. 

The other girls ohhed and ahhed, and some who’d 
had younguns of their own at one time or another, 
these poured out information and superstitions until 
Barbry Allen grew dizzy. 

Moy Cho stayed closer, always within call, always 
watching her with those dark and softer eyes. She'd 
heard that Chinamen girls kind of pumped out babies 
like goats, one after the other without it bothering 
them much. But that must be wrong, she decided, after 
sensing how worried he was about her. 

Shaking herself, she said to the marshal, .“‘That’s 
about it, Washoe. I’m not shutting down unless the 
pressure comes from Carson City, and I just don’t 
think Lavelle Brandywine’s got friends there—espe- 
cially since her brother cut and ran.” 

After Washoe left, humbled and thinking up some 
other way to get at her, she knew, Barbry Allen took 
her big belly out to the garden. Nothing to see out 
there, just brown and broken stems poking from the 
snow, only her own tracks where she’d walked the 
wails and stood looking far out on the desert for him. 

The baby moved, and Barbry Allen shivered at 
quick wind biting down off the mountain. He would 
come back; one of these evenings Paddy would come 
whistling a jig, walking tall and fast out of the sunset. 
He’d be happy and laughing like he never went away, 
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and he’d love her careful for the baby’s sake. Paddy 
liked younguns; he’d truly love his own. | 

The house’s warmth welcomed her and she wan- 
dered the room, running fingertips over spines of 
books she had yet to read. In a way, it was like . 
touching Julia, knowing she’d picked the books and 
leafed through them, held them in those slim, soft 
hands. 

A platter of smoked meat and cheese waited on the 
desk, and she kept pacing the room as she ate from it. 
Wine and whiskey wasn’t good for babies, some said: 
other women said don’t get scared by a rat, snake or 
such, else the baby was certain to be marked. Best to 
wear garlic and drink-mint tea; best to walk, not walk; 
eat heavy, eat light. Seemed there was more to birth- 
ing a baby than she thought. Before, she’d seen them 
dropped like any other animal, to die just as easy. 

How did she feel about her own? Testy like and not 
ready, though she remembered younger mamas back 
home. More than half got caught before being wed, but 
mostly they did get married. Her time was near about 
on her, and no preacher in sight nor likely to be unless 
Paddy hurried back. 

“Julia,” she said to the wall of books, ““Miz Julia— 
first it was me becomin’ your daughter, and neither of 
us knowing I would have to carry on-so soon. Now it’s 
this child I’m carrying, and if it’s a girl, that'll be 
almost like I’m giving you a granddaughter, won’t it? I 
wish’’—-she lifted both hands and held them out—“I 
do wish you could be here to-help her get born.” 

She hadn’t thought much on the baby being girl or 
boy until now, even though Sarah Whiteside said she 
was carrying high and that meant girl, but Lily Du- 
fresne said no, that meant a boy for sure. Now it 
became important, for what would a boy baby do 
about keeping the house safe and going? Men weren’t 
madams; they were only pimps. 

Or lovers, like this baby’s father. 
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She turned at Sarah Whiteside’s knock. ‘“‘Yes?” 

“Doc Spence is downstairs, but drunk as a coot.”’ 

“I'd as soon have the midwife look at me,” Barbry 
Allen said. 

‘“‘Two I know are off somewhere. There’s an old 
Chinee woman some girls use to get rid of babies; 
maybe she helps ’em in, too.” 

“Ask Moy Cho, and I heard about a Piute—”’ 

- Sarah frowned. “‘You’d use an Injun?”’ 

“Or Chinaman, or any white doctor won't turn up 
his nose at birthin’ a whore’s bastard. It ain’t a 
youngun’s fault. Goddamnit—anybody faults this 
baby for being born will answer to me! Tell °em that— 
tell °em all!’ 

Sarah touched her hand. “‘You feel close? Pll sober 
up Doc Spence if it kills him.” 

“You better look around, I reckon. No; send Lily or 
somebody. Stay with me, Sarah. I—I'll lie down for a 
spell. Please stay with me.” 

“Til be right back, honey,’’ Sarah said, and in the 
hall Barbry Allen heard her yell: ‘““You Lily! Moy Cho, 
Betsy—get up here! Missy’s time is comin’.” 

Sinking onto the bed, Barbry Allen said, ““Maybe— 
maybe not right away. Maybe she’ll hold off until her 
daddy gets here.” Then she put her head on the pillow 
and closed her eyes. 

I’m not an old mama, she thought, head spinning. 
Sure, girls have babies when they’re not much more 
than babies themselves, but I never figured on it. Not 
since Julia showed me how to keep from getting preg- 
nant. I oughtn’t be a mother so soon. How old am I? 
God, it’s hard to be certain since I never kept track of 
it much—twenty——-twenty-one? Reckon so, and plenty 
of cropper girls have five, six younguns by then, those 
that last so long. 

Where’s Paddy Quinn? Where the hell is he? He did 
this to me, damn him. He made me carry his baby all 
these months of stretching my belly and liable to make 
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my breasts hang down like a cow, and howcome he 
isn’t here with me now, when I need him most? 

Julia—Julia, I want to give you a girl to carry on, in 
case something happens to me. I want her to be sweet 
and beautiful like you, and smarter than me—a daugh- 
ter, Julia—another daughter— 

... You will be my daughter, chérie. You are my 
daughter, by law and in my heart, for in you I have the 
child I know now I could never bear. Perhaps 1 would 
not have had her if I could. The life, ma cceur; it is not 
for every woman, and what else could a child be, born 
to a whore? What else could she be?. .. 

She could be understanding and proud of her Ma; 
seeing how it was and proud her Ma was more a lady 
than any sashaying around in fine carriages. The lord 
knew Barbry Allen felt that about Julia, and maybe in 
turn— 

Other voices came at her: ““—nobody knows where 
that lowlife son of a bitch is. Ought to be here with her 
now, seein’ his child into the world . . . damn right it’s 
his; she ain’t slept with Brandywine in a year or more 
... even if he could get it up through the smoke... 
any other bastard says he put it to her is lyin’ through 
his teeth—”’ 

Barbry Allen sailed in and out, like a big boat on the 
tide, like the masted ships she’d seen in San Francisco 
harbor. She saw Doc Spence’s hands shaking and 
meant to say something to him, but next time it was 
the Chinaman woman, little bitsy and wrinkled deep. 
Was that Moy Cho behind her? 

“Take you a good holt of the bedstead, honey. 
That’s right. Now just hang on—hang on, Missy.” 

Moy Cho looked like he might cry, and it was so 
damned funny to think of a Chinaman crying that she 
laughed and laughed, no matter that it hurt like all billy 
hell. 

‘Hang on, honey. Just push like the doc says—” 

“Who let this heathen in? Somebody haul this Ori- 
ental plague outa the room—ail that damned incense; 
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next, I expect to look around and see a Piute medicine 
man.” 

“Sent for one, doc. He ain’t got here yet.” 

In and out, like a ship on the tide; like a wagon train 
into the desert and coming out shorter; like a whole 
family climbing into the old Conestoga and only one 
getting down. In and out, like Paddy Quinn making 
love and running off to the desert; like life and death, 
come light and come darkness. 

Barbry Allen caught a good wave and opened her 
eyes. The lamp slow waltzed a shadow across the 
ceiling, where it met a longer one from fire banked in 
the hearth. The room smelled of spilled whiskey and 
coal oil, of candle drippings and something like ammo- 
nia. There had been no rocking chair in her suite until 
this one creaked beside the bed. 

Moy Cho leaned forward. “All right, missy?” 

“IT reckon. Funny, I’m not the faintin’ type.” 

“No faint; baby come.” 

A long breath shuddered through her. “‘Did—did she 
get slipped? Oh good lord, did I lose her?” 

Turning his head to the fire, he said something in 
liquid music and was answered by a thinner, higher 
voice. To Barbry Allen he said, ““Woman bring now.” 

There had never been a question in Barbry Allen’s 
mind that her baby was a girl, and she smiled at the old 
Chinaman woman for bringing her. She was clean and 
very soft, so tiny and smelling of powder and pink 
skin. The old woman said something. 

Moy Cho made sense of it: ‘Woman say sorry no 
boy, only worthless girl.” 

Directly to the woman, Barbry Allen said, ‘‘J’m not 
worthless and neither are you; neither is she.” 

Moy Cho said, “Is—it is—Chinese way.” 

- “Not Virginia City’s way, bigod! This is my daugh- 
ter, like I’m Miz Julia’s daughter, and we’ll make it 
just fine together.” 

She’d done it, brought forth a girl baby. Born right 
here in the house that would someday be hers to keep, 
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to make grander and better, to hold safe against men 
and committees and leagues or whatever. 

Julia would be proud; she’d be glad that another girl 
had come along to walk in her footsteps. It was so—so 
right, as if it was part of some big plan nobody could 
see to the end of. She wanted to jump up and take the 
baby in her arms and run across the gully to where the 
white stone spire marked Julia Bulette’s grave and 
show her, make sure that Julia knew how it was and 
that everything was turning out so right. 

Barbry Allen slept then, and when she woke, it was 
to a small warm thing pulling milk from her breast. The 
feeling reached clear down inside her, like nothing else 
ever had or ever would. 

The girls looked in, and Moy Cho always sat quiet in 
a corner, hands in sleeves, eyes reaching out to hers 
once in a while. She knew that he understood and 
approved, no matter if Chinamen didn’t think much on 
girl babies, like the wrinkled old midwife said. 

Although old Amah was wrong about girl babies, 
Barbry Allen had Moy Cho keep her on, because she 
liked how she cared for the baby, when she wasn’t 
fixing pipes for Clifton. Doc Spence looked in every 
day or two, mostly drunk, and one day a Piute medi- 
cine man came hollering for his pay, saying as he’d 
called on powerful spirits. Barbry Allen sent him away 
with five dollars and a bottle of redeye. 

“As you said,’ Sarah Whiteside sniffed, “‘Piute, 
Chinee or whosomever; | sent for "em all. You got 
enough milk for that girl?” 

And later on, Velvet Ass Rose and Molly Be Damn 
brought little bitty dresses they made themselves. 
Rose said, ““You‘goin’ to bring up that pore child in a 
whorehouse?”’ 

“Why not? I was,”’ Barbry Allen said. 

““Well,”’ Rose mumbled, then: ‘‘I’m gettin’ married, 
and he ain’t been struck blind, neither.” 

“Just stood too close to powder charges most his 
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life,”’ Molly grinned. “‘Whoa now, Rosie—this ain’t no 
place to fight, and you know damned well I’m glad for 
you and the old coot, anyhow.” 

“He ain’t all that old; snorts and farts like a stud 
horse. Got us a claim away the hell out past Dayton,” 
Rose said. ‘‘Be lucky if I get to town twic’t a year. It 
ain’t goin’ to hurt, raisin’ that pore child in a 
cathouse?”’ 

Molly said, ‘‘Shit, woman! I was jerked up in a 
parsonage, and look at me, be damn. Maybe it works 
ass-end to, like. With Barbry Allen here for mama, 
she'll do right well.” 

When Velvet Ass Rose got married, Barbry Allen 
could hear the party clear up on her hill, even with 
windows closed against winter cold. They celebrated 
the length of C Street, firing off pistols and hollering 
until all hours. 

Half the town—-what was left of it—was celebrating 
the marriage of one whore, while another still lay abed 
with a baby the father hadn’t come home to. Barbry 
Allen cuddled the child and smiled sadly; she would 
open her house and bar to any and all, if Paddy Quinn 
came to marry her and give their daughter his name. 
She’d light every lamp and keep the fiddler and piano 
man playing all through the night, and have Moy Cho 
set out a feed that would be talked about for years. She 
would loose the girls to bed anybody who wanted, for 
free, as free as the whiskey and food. Yes, and 
whether it was right or not, she would put her personal 
stamp on the celebration, the mark of who she was and 
what the house was. 

But Paddy hadn’t come back and perhaps now he 
never would. Something must have happened to him in 
some hardrock ravine, or atop some towering ridge. 
She lay listening to the hooraw below, and a single tear 
squeezed slowly from her eyes. 

What had Clifton said—bell, book and candle? 

It must have been about daylight when Molly Be 
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Damn tripped on sheet ice at C and D streets, along 
Union, the steepest part of town. It wasn’t the first 
time she’d done the Comstock glide, they said. Only 
this time, even drunk as she was, she broke her neck. 

““Wasn’t gettin’ no younger,” Kettle Belly Brown 
said. “‘Good way as any for an old hooker to go out, I 
reckon.” 

Barbry Allen said, ‘Molly was a good friend to Miz 
Julia and me. Howcome a whore gets to die different 
from other women?” 

Kettle Belly said, ‘“‘Miners die hard, too. They get 
blowed up or a mountain falls on ’em, gas gets ’em or 
they get buried alive without a preacher sayin’ ashes to 
ashes. It’s the business we're in, gal. It’s the business 
you’re in.” 

She looked at him a long time, then climbed the 
stairs to her baby. 

Lavelle and her brother must have reached some 

_ politicians in Carson City, men more concerned with 
appearances and their soft jobs than with the wishes of 
Comstock voters. Word came down that Barbry Allen 
would have to shut down her house, at least for a 
while. Washoe Smith said the governor was on his 
butt, and threatened to send state militia to Virginia 
City if he didn’t do the job. 

Go ahead, she told him; we’re not getting that much 
play anyhow, what with more shafts closing every 
week or so. But she felt strange about it, not knowing 
just how Julia Bulette would have reacted. She told 
herself not to be guilty for doing what had to be done, 
but it didn’t make her feel better about the house being 
closed, even for a day. 

When Marshal Washoe Smith ran a trace chain 
through the front door handles and padlocked the 
house, Barbry Allen wasn’t feeling well enough for a 
trip. Besides, the baby was too young. A few steadies 
came to the carriage house or the side doors, and some 
gamblers kept at it for weeks, chain or no. 

‘‘No cause in you waitin’ to name that baby,” Sarah 
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Whiteside said. “‘That Irisher ain’t coming back to- 
morrow or next day—if at all.” 

Clifton Brandywine had come once to pay his re- 
spects, managing to get himself shaved and bathed for 
the occasion, but his once fine clothes didn’t fit any- 
‘more. 5 

“Why did I come?” He stared down at the baby. 
“To wonder, I suppose—as I always did at Fairhill 
when a foal was born. Then I was struck by the 
wonder of life reproducing itself’? he swayed and 
caught his balance with an effort. “Now I wonder why 
life goes on at all.” 

“You don’t have to stay down in the Gulch,” she 
said. “I'll always have room for you here.” 

._He wiped his mouth. ‘Good lord, and to—to think, 
that baby might have been—could have been—mine. 
What a waste—but no more than now, I reckon.” 

Sharply, she said, ““Go home, Clifton; go home on 
the hill.” 

*““To—to what? My-darling Lavelle? Her common- 
ness shows through more each year. A virago—do you 
know the word? Of course; I tend to—to forget your 
education. My going home, as you put it, will not stop 
my dear wife from her vendetta with you. Another fine 
word, eh? It means—”’ 

“IT know what it means. Get out of here, Clifton.” 
She made up her mind about something just then. 

Barbry Allen named her Brandy Bulette. 

_ “Brandy? What in hell for?” Bill Stewart asked. 
““What kind of name is that for a child—Brandy?”’ 

“A name with a cutting edge to it, I'd say,” Jim 
Faire murmured at the bar where the christening was 
held. The preacher was a circuit rider whose mule 
stomped impatiently below the porch. He didn’t give a 
testimonial damn where the ceremony took place, so 
long as he could get a grubstake and run before the 
mule kicked in a wall. 

“Edge?” Bill Stewart frowned into his brandy. “‘Oh, 
I see—for Brandywine, is it? Lavelle will love it.” 
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Jim Faire used a small golden knife to clip the end of 
a fresh cigar. “Beautiful child, isn’t she? Black Irish, 
right enough: midnight hair and eyes that will stay 
blue. Lavelle Brandywine won’t even see the differ- 
ence: she’ll only hear the name.” 

“Like 1 mean her to, paying her back for shutting 
down my house.” Barbry Alien poured drinks around 
for the regulars who’d come. “I meant to name her 
Patricia, for—-for somebody else, but failin’ that—” 

“Just as well you didn’t honor the gandy dancer,” 
Lawyer Faire said, lighting his cigar. “Saw him over to 
Carson City last week.” 

“You—” she almost dropped the bottle. ‘Paddy 
Quinn, and no mistake? You sure it was him?” Oh 
God, he was alive, alive! 

‘Sure as crime and punishment, my dear. I envied 
the fellow long enough. A bit haggard, I'd say, and out 
of his element. Gandy dancers do better in the open, 
swinging a sledge hammer.” 

“Sick?” Reaching over the bar, she caught his 
sleeve. ‘Paddy Quinn come back and sick? Oh God, 
that’s why he didn’t—” . 

Jim Faire put his hand over hers. Working indoors 
like he did, doing no more than writing and talking, his 
hands were soft and pale. He said quietly, “Not ill, my 
dear. More as if he had his wings clipped. Seemed odd 
to see him behind a store counter, when he used to 
play the heroic Gaelic bucko so well, always roaring 
off in search of Eldorado. His own Crusades, his own 
lady waiting.” 

She shut down on his fingers hard as. she could. 
“Damn it, talk plain! Paddy—-Paddy wouldn’t work in 
a store. He’d come straight to me, because I don’t care 
if he ever finds silver, and he knows it. He knows that, 
I tell you. Paddy a storekeeper? Paddy Quinn?” 

Why hadn’t he come home, why? How could he go 
off and never return, then show up in a Carson City 
store? Lord, lord—had she been so wrong about what 
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he felt for her, what they had for each other? No: there 
had to be some other reason, a thing no one else knew. 
Damn him—oh, goddamn him! He could have told her, 
and whatever the cause, she’d have understood. She 
wanted to scream, to run and throw up. She held tight 
-to Jim Faire’s hand. 

“I’m sorry,” the lawyer said, while Bill Stewart 
acted like he was interested in the color of his drink. 
““He married the widow of a storekeeper, so it’s not 
that strange for him to run the business. And she’s a 
good Catholic.” - 

Barbry Allen let go his hand, although she needed 
its warmth. She wanted to say something, but couldn’t 
string the words together. Upstairs, she heard Brandy 
whimper, then go quiet as Amah picked her up. 

“Do you recall the other day . . . gathered at the 
tavern ...You toasted ail the ladies round... but 
slighted Barbry Allen...” 

“Sellin’ ribbons and notions,” she said at last. “‘Him 
that was so big with dreams. Golden castles and 
diamonds for his lady’s hair, he said. To be a great lord 
in his own emerald land, he said. Paddy Quinn’s words 
were like mockingbirds on summer midnight. Oh, the 
beautiful fine things he sang.’’ But he never sang her 
song; he never sang ‘“‘Barbry Allen.” 

“So damned sorry,” Jim Faire whispered. “I didn’t 
want to tell you, but somebody had to. When dreams 
wear thin for some men, they suddenly quit and grab 
late for reality. The widow was handy, he’d turned 
desperate, and the priest was waiting; hell was wait- 
ing.” 

“Til pour you a drink,” Bill Stewart said. ‘You can 
use one.” 

A drink of the poteen, Paddy would say, purple eyes 
dancing; a taste for the little people, too. In Ireland the 
whiskey tastes of peat smoke from the bogs, and fine, 
grand drink it is. 

A fine, grand coward you are, Paddy Quinn. Cross 
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yourself all you like, you son of kings. You son of a 
bitch. 

Jim Faire blew a lot of cigar smoke around, rattled 
his glass and moved quick to the end of the bar when 
two dusty riders came in, surprising them. 

“Howdy,” one said. “‘Who chained up the front 
door?” 

“Decency League,” Jim Faire said, “through the 
marshal.” 

“Hell of a note,” the cowboy said. “Best whore- 
house in Nevada, maybe in the whole world, and— 
who padlocked it?” 

The lawyer jumped into a long explanation as 
Barbry Allen set a bottle and glasses before them, then 
went back to stand across from Bill Stewart. 

He said, ‘The ol’ Ophir mine is still running. Down 
to one shift a day, but we’re shipping silver.” 

‘* And he’s mindin’ the ribbon counter.” 

It hurt so damn much. She hadn’t thought of it 
hurting so much. All those months, the lonely nights in 
an empty bed when she had trouble sleeping, when she 
thought of him dead in an accident on the high desert, 
as his baby, his daughter stirred beneath her ribs— 

She’d gotten herself halfway prepared to accept his 
death. But no woman could take his sneaking off like 
that, without even the courage to come back and tell 
her it was finished, that he had not loved her after all. 

mad Allen, I’m mighty sorry. The young man is 
a fool.”’ 

She looked him in the face, a nice face warm with 
concern, his soft brown eyes sharing her hurt a little. 
“ And you’re not. Remember, you asked me to tell you 
when I decided to turn a trick myself?” j 

**Ahh—sure, I remember.”’ 

“} didn’t pay much attention then, Bill Stewart. 
Now I am.” 

He sat up straight. ““You—you mean—” 

... Turned his pale face to the wall . . . death was 
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on him dwelling . . . Adieu, adieu, my kind friends all 
... be kind to Barbry Allen... 

**Be kind to myself,” she said. 

Bill Stewart said, ‘‘What?”’ 

She came around the bar and led him to the stairs. 
“It doesn’t matter. What the hell does?’ 


Chapter 21 


BILL STEWART PUSHED BACK FROM THE TABLE. 
He’d taken to eating supper with Barbry Allen two or 
three times a week, and she liked his company. He 
filled some of the emptiness. __ 

She liked him a lot, for his caring and kindness, for 
knowing when to sit quiet and when to pet her. She 
watched him stir coffee and smiled. The effects of 
another Black Friday might run on and on, but so long 
as men like Bill Stewart hung on, Virginia City would 
never die. . 

She said that aloud, and he nodded. “‘There’s plenty 
of silver and gold in the ground. The Comstock Lode is 
far from finished, but the stock market manipulators 
don’t think so. Or they do know, and are fishing 
around to pick up some cheap stocks. Buy and sell— 
that’s the way of Hearst and Fleishacker and the like; 
they don’t give a damn about the ore. Don’t care what 
happens to miners and prospectors, freighters and 
herders, either—all the folks depending on the ore. All 
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they see is money. That ain’t the end of it, damn it; 
money ain’t the sum total.” 

Business at the house had fallen off when the town’s 
population drained away, but where men remained to 
be serviced, Barbry Allen would keep her girls on. 
Some days it cost as much to feed them as they took 
in, but the house would stay open. Julia would have 
kept it open. 

““Saw the League marching up C Street today,” Lily 
Dufresne said, practicing her come-on smile at Bill. 
“One would think, with stores boarded up and men 
just standing around, those cochons would find other 
things to do.” 

Barbry Allen thanked Sarah for pouring more coffee 
around, and said, ““Lavelle Brandywine can’t quit ’til 
she closes this house for keeps, and she won’t let those 
other biddies stay home, either.”’ 

Lily wrinkled her nose. “‘Ma foi; I continue to think 
where I have heard that name before—Lavelle, but I 
cannot remember. Perhaps it is so much like La 
Belle—ta belle France, you know. And it does not go 
with the rest of her name, with Brandywine. Eh bien; it 
is probably nothing.” 

“So is her Decency League,” Bill said after Barbry 
Allen lighted his cigar with candle flame. “So is 
Washoe Smith. He come after his chain and padlock?” 

Bill Stewart wasn’t without influence in the capitol, 
and he’d called in some favors owed him. The pressure 
from Carson City lightened, and Washoe Smith, 
caught in the middle, hardly knew which way to run. 
Barbry Allen laughed at him and word went out imme- 
diately that the house was open again. Bill Stewart 
sent some of his miners with tools, and any man with 
money came running. In the spirit of the times, Barbry 
Allen reduced the rates a bit. 

They laughed around the table and Barbry Allen 
said, “Right after your boys hacksawed it. Washoe 
won't let a good padlock go to waste; not if he can sell 
it.” 
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Even Moy Cho smiled at that, and girls got up to 

help him clear the table. She glanced at each face, the 
girl who’d replaced Injun Annie, Piute Polly—which 
was nowhere near her real name—dark and pretty; 
Betsy Pike, redheaded and always in her own kind of 
war paint; a cottontop youngun looking out of place, 
Marilee—something, left behind from the train; Jenny 
and Lily and the girl everybody figured had a touch of 
the tar brush, Caroline Jackson. Johns called her 
Sweet Caroline, so she must be pretty good at her job. 
And of course, Sarah Whiteside, going fat and gray. 
_ There was a spread from so-so to real expert at 
taking care of men, Barbry Allen now knew. Some 
girls didn’t give a cow chip about screwing, and barely 
went through the motions. Some put on an act, espe- 
cially for their steadies, moaning and carrying on while 
they hunched, but come down to it, they didn’t enjoy 
doing it, either; it paid better than taking in laundry or. 
sewing. 

A few girls whored because they liked screwing 
better than anything in the world. Men lined up for 
these rare hookers and proudly showed off scratches 
and tooth marks afterward. 

Barbry Allen passed Moy Cho her cup and saucer. 
She didn’t act, but she could also get along without 
sex. Screwing wasn’t something she needed, like 
Sweet Caroline. With some men, Barbry Allen could 
fly off to the clouds and stay awhile, but she didn’t feel 
much with others. 

She didn’t have a whole lot of experience, consider- 
ing; not like girls on the line. Starting with Clifton and 
Paddy—sometimes she flinched inside at his name— 
she’d gone on to Bill Stewart and Jim Faire. When 
word got out that she was tricking at last, some came 
running, but she didn’t have to take them all on. 

Like Kettle Belly Brown; he was too good a friend 
for her to lay him. Others she barred because they 
didn’t look clean, or were falling down drunk, or 
sickly, or Washoé Smith. She used any reason because 
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she was the madam, and most johns understood that. 
Moy Cho or Kettle Belly threw out any that argued, 
and there’d been no blood trouble about it. 

She hadn’t had many men, sort of feeling around to 
find out if Paddy had been extra special. He wasn’t; 
her loving him made him seem so. 

For it wasn’t the act itself, not how long and strong a 
man’s thing grew. Sometimes it wasn’t even how long 
he could stay at it that mattered. It was the closeness, 
the true and deep-down caring that made loving great 
or just mechanical as a steam pump. 

She’d never quite reached the goodness, the star- 
wheeling orgasms Paddy Quinn meant for her; not 
with any other man. Oh, she reached crests, and 
sometimes the bed rocked with the bubbling over. But 
there was only one Paddy Quinn for her and perhaps 
there would never be another. Because she would not 
allow another. . 

Bill Stewart stayed at the table, so she brought 
muscadine wine, able to tell when he was in a looking- 
back mood. He said, ““Good wine, this; I’ve got used 
to it. Don’t think [ll get used to a town damned near 
empty, birds starting to nest in shaft houses, tumble- 
weeds rollin’ by Sawdust Corner. Lord, lord; I remem- 
ber 750 miles—miles, mind you, of tunnels under and 
around Virginia City. I remember when this was Utah 
Territory and run by Mormons. They left their mark in 
many ways, but none more than the seven wards they 
made of the town.” 

Another swallow of wine and he went on: ‘‘The big 
ol’ Gould and Curry mine was runnin’ seven hundred 
men a shift, three shifts a day. So did the Mexican, 
named for a peon who gave a prospector enough beans 
to carry him on to the strike. And bully boys—Julia 
Bulette never had trouble with ’em, but a lot of folks 
did. Claim jumpers hired bully boys to run off rightful 
owners, and owners hired ’em to fight claim jumpers. 
Saloon keepers paid to bust up other saloons, and got 
their own mirrors broken. Along came Frank Dalton 
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and weeded out the bully boys and. some claim 
jumpers, too. Seems his need passed with him. Of 
course, the Committee of the 601 had a big hand in 
that.” 

Barbry Allen said, ‘‘And with the Decency 
League?” 

“Hell; that’ll blow over. Nevada’s like nowhere else 
in the country. It’s got good sense and damm’ little 
falseness. Nevada believes folks need to whore and 
gamble, and says so right out loud. I think it’ll still be 
legal here to whore and gamble a hundred years from 
now.” 

She patted his hand. “‘I hope you're right, Bill. It'd 
be nice, Miz Julia’s house still standing, still open, all 
those years.” 

**Your house as well,’ he said. “In time, maybe 
more yours than hers.” 

Standing, she said, ‘“‘She built this house, put her 
money and sweat into it; put her blood in it. Itll 
always be Miz Julia’s.” 

“Look around, missy. Your mark is plain.” 

Him saying that bothered her, and she excused 
herself to go up and see to Brandy. But on the stairs, 
with its bannister rail so slidy against her palm, she did 
take a look around. She had changed the landing table, 
and curtains at the window. The new wallpapers were 
her choice, and that carpet runner to replace one 
burned by a cigar; and the spring flowers painting 
looked better in the hall than the dark landscape. 

Those changes just happened; she didn’t plan them, 
trying to remake the house. The salon was exactly as 
Julia left it, rich and full of velvets, sparkling with 
brass and crystal, made for lights and laughter, a place 
for making men happy. 

Wrinkle overlapping wrinkle when she smiled, the 
old woman handed up Brandy, all neat and pretty ina 
pink nest of blankets. Barbry Allen rocked her in the 
chair Moy Cho had brought at the birthing, as if he 
knew it would be needed. Julia didn’t keep a rocker in 
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here, but her daughter had come full grown and never 
cuddled. 

In the baby’s hair and skin, Barbry Allen could see 
her Ma, young; in the quick blue eyes lurked Paddy 
Quinn. Maybe the stubborn mouth was her own, but 
not much more. You mean to raise that child in a 
whorehouse Velvet Ass Rose wanted to know. 

. . . Not all women are suited to the life, chérie. You 
will not know yourself, until you have experienced it. 
My grandmaman was a better prostitute than maman. 
And you? Ah, you have the choice, ma fille; you 
choose your path... 

if Pa had lived, Barbry Allen would be married off to 
some other out-at-the-elbows cropper, or to some 
prospector always too late for the strikes. Both would 
need doing for, cooking and cleaning and scrubbing. 
By now there would be three or four sniffling 
younguns dragging her apron strings and another on 
the way. There’d never be enough to eat in the shack. 
By now, she might have looked like her Ma. — 

“Thank you, Julia,”’ she murmured, lightly touching 
Brandy’s satin cheek. ‘““‘Thank you for another way.” 

By now, Brandy was on the bottle and acted like she 
was storing up fat for next winter. Thick black lashes 
fell, she squirmed once, settled her firm little mouth 
and fell asleep. Glancing up, Barbry Allen saw Amah 
Waiting and gave her the baby. Raise her in a 
cathouse? 

“Hell of a lot better than working her to death and 
droppin’ a youngun every nine months,” she said. The 
old woman looked a question and Barbry Allen said, 
“Never mind. Reckon you had it worse in China.” 

Talking in the kitchen late one night, Moy Cho had 
told her about little girls in China, how their families 
sometimes sold them outright. They were raised 
slaves, like niggers before the war, or put out whoring 
to earn their sale price. Damned few ever lived long 
enough to pay it back. It seemed like women got the 
short end of the stick all over the world. 
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It was quiet in the suite now, and she could hear 
wind off the mountains pecking soft at the eaves. Julia 
had built snug and strong, and the fireplace spread 
light and warmth. Chinamen went farther and farther 
into the desert for wood now, scouring every flat and 
ravine for the precious stuff. If ever they quit, folks in 
Virginia City would have to take to prying timbers out 
of closed mine shafts. But Chinamen didn’t seem to be 
leaving the Comstock like white men and Mexicans; 
they got along on next to nothing and just waited out 
bad times, Moy Cho explained. 

He was another man Barbry Allen never thought of 
bedding. Not that he wasn’t close to handsome when 
you got used to him, or kind and thoughtful. Moy Cho 
was all that and more; he was strength and protection 
for her to same as he was for Julia. She hoped she’d 
never have to do without him. 

Moy Cho had a woman down in the Gulch, she was 
sure. Maybe he was even married to her, Chinaman 
style. But the time he spent there wasn’t much. He 
stayed here until well after daylight, after breakfast. 
When he got back in the afternoon, he brought bundles 
of wood and anything else the house needed, except 
food. Sarah Whiteside took a mule and cart to market, 
and of late the Marilee girl helped. 

Dress material, brine for pickling meat in a big, 
heavy crock, cases of whiskey or barrel of beer; Moy 
Cho hauled it all up the hilli—toted or rolled or dragged 
it. He carried opium in his little black skullcap, opium 
for girls to make cervical caps with, for the little pipe 
Sarah smoked about once a week; for the bigger pipe 
farther up the hill, farther along the road: Clifton 
Brandywine’s. Barbry Allen never asked how he got it 
inside to Clifton, but any big house had servants, and it 
seemed like a whole lot of Chinamen paid attention to 
Moy Cho these days. 

She smiled at that, and carried a tall lamp into the 
bathroom, where he never failed to have hot water 
waiting for her. This was rich, a whole beautiful tub all 
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to herself, perfumed soap that made pretty bubbles, 
big fiuffy towels to hand. Barbry Allen lolled in the 
water, breathing flowered steam. In here, she most felt 
she belonged to the house and it to her. 

Bill Stewart was part right; she was putting herself 
into this house, too. The house accepted her from the 
first, that awful first night when she lay stiff and 
hurting in the cot, crying low in the dark so nobody 
would hear and think she was just a baby. Somehow 
Julia heard, or maybe she just knew, and came to sit 
awhile, not saying much and holding her hand. 

The house seemed right after that and she used to 
talk soft to it like some girls talked to dolls. She made 
sure nobody heard her, else they’d have thought she 
got knocked in the head when the wagon went over 
Geiger Grade. Barbry Allen eased dripping from the 
tub to stand on a thick mat and towel her smoky body. 
“Hello, house; any time you don’t like what I’m doing 
to you, let me know.” 

She would never let anybody harm this place, her 
first dry roof and solid walls, her first brick foundation. 
She had a notion no storm could get to her here, that 
Julia Bulette’s fine, strong house shut out trouble and 
the world. 

Except that once, when Julia’s blood soaked the 
floor. 

Dressed and powdered, hair flowing long and caught 
at the nape by a jeweled pin, Barbry Allen went 
downstairs to greet the night. Only two men were at 
the bar with girls; only one other cruised the line until 
Lily Dufresne reached out and got him. Bill Stewart 
sat at a little table near the lifted floor where Kelly the 
Fiddler played something soft and lonesome. The pi- 
ano stool was empty and the banjo lay across a chair. 

“Big night,” she said. 

“Bigger than you know. Tom Peasely was shot to 
death in Carson City; word came over the telegraph.” 

Helping herself to brandy, Barbry Allen said, 
“How?” 
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“Close up with a little belly gun. Gambler nobody 
knew gutted him twice, there in the card room of the 
Ormsby House.” 

“Ormsby House? Funny it’d happen there.” 

Bill pulled his kerchief and mopped his face. ‘““When 
the stage came in, Buckshot Thompson came runnin’ 
with the rest of it. He’s in with Sweet Caroline; I didn’t 
figure him disturbing you at your bath or waking the 
baby.” 

Brandy went warm down her throat and hung sweet 
upon her tongue, like honey. “There’s more? They 
catch the gambler?”’. 

“He put a pistol to Ormsby’s head and took him 
hostage, run the major out to the stables and off on fast 
horses while folks milled around tryin’ for a clear shot. 
Sheriff Anders mounted a posse, but it don’t look 
good, Buckshot Thompson says.” Bill stared hard at 
her. ‘‘Damn near all of ’em, ain’t it?”’ 

She refilled his glass and hers. ‘Wish I could match 
the good smell of a cigar to its taste. Men seem to 
really enjoy smokin’.” 

He didn’t pick up his glass. ““Who’s left for your 
bloodthirsty Chinese, missy—poor old Brandywine, 
cryin’ and beggin’ if he don’t get his pipe? Lavelle and 
her brother, Dillon?”’ 

Rolling brandy along her tongue, she said, “You 
talking about folks had it in for Miz Julia? Some that 
might have killed her?” 

After a second look into her eyes, he tossed off the 
brandy and bit hard into his cigar. “Jean Milian got 
hung for that murder.” 

“Some wasn’t sure he did it. He wasn’t right in the 
head, but that don’t mark him so stupid he’d try to sell 
Miz Julia’s special chiming watch. Could be he told the 
truth at his trial, and somebody gave him the watch 
and rings while he was needing whiskey bad. if he lied, 
he got his neck stretched for it.” 

- “Damn,” Bill said. “You're young and pretty and 
sweet, but there’s a hard place in you, girl. Sul, I'd 
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hate to think you had anything to do with—damn! 
Frank Dalton gunned down, now Tom Peasely and 
Putnam Ormsby, all of °em strong men in the same run 
of bad luck?” 

“That the major’s front name—Putnam? I reckon 
Miz Julia is looking for her own justice.” 

He shook his head. ““We both know better than that. 
And there’s Brandywine a hopeless opium addict—”’ 

Barbry Allen said, “It’s the business we're in, re- 
member? You said it yourself. Hey there, Kelly! Play 
us ‘Danagan’s Ball.’ ” 

She didn’t expect Bill Stewart to get up and leave, 
but he did. Kelly’s fiddle rang the music loud and 
sprightly, and she did a little dance skip to the bar 
when Buckshot Thompson came out. He told her 
again all that happened in Carson City, and she gave 
him a bottle of redeye. When he left, the remaining 
johns went with him without buying girls and Barbry 
Allen let the girls go to bed. She helped Sarah clean 
up—there wasn’t much to do—and sat down to drink 
and talk. 

When she got to the suite before daylight, the old 
woman frowned so at her that Barbry Allen went 
straight to bed without even kissing the baby. She’d 
downed more brandy than ever before, and was sick- 
ish, lying awake a long, uncertain time and staring at 
the papered ceiling. It had a bunch of curlicues going 
every which way, crossing over each other and re- 
crossing, so she kept losing the pattern. It was a lot 
like life, that faint pattern, meandering off and coming 
back full circle if she tried to make sense of it. Still 
puzzling, she dizzied off into sleep and woke in a few 
hours to a bad taste. 

Bill Stewart was in the dining room with Lily Du- 
fresne when Barbry Allen went for coffee. 

““Want some eggs?”’ Lily asked. ‘“The stove’s hot.” 

‘Just coffee, thanks.’’ 

He said, “I thought about it and came back.” 

She took the cup Lily brought and sugared it. ““Glad 
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you did,” she said as Lily passed out into the salon, 
trailing a thin dressing gown. 

Following her eyes, Bill said, ‘‘Uh-huh; she made 
coffee and that’s all; if you care.” 

“I care. I drank too much.” 

“The posse found Ormsby about five miles toward 
Washoe Lake. The gambler didn’t give him a chance. 
Posse didn’t give him one, either. Cut him down on the 
run before anybody got close. Sheriff said he was 
carryin’ more money than he ought to, for a tinhorn.” 

“Unless he was a right lucky gambler,” she said. 
“Only that doesn’t seem so, considering.” 

Watching her close again, he said, “The killings just 
don’t bother you.” 

She stared back. “You fixin’ to leave again? Hell no, 
I’m not bothered, and howcome it means so much to 
you?” 

Bill sighed. ‘I knew ’em both; we knew them—tlike 
we knew Jean Milian and—”’ 

“And Miz Julia.” 

“Yes, Julia. Let her rest, missy.” 

She didn’t know what else she might have said, but 
for Lily Dufresne. The woman came into the room just 
ahead of a drumbeat from the street, a bass drum 
thumping and women yelling. 

Lily was wide-eyed. “It is them—the Decency 
League. They wave signs and beat the drum, and—I 
have seen—I know—”’ 

“If I didn’t need this coffee so bad, I’d go out on the 
porch and chunk the pot at “em,” Barbry Allen mut- 
tered. “That damn drum; I bet Lavelle Brandywine is 
beating on it herself.” 

Lily waved both hands. “That is it, madame! The 
Lavelle; I did not recall—merde!—how could one 
think, until I saw him there with her—” 

“What the hell are you talking about, woman?” 

‘Whirling dramatically, Lily pointed toward the front 
door and beyond to the street where the Decency 
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League marched. “Voila! the Lavelle I remember; it is 
her!’ 
Barbry Allen stood up. “Her? Who?” 
“Until I saw him beside her, I did not know this 
Lavelle Brandywine, for how could one? She was not 
called by that name, the nose-up old bitch. Dusting her 
skirts as if common whores would give her lice, hein? 
Such a fancy madame, her equally fancy pimp come to 
bail her out of the Parish Prison in New Orleans. Ma 
foi—how we spat on her, the old sow.” 
Barbry Allen snatched Lily’s wrist. ‘You mean 
Missus Brandywine—”’ 
Lily drew herself up. “‘Lavelle Dillon was a Conti 
Street madam whose own brother was her pimp.” 
Bill Stewart softly said, “‘Damn, damn.” 


Chapter 22 


SHE SAUNTERED DOWN THE FOOT OF CEDAR HILL, 
moving casually south. The Virginia and Truckee Rail- 
road siding was on her left, and farther along its shiny 
tracks stood the church of St. Mary in the Mountains, 
proud steeple tall and dark against a bleached white 
tailings dump. 

Twirling her parasol, Barbry Allen smiled at passing 
men who lifted hats and grinned with her. Fewer 
miners clogged the. dusty streets now. The Kentuck 
was shut down, like the Hale & Norcross and a dozen 
other mines, their four-chimney shaft houses echoing 
only silence. A ten mule team came rattling trace 
chains and doubletrees, the flatbed wagon they drew 
stacked high with shore timbers. It belonged to John 
Mackay’s Big Bonanza, that marvelous strike uncov- 
ered deep in the workings of the old Consolidated 
Virginia. It was still going full blast. 

“Miss Barbry Allen,” called down the wagon’s 
whiskery teamster, “howdy!” 

She waved her fancy sunshade and howdied him 
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back as acrid mulesweat reminded her of childhood 
gone and unmourned. Mules smelled stronger than 
horses like the matched bays of her own buggy, fol- 
lowing a good piece behind. Turning, she caught sight 
of Moy Cho hulked big and patient in the rig. Was he 
still blaming himself for not blocking Julia Bulette’s 
murder? Julia had sent him into desert hiding to pro- 
tect his own life. It was just bad luck, but Barbry Allen 
knew the man would guard her that much closer for it, 
whether she wanted or not. 

Today it was better to walk than ride, tasting the 
wind, the winey nip in gusts: prancing off Mount 
Davidson. Soon it would bring snow to sheet the 
valleys and for a little while, carpet over the town’s 
dirt. The earth rumbled beneath her feet, another mine 
blast gone off. Awhile back, the explosions had come 
like strings of Chinamen firecrackers; now they were 
few. 

She said to the Hatch Brothers store—Groceries & 
Provisions; Vegetables & Poultry: “‘The silver’s not 
gone and Virginia City’s not dying. There’s always 
more ore to be found, if the stock moguls just leave us 
alone.” 

' Strung thirty naked carcasses across, skinny tur- 
keys hung by wrinkled feet above bulging sacks of 
cornmeal and oaken barrels that smelled of sorghum 
or brine. A mischievous whip of wind made them bob 
in agreement. Thanksgiving turkeys, she thought, 
probably freighted in from Reno, although a few Mexi- 
can and Chinamen had pretty good gardens around 
town now. They hauled precious water to mountain- 
side patches and tended hogs and chickens, and maybe 
they were smarter than miners out of work. But if 
families moved out, who’d buy their goods? 

Who'd buy her goods? Barbry Allen shook her head 
and shut the parasol with a snap. She wouldn’t even 
consider closing the house. The Comstock was where 
Julia Bulette raised the house of her heart, and here it 
would remain, every bit a part of the city as other fine 
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houses. There was the Savage Mansion, its long stair- 
cases climbing from mine offices to the superintend- 
ent’s living quarters on upper levels. And the castle on 
B Street, built by an Englishman who used to run the 
Empire Mine. Three storeys tall, folks said it was 
copied from a real French castle. 

_.. Non, ma petit; never have I been to France. 
Someday, perhaps, just as you shall also tour the 
Continent. And why not, hein?... 

“Why not?” Barbry Allen blew a kiss to Mister 
DeQuille standing in the door of the Territorial Enter- 
prise. He fingered his black goatee and answered, 
“Why not, indeed? We haven’t seen much of the 
Decency League around here lately. I sort of miss 
their colorful parades.” 

She smiled at the slim, dark man who replaced Sam 
Clemens on the newspaper, right after Sam took to 
calling himself Mark Twain. Like him, Mister DeQuille 
was writing a book, too. 

Nobody had seen Lavelle Brandywine since those 
newfangled photographs of the New Orleans Picayune 
story appeared in town. You could read the print real 
plain. It said how Lavelle Dillon and her fancy man, 
one Cale Dillon, got arrested for robbing a young man 
of good family. He had been enticed into an Irish 
Channel house of ill repute. 

To spite a man they’d once walked wide of, some 
saloon men posted copies in their windows or at the 
bars. Clifton Brandywine didn’t even know, he was 
that lost in his pipe. 

Then the two new hookers arrived from New Or- 
leans to gossip about Madam Lavelle’s trick of putting 
knockout drops into men’s whiskey, so their pockets 
could be turned out. Brother and sister Dillon, if that’s 
all they were, spent some months in Parish Prison, the 
girls said, and what a surprise to find them away out 
here in Nevada. 

Folks didn’t know if Lavelle was keeping her head 
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down in the big house on the hill, or if she’d slipped 
out to hide in San Francisco. Most didn’t care much, 
Barbry Allen figured, only the embarrassed old biddies 
who'd tromped along behind Lavelle when she beat 
the drum. If she passed away here, would they squall 
and carry on about her not being buried in sacred 
ground? 

Barbry Allen cored across the valley to the slope 
where a spire of white stone picked up a ray of sun. 
She said softly, ‘““Wouldn’t want her out yonder by 
you, Miz Julia.” 

Down the dry-warped board walkway, the sheriff 
turned from a hitching rack and bobbed his head at 
her. She paused, blocking his way into the office. 
“Expect you'll be comin’ with a new lock and chain.” 

“Not now, damn it,”” he said, and waddied around 
her, glancing up and down the street. When Moy Cho 
popped his whip in the air over the pair of bays, 
Washoe Smith flinched and ducked through his door. 

Walking on, she knew what Julia must have felt at 
times, why Julia sashayed around in furs and jewels, 
going to the Opera House like any other lady. They 
were entitled, damn it; she and Julia were good as the 
best and better than most. They could walk any street 
in town. ; 

Lord, the things she’d learned in a few years, the 
stories men told on their wives. So many high-nose, 
mush mouthed wives bargained their bodies, prizing or 
punishing husbands foolish enough to allow it. Do all I 
ask, buy me that, and perhaps I will be agreeable 
tonight. If you don’t, simply control your beastly lust, 
those brute instincts that horrify good women. 

A bent over prospector shambled behind his burro, 
touching his shapeless hat to her. Ratsing dust, a 
buggy swung around him and up the hill. Barbry Allen 
wondered if all women weren’t whores, trading on 
their sex as surely as hookers who took money for it. 
At least, a good whore gave fair value in return, but 
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men complained their wives lay stiff in bed, whining 
their pain and disgust. 

No wonder they came desperate to working girls— 
lonely men off the desert, miners and shaft house 
hands and cowboys; freighters and farmers and store- 
keepers. At least professional whores made the johns 
believe in the pleasures of love and in themselves, if 
only for a little while. 

She reached home and strode through the house and 
upstairs. Holding little Brandy calmed her as always, 
and she snuggled into her daughter’s neck, breathing 
her clean, sweet smell. Amah, the old Chinese woman, 
pattered across the room to fold clean dresses. Here 
was Barbry Allen’s soft place, this baby, this beautiful 
-youngun of her own. She was still amazed that some- 
thing so fine and delicate could have come out of her, 
that the helpless baby was now a child walking. It 
seemed impossible, and she would protect Brandy 
with her very last breath. What a fool Paddy Quinn 
had been, swapping this child—and love-—for a store 
counter, just so he could keep his church. 

Next day one of Moy Cho’s many cousins took his 
place in the kitchen, and two more lingered inside the 
front door. Their painful pidgin explained Moy Cho 
going to San Francisco on important family business. 
She never puzzied out exactly what, nor how long he 
would be gone. 

Washoe Smith shoved belly to the bar and said, 
“‘What’n hell all them Chinee doin’ here? You sellin’ 
out to one of them goddamn tongs? Lemme tell you, 
white men ain’t agoin’ to—”’ 

““Where’s Cale Dillon? Where’d he go when he left 
town?” she asked. The salon was reasonably full, 
despite the slack in mining. Few men were taking girls 
off the line and into the rooms; rather, they were 
buying them drinks and just talking. Here it was warm 
and comforting. 

‘Ain’t seen him,” the sheriff said. ““Miz Brandy- 
wine, neither.” 
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“Miz Brandywine? Miz Whore, Miz Madam, Miz 
Convict you mean?” 

‘““There’s some that say them photographs is easy 
forged, and the word of New Orleans whores ain’t 
nothin’.”” 

Barbry Allen put out a hand and stopped Sweet 
Caroline from refilling the sheriff’s glass. When he 
frowned at her she said, ‘“You lack the sense God give 
a billygoat, sheriff. Go suck up to the Decency 
League—if you can find it nowadays. See if those 
respectable ladies will give you free whiskey and free 
ass. You’re just too goddamn stupid to get any more 
from here.” 

Redfaced, Washoe Smith backed from the bar. 
*Ain’t no lowdown whore about to talk to me that- 
away. I’m the sheriff, the law—”’ 

“So was Frank Dalton. You remember Frank? He 
was shot down in the street. And he was a gunfight- 
er.” 

He stared at her, jowls quivering, then turned clum- 
sily and lumbered out. 

Kettle Belly Brown eased down from the end of the 
bar, pushing his schooner of beer. ‘“‘Speakin’ of billy- 
goats....” 

She shrugged and motioned to Sweet Caroline. The 
brandy soothed her anger a bit. “I’m just so damn 
tired of him hemmin’ and hawin’ around like a suck- 
egg dog. I’m tired of getting put on because I’m a 
whore Dillon can try to kill and the goddamn law 
won’t do anything about it. Look at me, K.B.; look at 
Sweet Caroline and Marilee over there. Aren’t we 
humans? Wasn’t Miz Julia human, too?” 

“We buried Julia—and there’s been a lot of others 
put down since, others that knew her too close, 
maybe. As for whorin’—well, it’s the business you’re 
in, and everybody don’t fault you for it.” 

“The business we’re in,” Barbry Allen whispered. 
“Bill Stewart told me that, too. | haven’t seen Bill ina 
long time.” 
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Kettle Belly sighed and wiped beer suds from his 
heavy mustache with a thick finger. ‘‘We ain’t laid 
eyes on Clifton Brandywine in a spell, neither.” 

She curled her lips. ““He’s yonder down the hall 
since he slipped off from home. Can’t you smell the 
smoke?” 

He lifted his head and sniffed. ‘“That don’t smell like 
no Chinee pipe to me. Sure something ain’t burnin’ in 
your kitchen?” 

A shaft whistle screamed the night then, and another 
in its echo; more took up the wailing and church bells 
began to clang. 

“Fire,” Kettle Belly said and headed for the door. 

Later, they said the fire started in Crazy Kate Shea’s 
rooming house, that somebody knocked over a coal oil 
lamp and couldn’t beat out the flames. But it didn’t 
matter where or how to Barbry Allen; she and the girls 
and her Chinamen were too busy hauling water and 
sloshing down the roof. 

Lily Dufresne rubbed her sooted face. “Merde! The 
entire city burns. We had better run.” 

“Damned fire’ll have to get me right here,” Barbry 
Allen panted. “I'll fry in hell before I let this house 
burn.” 

They worked on, slapping out windborne sparks 
with wet sacks and sopping petticoats, taking turns 
working the well pump and dragging water buckets 
from the springhouse. Wind pushed the flames along C 
Street and Barbry Allen saw most of the business 
district go up in a mighty roar. The sky raged red and 

yellow, streaked by greasy smoke and rattled by pow- 
der blasts as desperate firemen blew fire lanes through 
miner shacks. Men yelled and once, through a strange 
little moment of stillness, a horse screamed. 

The girl Marilee smeared at her face and arms with a 
sooty rag. “This side of town is about gone and the 
north end is going fast. No more Virginia City.” 

“We're still here,” Barbry Allen said. “*And they’re 
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fightin’ just as hard down yonder. If the wind drops 
off, they'll save enough town to start over.” 

Pulling for air, she sat a spell on the front steps and 
looked up at the porch where Amah kept little Brandy 
corraled. She’d near about sent them over the moun- 
tain, but the wind changed. 

Barbry Allen could not, would not, leave this house 
to flames creeping uphill as if they were climbing out of 
hell itself. This house was Julia Bulette and Barbry 
Allen Satterlee; it would be Brandy Bulette’s heritage. 
Better to chance danger to her now, a peril that could 
be seen and faced, than put her out like a cropper 
youngun naked to the world’s cruelty. 

“Wind’s dyin’,”’ Sarah Whiteside said. ‘“Thank the 
Lord for that.” ; 

One hand pressed against her lower back, Barbry 
Allen swayed up and crushed a spark under heel. “If 
you're good at praying, ask it stays down. So much of 
the town gone already, and that smell—” 

Sweet Caroline sighed. “‘Won’t be any johns left. 
Wonder how long before we can get to Carson City or 
somewheres.”’ 

Barbry Allen stared at her. ““Not long, if you start 
walking now.” 

The girl stepped back. “‘I-I didn’t mean—”’ 

“IT know what you meant. Quit and hightail it if you 
want. I sure as hell won’t. If you mean to stay here, 
best you get back to totin’ water.” 

Through the long night they kept doggedly at it 
because she wouldn’t let them stop, threatening and 
cajoling when.they staggered, when their tears rivered 
clean streaks down blackened cheeks. She drove her- 
self harder, making sure Moy Cho’s cousins got all 
horses from the carriage house and away. She climbed 
the roof and strained up buckets to wet shingles, 
slipping, bruising herself, almost falling. 

Past dawn and directly down the hill, the fire only 
muttered and belched; farther on, it still leaped and 
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snarled. So much of Virginia City blackened, so much 
destroyed—forever? Barbry Allen made a pallet on 
the porch with her daughter and Amah, nodding off 
and jerking awake at each eddy of smoke. She tasted 
burned wood and bricks ovened back to dirt and other 
fried black things that made her cough and spit. There 
was a flat taste to sorrow, a gray flavor to defeat. 

Later on, sure her house was safe, she bought out a 
store and passed miners’ boots and clothing to all but 
Amah and Sarah Whiteside, then buggied complaining 
girls to the north end of town. Streets were hot, and 
her horses shied at billowing smoke, at the crash of 
late falling timbers. Stunned at what she saw, Barbry 
Allen let the team pick its way through chaos and 
destruction. A merciless torch had wiped half the city 
away, charred and flattened thousands of houses and 
shops. Sawdust Corner was gone, with all its fine 
saloons and gambling halls; the C Street cribs where 
Julia started out, the hotel, everything. Ashes to 
ashes. 

Sweet Caroline said, ““Now don’t be gettin’ your 
back up, but don’t it seem this town’s done for?” 

One of the new hookers from New Orleans, Irene- 
something, said, “Shit; and I left Rampart Street for 
this?” 

Barbry Allen looked into the buggy; she’d filled it 
with what it would hold: blankets and oils, medicines 
and sacks of dried meat and vegetables she meant to 
make stews with, in the big iron washpot clanking on 
the boot. The girls’ laps were piled high with house 
napkins to use as emergency bandages. 

Would all they could do mean anything? The city’s 
heart was burned out. — 

Lessman’s Livery Stable was a collecting point. 
Harried doctors worked in and before it, with the few 
nurses in the territory. Other women tended the badly 
hurt whose beds were doors atop whiskey barrels; still 
others clumped together in whining groups, thronged 
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among disorderly heaps of rescued belongings and 
whimpering children tended by blank faced Chinee 
housegirls. 

As Barbry Allen moved into the crowd with her girls 
and supplies, she heard cries of pain and cries of 
frustration, of anger. Leave, they snapped; get away 
from this ruined place, get away, leave, flee. 

The girl Marilee found a grizzled miner bent over a 
burned forearm and gently cared for him while Barbry 
Allen set up the cookpot. 

Worn, spaced teeth bit hard on a chew of tobacco 
until Marilee placed a snowy napkin carefully over his 
arm and used a strip of petticoat to make a sling. Then 
he managed a whiskered grin and said, ‘‘Damn if’n 
that linen ain’t too white and purty for an old goat like 
me.” 

Barbry Allen saw Marilee push back pale hair and 
grin. “Seems [ recall usin’ a napkin on you before, old 
timer—down where you aren’t near so long and 
round.” 

In the echo of his laugh, huddled together wives 
hissed and brushed their skirts. Hussies, they said; 
more than one kind of contamination after a fire; ought 
to be herded back to their cribs, they said, and don’t 
look at them, children. 

The miner got up, using a shovel for a prop. Up 
close to the gaggle of wives he said, “‘If’n you all was 
to rise off’n your lard asses and pitch in like these here 
ladies, we could start in rebuildin’ the city.” 

Squirming inside a fur coat, a fat woman gasped, 
“Why—if my husband was here, he’d—”’ 

“Probably wouldn’t lay claim to you,” the old man 
said, and looked back to thank Marilee. Then he took 
his shovel one-handed into the smoldering streets. 

Barbry Allen emptied jugs of water into her cookpot 
and reached for a sack of potatoes. Maybe most of the 
town was gone, bars and homes and shaft houses, but 
the fire never spread into the mines, where millions of 
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board feet of timber would have fed it for years to 
come, perhaps forever. 

Maybe the whiners and quitters would flee, but not 
men and women who’d made the Comstock Lode 
what it was, the richest damned mountain on earth. 

Virginia City would live, and so would her house. 


Chapter 23 


In 1876, A YEAR AFTER THE BIG FIRE, MEN SAID 
more mines were being worked in and around Virginia 
City than at any time in Comstock history. The market 
slowdown became a bad dream, for the new silver 
boom was reality. Like the new brick buildings along 
C Street, Barbry Allen thought. Once burned, this 
time the town was rebuilt for the ages. 

She had changed the house some, too. Clients liked 
the way she used miner lanterns instead of candle 
holders, some fed by coal oil, some glassing-in big 
candles, all polished to a high, brass shine by the © 
houseboys. Five-sided, a round cap with a big ring 
handle, they added a touch of something that was 
workaday familiar, yet was not. 

Some Piute weaving, Mexican blankets, big clay 
water jugs, dressed skins of coyote, bear, wildcat and 
a few cougars—she hadn’t noticed the different look 
until it was done. The house was still rich and welcom- 
ing, still warm, but now it was less Creole New 
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Orleans, more the desert West, and her clients seemed 
more comfortable in it. 

- True, since Bill Stewart and some of his cronies 
stopped coming around, customers were more apt to 
be working men than rich owners and superintendents. 
She never understood why Bill walked off. Had he 
expected her to kiss asses of those who might have 
been Julia’s killers? Was she supposed to live forever 
by the whore’s reasoning and excuse: it’s the business 
we're in? 

Moving slowly through her garden, Barbry Allen 
touched buds of a favorite rosebush. Soon their rich 
scent would be everywhere, sweeter because of ma- 
nure they were rooted in. If beauty could rise from 
shit, so could satisfaction. 

She turned to look at the cliffside, her garden walls, 
the stairs to her room. At odd moments like this, she 
missed Clifton Brandywine, in a way. It was hard to 
remember him as handsome and strong, a knowledge- 
able lover. It was harder to see him as Julia had, her 
protector and a strong man among men. 

He died easy, if she looked at it one way. Nobody 
beat him bloody and choked him. But in another way, 
maybe Clifton died harder than most men because he 
lost all dignity first. To a Virginia aristocrat, that was 
worse than what the war had done to him, worse than 
the deaths of his family and Fairhill Plantation. 

Clifton was hardly recognizable at the end, a wasted 
skeleton shuddering on a cot, eyes far back in his 
skull, peeled-back lips grimacing around teeth gone 
brown from smoke. 

Sarah Whiteside said, ‘“‘He ain’t eat anything for a 
week or more, and you didn’t say make him.” 

“No,” she answered, “I didn’t. It’s up to him 
whether he lives or dies. It’s always been up to him, 
bottle or pipe or neither one.” 

“But—” Sarah murmured, then turned her head 
away. 

Barbry Allen was almost sorry when she sat on the 
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edge of the cot and stared down at him. She remem- 
bered Julia then, and blood on the wall, the floor. She 
remembered poor, stupid Jean Milian stretched by the 
neck. 

Clifton was still breathing when she left the room. 
Next morning he wasn’t. Jean Milian, Major Ormsby, 
Frank Dalton—now Clifton Brandywine. Only two 
people who might have caused Julia Bulette’s death 
were not themselves dead: Cale and Lavelle Dillon 
Brandywine. 

Let her rest, men said; let Julia rest now. 

They kept his body in the ice house long as ea 
could, sending telegrams to San Francisco hotels 
where Lavelle Brandywine might be. No answer 
came, and finally Barbry Allen saw to the burying. 
Only Moy Cho stood with her and the preacher while a 
cold wind eddied smoke fitting for his marker, since 
he’d killed himself with it. 

Shaking herself, she climbed the stairs. Her baby 
was out for a drive with Amah and two of Moy Cho’s 
cousins. She didn’t let Brandy go anywhere without 
the young and watchful men. Inside, Barbry Allen 
barred the back door and reached her desk before Jim 
Faire knocked at the front door and came in to sit. 

“Missus Brandywine filed papers on the Pioche 
claim; undue and criminal influence on a sick man 
seduced with opium.’ 

She poured whiskey for cir wine for herself. ‘‘Clif- 
ton signed over those shares before he took to livin’ 
with a pipe. Is she still in San Francisco with her 
brother?”’ 

Jim shook his head and flicked cigar ash into a 
potiery tray. “She filed in Carson City through a 
Sacramento law firm, her address confidential. The 
Dillons aren’t fools, girl. They know Chinese were 
poking all over town for them, headed by your house- 

oy.” 

“I didn’t send Moy Cho to San Francisco.” 

“Didn’t have to, I reckon. That big bastard wor- 
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shiped Julia. But you ought to call him off and be done 
with it. He’s still a heathen the town’s talking about. 
Tong hatchetmen can kill off each other all day long 
and more power to them, but when they get involved 
with white folks—well, people get mean as hell when 
something scares them.” 

Sipping wine, Barbry Allen said, ‘It was probably 
them, you know—the Dillons together.” 

Jim Faire looked at the tip of his cigar. ‘‘Let her rest, 
girl.” 

She took a long breath. “Can they do anything 
about the Pioche field?” 

“Restraining orders, file this brief and that, tie up 
production until we fight it out through the courts. 
This country is getting too damned legalized, which 
isn’t the same thing as civilized.” 

“What can we do?” She went to the window and 
looked down the hill, where only a bare chimney or 
two showed as marks of the great fire. She saw her 
carriage coming and smiled. It was so good, having 
Brandy with her, and scary to think that someday she 
might have to let her go. 

Of course, she’d like Brandy to stay and take over 
the house some day, to keep it everything Julia 
dreamed, everything Barbry Allen worked for, fought 
-for. But if the girl wanted another way of life, wanted 
to go off to school anywhere, that would be all right, 
too. Money was put aside for that day, if ever it came. 

Leave the house? It was something Barbry Allen 
could not imagine, even to see the romantic places 
read about in books, the someday places she’d told 
Julia she wanted to go. Nobody else could be trusted 
to run the house, because it didn’t belong to anyone 
else, couldn’t belong to anybody else. To another 
madam, even the fabulous Silky Sullivan, if she still 
lived, the house would only be a shelter for business. 
To Barbry Allen, it was a dream, another woman’s 
dream taken in hand and polished, respected, made 
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whole and good. She hoped Brandy would see it that 
way, too. 

“Hire bully boys to guard your interest in Pioche,” 
Jim said. “‘Dillon probably means to send his own to 
steal all they can. Or seil out under the table. Can’t do 
it legally, while the stock’s in litigation.” 

She watched the carriage turn in and said, ‘““The 
vein’s about gone. Let ’em steal.” 

He rubbed his head. ‘‘Just so they aren’t trailed. I’d 
say that would do little good..The silver will go straight 
to a mint or bank, without Dillon ever surfacing. And I 
thought Pioche was still rich.” 

Dropping the curtain back into place, Barbry Allen 
said, ““That’s how the other stockholders want it. Just 
don’t buy anything for yourself, Jim.”’ 

““There’s something else,’’ he said. ‘‘The legality of 
your daughter’s name is being challenged.” 

“What?” She gripped her wineglass. ‘‘What do 
they—Brandy; why Brandy?” 

He shrugged. “They can only make noise. And 
remind everyone she has no father of record.” 

“You said I could name her anything—”’ 

“So I did, and so you did. You must have known 
Lavelle would strike back at the combination of Bran- 
dywine, Bulette, and bastardy. Or perhaps you 
thought you’d be out of reach by now.” 

*‘Damn it, Jim! Do something, anything you can.” 

His smile was tired. “Of course, my dear.” 

Jim Faire didn’t stay for dinner, and Barbry Allen 
only messed with her food. Moy Cho, or whichever 
boy he’d trained, put out good meals, mixing Chinese 
style with Creole fashion learned from the first lady of 
the house; or with downhome cooking of grits, greens 
and fatback; or western beef and beans. But tonight 
she wasn’t hungry, and wondered if she was doing 
right, letting Brandy eat with the girls. Their language 
got salty even when they tried to keep it clean. When 
they forgot she was there—easy to do because she was 
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so good and quiet—they rattled on about johns and 
tricks, things not right for a five year old to hear. 

Raisin’ that child in a whorehouse, that old hooker 
said, bothered by the idea. 

. The life is not for all, chérie; some women come 
naturally to it, but some must force themselves, and 
for these, there can be only unhappiness .. . 

She took Brandy by the hand, led her upstairs for 
her bath and lessons. The youngun was growing for 
certain, but still only a baby. A decision didn’t have to 
be rushed. It would hurry along on its own soon 
enough. Watching Brandy come rosy from her bath to 
Amah’s fluffy towel, Barbry Allen was happy to be her 
mother, gladder still she’d be able to send her off to the 
best school when the time came, if it came. And then 
what? 

“Damn it,”’ she said, ‘I don’t want to think about it 
now,” and bent to kiss the child’s cheek before going 
down the hall. She paused at the top of the stairs, one 
hand on the bannister. She’d told Jim Faire the truth 
about Pioche; it was about petered out. That didn’t 
bother her much. There was enough put by, even 
without money from the house. Brandy would never 
lie hungry in a cropper’s wagon, never have to steal 
turnips from a field or gnaw dry corn laid by for the 
hogs. Brandy Bulette would be a goddamn lady. 

Or a whore? 

Barbry Allen was half down the stairs when she saw 
him. Touching him briefly, her eyes swept the salon 
and came back to the man, for he was somehow not 
the usual john. There were plenty as out at elbows, but 
none quite so threadbare yet clean. Lamplight touched 
his hair all wavy and lying back from a high, vaguely 
lined forehead. It was too long and off color, not 
blond, not brown, but somewhere between. It was 
clean, too; she could tell by its shine. 

Howdying this early john and that one, she moved 
to the bar and looked along it to study his face. There 
was sorrow to it, she decided, and tiredness that 
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reached to the bone. His eyes wore lashes most 
women would envy, and the eyes themselves—velvet 
brown, looking far off where only they could see. 

Barbry Allen saw his empty glass, the long fine 
hands toying with it, and nodded to the girl tending 
bar. The man glanced up in surprise when his glass 
was refilled. As Barbry Allen moved closer, she saw 
his frayed sleeves and the tremble of a tender mouth. 
But he wasn’t whiskey whipped because he didn’t gulp 
the stuff right off. She didn’t want much to do with 
another man wed to bottle or pipe. Did she really want 
to mess with this one, or any man? 

Standing close she said, ‘“‘Passable whiskey.” 

His voice was soft and easy. “‘I’d say so, but I can’t 
buy you a drink, miss.”’ 

“I figured. That’s howcome I sent that one. I’m 
Barbry Allen Satterlee, and I run this place.”’ 

His eyes widened, not deer eyes, not hound eyes, 
but just as velvety. ““So young to be a—a—” 

“‘Madam? Whore? I don’t name them as dirty 
words, mister.”’ 

It was the first time anybody bowed to her, even if it 
wasn’t a bend away down move, but a kind of dip of 
the head. He said, ‘“‘My apologies. I’m Rustin Howard 
and thank you for the drink. Here’s to better words 
and true meanings.” 

Across the bar, Sarah Whiteside looked a question. 
Barbry Allen asked a glass and the bottle be left. 
Trying his name on her tongue, she. said, ‘‘Rustin 
Howard, you don’t look old enough to tote Confeder- 
ate memories, but I’d reckon you’re packin’ a heavy 
load.”” 

His smile was tired, his teeth white and cared for. 
“Only misfortune, miss. But I wore the gray when I 
was fifteen, and the rags fell off four years later.” 

That put him about thirty, she calculated, but a 
sharp look into his eyes showed maybe some of him 
got lost in the war. He talked pretty, not the bird 
tongue of Paddy Quinn, but more a wise, tired school- 
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teacher. Was he another Brandywine, the gizzard gone 
out of him because the big white house and all its 
niggers were lost? 

‘““Were you all slaveholders?”’ she asked. 

‘““No,”’ Rustin Howard said. ““My father was a store- 
keeper lucky to feed his family, much less any slave. 
So few Confederates owned slaves; so many died 
because of them. I was to read for the law, but 
Alabama was in turmoil, and the Comstock offered a 
flitter of riches. But I only found a touch of color, not 
enough for wages.’ He saluted her with his glass and 
drank. ‘‘Now I'll try to go home-and start over, if the 
carpetbaggers allow. But without money, it may be 
impossible.” 

The liquor flushed his face and she wondered when 
he’d last eaten. It loosened his tongue, too. Rustin 
spoke of tax burdens back home, of the South’s neck 
beneath the heel of the oppressor. He talked of history 
and far places that were only names to her. Words 
poured from him as if he hadn’t used them for a long 
spell, and then only to cold mountains and ranging 
coyotes. 

She took him to the kitchen and fed him venison 
stew from the iron pot Moy Cho or his kin kept 
simmering on back of the stove. Food quieted him and 
coffee near sobered him, and Barbry Allen decided 
he’d look no better with a mustache. Desert rat or no, 
he kept close shaved and so clean. 

““Ever teach school to younguns?”’ she asked. 

Sarah Whiteside had brought cigars from under the 
bar, but when Rustin finished sopping his bowl with a 
last biscuit, he brought out a pipe and crumbied half a 
cigar into its bowl. Sighing, he closed his eyes and 
murmured, ‘‘I like children.” 

“You could practice here. My baby is ready to 
learn, I reckon.” 

Those long lashes fluttered. “‘I’m beholden to you, 
but—teach? I’d need books and slates, quills and—”’ 
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“I got books, walls full of ’em. I haven’t read them 
all yet, but there’s a power of learning in them.” 

“In any book,” he agreed. “I’ve often found more 
peace and truth in books than in life itself.” 

She stood up. “You'll need a stake to get home. 
School my daughter and I’ll pay you better than room 
and keep.” 

Swaying, he rose to his feet and made that half-bow 
again. ““My only stroke of luck. If I’d met you in the 
desert, I would have rediscovered Eldorado.” 

Barbry Allen put him in the crib next to her room. 
Lily Dufresne protested bitterly, but was chased down 
the hall to move in with Sweet Caroline. For a long 
time Barbry Allen lay awake, restless between her 
linen sheets while the sun came up and the house went 
silent. A shift whistle broke the day, echoed by others, 
until their throaty calls died away in the mountains. 

Rising, she went to lean over Brandy’s cot and pull 
up the pink blanket. Amah’s pallet lay just inside the 
bathing room, and the faithful old woman stirred there, 
came to an elbow and lay back when Barbry Allen 
waved a hand. 

Lily Dufresne’s room was garnished with feathers 

and hung carelessly with frilly clothes, but the basin 
and napkins were in place, chamber pot peeping from 
beneath the bed. Like all beds but Barbry Allen’s, this 
one was narrow and the thin form of Rustin Howard 
just about filled it. 
Dropping her gown across its foot, she stood a long 
moment in morning chill, feeling her bare skin tighten 
and shiver. When she lifted the quilt and slid in beside 
him, she had to push for room. He didn’t come awake 
fast like a fighting soldier, a hunted man or one who’d 
dug for silver in Piute country. Maybe his full belly and 
too much whiskey was to blame, and maybe he was 
just a lot luckier than he thought, to have lived this 
long. 

She felt sharp ribs and the fluff on his narrow chest, 
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and tasted his sleepy lips. Stroking his thighs, his 
back, she held him with a hooked knee, her calf urging 
him to her mound. His buttocks were tight, neat, and 
she liked that. Discovering him with her fingers, she 
fondled Rustin Howard’s risen manhood and searched 
his surprised mouth with darting tongue. 

Her heart thundered loud in the silence of the house, 
in this special morning broken only by their scratchy 
breath. He was quiet as she rolled atop him, still as she 
guided him into her depths. His lovemaking was gen- 
tle, tender, and she did not claw him or lock teeth into 
his flesh. Instead, she rocked to and with him without 
domination, holding and caressing this quiet and easy 
man until his cresting came too soon, too soon. 

It didn’t matter to Barbry Allen. Normally she 
would have attacked with pelvic fury, battering and 
grinding until she reached her own pleasure. Now it 
seemed the closeness and warmth was enough. Mov- 
ing aside, she held him within her and kissed his 
whispers back to sleep. 

Sunlight found a gate in window curtains and made 
tiny, floating jewels along the floor. Barbry Allen 
watched through heavy eyelids, her body lax, drowsy 
smile warm upon her mouth. There was a true sweet- 
ness to this man she held, an innocence suited more to 
the young Reb putting on his first soldier suit than toa 
prospector ground down by hard luck and the unfor- 
giving desert. 

On the street below, a burro whinnied and a China- 
man sang out; ore wagons rattled past empty and 
lumbered by filled. She heard the sounds of Virginia 
City without listening, and when she went to sleep, it 
was to the rhythm of a heart that matched her own. 


Chapter 24 


Moy CHO LEFT AGAIN WITH NO MORE THAN A 
word to her. Appearing in the kitchen with two cousins 
he was to leave her, he squatted to let Brandy come 
into his arms. Chinamen were close to children, 
Barbry Allen thought, closer than white men ever 
imagined. 

When he stood up, she saw his face was set the way 
it would form itself when he had to throw some 
fighting drunk out of the house, or when some mean 
john tried to beat up a girl. He said, ‘Go to Sacra- 
mento, maybeso San Francisco.” 

“You're going after Cale Dillon and Lavelle,” she 
said. ““Moy Cho—folks are saying I—we—should al- 
low Miz Julia to rest in peace. Already they blame you 
and me for a lot of killings.” 

He stood tall and looked at the window, toward the 
hillside he could not see, where Julia’s monument 
stood. “‘Missy sleeps? I not think so; I wonder. Dillon, 
the woman—”’ 

““Please,”’ she said, because she felt rather than saw 


at 
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a shadow across the room. The young Moys stood 
impassive, their faces smooth and without expression, 
hands tucked in sleeves. 

‘““Waited,’’ Moy Cho said softly. ‘‘Waited long time, 
for wise Chinese say all things come if wait. But I feel 
bad, feel Missy not sleep. Must go.” 

She lifted one hand to touch his cheek. He smiled 
and picked up a traveling bundle from a chair. Then 
’ Moy Cho was gone, and she wanted to run crying after 
him, to say perhaps enough was enough, that the 
future was more important than the past. But Barbry 
Allen understood; as a youngun she heard tales of 
blood feuds handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, of vengeance that festered through many years. 

From time to time, some Chinaman brought word 
from Moy Cho, but it was almost a year before he 
came shivering back into the kitchen. Barbry Allen 
caught his cold hands and led him to the stove. He 
seemed gaunted, eyes deeper in his head, seemed 
more than a year. older. 

“Sorry,” he said, careful with the sound of his r’s so 
they. wouldn’t slur into I’s. ‘‘Long time look many 
places—San Francisco, Sacramento. No Cale Dillon, 
no Lavelle Dillon.” 

She brought a steaming mug of tea laced with 
brandy. “If your whole tong couldn’t find them—” 

He pulled at the cup before saying, ““You hear of 
tong?” 

“Word got back.” 

“TLhave no face,” he murmured, ‘‘no honor.” 

She touched his cheek. ‘You did your best, and 
they could be anywhere, New York even. Jim Faire 
says to let it lay and best keep your head down. The 
Dillon mine is here, and the Brandywine house. Some- 
day, they’ll come back or try to sell out, and we'll 
know.” 

He nodded. ‘‘So we wait like Confucius say.” 

In his lined face she read all the patience of ancient 
China and remembered what she learned about its 
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people. Never forgetting, unforgiving, Moy Cho would 
wait until he died and even then, his debt would pass 
to the next family male. Some day, some year, that 
debt would be paid. Right now, unable to completely 
get Clifton’s death out of mind, Barbry Allen would as 
soon call a halt if she could. 

““We wait,” she agreed. “Your cousins have been 
wonderful, and Amah is just the same. Do you need 
anything?” 

“Need nothing. Go now to house of Moy.” 

Her fingers soft against his face again, she said, ‘‘I 
missed you. Please take care.’ 

“Yes,” he said, and pulled the worn Mexican blan- 
ket back around his shoulders again before sliding out 
the kitchen door into chill twilight. She put his tea mug 
in the sink and stared awhile into the small window 
above it, catching her blurred reflection in glass 
against the coming night. Moy Cho was home at last, 
and almost everything was right in the world. 

Passing into the salon, from habit she checked its 
readiness. Marilee waved from behind the bar, and 
Sarah Whiteside waved back from the clump of girls 
she was inspecting. Everything looked neat and shiny, 
even the faces of white shirted dealers behind keno 
and faro tables, the orchestra stand where fiddler and 
banjo player waited the piano man. Barbry Allen 
sniffed beer and perfume, the faint coal oil of her 
miner’s lamps aglow. She waved back and crossed to 
climb the stairs, palm tingling along hand smoothed 
wood of the bannister. At times like this, she could 
pull the house about her like a shawl, warm and 
comforting. 

Rustin was at his table beside the back wall, deep 
into a book while pipe smoke drifted blue around his 
bent head. Little Brandy slept beside him, her curly 
head pillowed on an open book. Old Amah hunkered 
close by, scowling. She was jealous of the youngun’s 
attachment to Rustin and to reading, and showed it 
plain. Foiks said you couldn’t read a Chinaman’s face, 
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but it wasn’t so. It just took knowing them and closer 
watching. 

Pausing in the doorway, she smiled at her family. 
Because Rustin had most meals brought up here, 
Brandy did, too. Aside from his hiding out and pre- 
tending nothing existed beyond this room and its 
books, Rustin had taught Brandy so much. Some of his 
quiet passed to her, and that was all right, too. 

The girl had enough natural orneriness to stand her 
well in times to come, showing it in flashes of spitting 
temper. More sand to her than her daddy had, Barbry 
Allen thought, him that was still tending store in 
Carson City and yes-ma’aming his wife. Why did the 
gentle ones run short on backbone? 

‘“‘Hey Rustin,” she said. ‘“Give her back to Amah 
and come down to supper. The girls are on the line and 
we'll have the table to ourselves. And I’ve got good 
news: Moy Cho is back safe.”’ 

Putting down his pipe, he eased up with Brandy. 
Lowering her feet, she mumbled as Amah enfolded 
and steered her off. ‘‘I had supper, thanks. I’m glad 
your house man returned.” 

When he felt again for his book, her mood changed 
sharply. “‘Damn it, when will you admit you live in a 
whorehouse?”’ 

“T admit it,” he said, ‘‘and that I’m kept by its 
madam. It just seems I shouldn’t flaunt the fact.” 

She advanced on him, hands on hips. “What makes 
you so goddamn much better than us, then me? You’re 
not gentry and never were. Storekeepers are not bet- 
ter’n sharecroppers in the eyes of real gentry.” 

Take note, Paddy Quinn, you bastard. 

He picked up his pipe and examined it. “You's re 
right, my dear.” 

From the door, Brandy said, “Don’t yell at him, 
mama.” 

Barbry Allen whirled. ‘“‘Mind your business, missy! 
Amah, tote her on out.” 

When she turned on him again, Rustin’s eyes had 
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) that look, like a hound dog rolling belly up. She shook 

| her head. “‘Can’t stay mad at you more’n a minute. 
But damn it, Rustin, I wish you’d be more a part of 
things, closer to me.’ 

His smile was sad. “I'll try, my dear. I really will 
try.” 

Barbry Allen gave up pushing him, because he just 
sort of drifted around downstairs and got in the way. 
Some men hoorawed him for living upstairs with her, 
and he only nodded and took it. So she let him be, left 
him to fairy tales of knights and ladies, and to Brandy. 
For a spell she continued to sleep with him, but simple 
gentleness became boring and she tried to make him 
more than he was in bed. Some of her tricks shocked 
him, and one lonely night when the memories of Julia 
Bulette stood in every shadowed corner, she needed 
him. He went limp on her and nothing she did roused 
him. 

Next day she moved him in with Brandy and Amah. 
Her suite was open to them except late night and early 
morning, when it was hers alone. It didn’t matter how 
his soft eyes pleaded. 

Once in a while, as a year and another slipped by, 
she would take him to prove she could. But in more 
years there was no pleasure in it. He lay too quiet, like 

. he was suffering part of his soul being cut out. And she 
thought of running him off, but it was either keep him 
on as Brandy’s tutor or send the girl down the hiil to 
school. Brandy would catch hell anywhere outside the 
house, from mean mouthed grownups and younguns 
as well. So he stayed. 

In 1879, Brandy and her old nurse were left with him 
in the house, the first time it had been so empty since 
the day it was finished. General U. S. Grant and his 
party came to Virginia City and toured the Con Vir- 

| ginia mine. Barbry Allen was excited as anybody else, 
and let her girls fill both carriages for the event. 

“Little bastard, ain’t he?’ Sweet Caroline sniffed 
and pulled her fur piece closer against October chill. 
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“Whipped hell out of the South,” Barbry Allen 
answered, and shook off a quick image of Clifton 
Brandywine and a big white house with pillars. 

The crowd applauded as Grant’s party posed for a 
tintype outside the shaft house, holding lanterns like 
they were real miners. When the group moved off, 
Marshal Washoe Smith pushed up to the carriage. 

“Haul it out’n here,’’ he said. ‘“‘The likes of you 
starin’ at important folks.” 

“‘Our president, too, ain’t he?” 

His new deputies came up beside Washoe Smith, 
thick-bodied men with heavy red faces. Barbry Allen 
said, ‘Moy Wu—drive on, please.” They'd seen what 
the hullabaloo was about. It wasn’t worth standing to 
the law over. 

The town was changing when a nothing like old 
Washoe got himself reelected all the time. The De- 
cency League was awake again, headed by one 
preacher or another, and even if it only held prayer 
meetings and parades, it was a sign. Silver and some 
gold kept coming out of the ground.and got hauled off 
on the Virginia & Truckee Railroad, and just as many 
ten-mule teams rumbled up North C Street. Out- 
wardly, Virginia City was the same—rowdy, booming 
and rich. But as Barbry Allen’s carriage moved uphill, 
she sensed a stirring she couldn’t name, something 
unseen moving along the boardwalks, some change 
behind the false storefronts. 

Slamming into her room, she threw her fur coat 
across the bed and said, ‘“‘Heil, maybe it’s me.” 

“Pardon?”’ Rustin Howard said. 

“Tt sure isn’t you,’ she snapped. ““Nothin’ about 
you to change.” 

He got up and ambled past her, head down and 
pulling on his pipe. Once she’d bought him tobacco 
that smelled pretty. Now it only stank. 

“You treat him like dirt,” Brandy said. 

At her desk, Barbry Allen opened the account book. 
“Oh; Rustin? No, I don’t. I don’t treat him like 
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anything.”’ She looked at her daughter, surprised some 
at how she’d shot up. Brandy seemed all stretched out, 
and damn if she wasn’t growing breasts already. 

”That’s what I méan,’’ the girl said. ‘‘He’s a fine, 
sensitive man, and you just ignore him—when you 
don’t criticize.” 

Barbry Allen stared. ‘Could be you’re too grown to 
spend so much time alone with him.”’ . 

The girl went red. ‘“‘How can you possibly—oh! Is 
that all you think of, mama? Is that ail you know? 
Rustin would never—never—”’ 

“Admittin’ he’s not much, he still lays claim to 
being a man, and a man-—fancy educated or not-—will 
put it to a snake, if somebody holds it by the ears.”’ 

*““You’re so crude! The only type of men you know 
are your johns, and they have to be the lowest kind. 
Rustin says—’”’ 

**Too goddamn much, I expect.’ Barbry Allen 
closed her account book and stood up. ‘I'll see to him 
after business.”’ 

Brandy’s eyes filled. ‘“Mama, you w-wouldn’t—”’ 
Turning she ran out. 

Barbry Allen said, ‘‘Hell!”’ 

So she didn’t run Rustin Howard down the road, but 
set him up a cot in her bathroom and warned old Amah 
that she was to stay with them every minute Brandy 
was around. 

Whatever was moving through Virginia City got to 
the girls and some of them took to fighting. Barbry 
Allen had to light in on them, and sent the New 
Orleans whores packing. Not Lily Dufresne, but the 
pair that came later. They thought more of each other 
than of men, anyhow, and Barbry Allen just couldn’t 
cotton to that. 

Marilee married a drifter named Joe Langston. 
Washoe Smith hired two more deputies who looked 
like they were scissored out of the same pattern book. 
Jim Faire grew a beard that turned white and some of 
the little mines shut down. 
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An explosion near about wrecked one level of the 
Best & Belcher, killing two powder men and four 
bulkheaders. St. Paul’s church that burned in the big 
fire finally got rebuilt. Piper’s Opera House started 
putting on wrestling matches which Barbry Allen liked 
a whole lot better than rooster fights or bear baiting. 
Men could choose to fight or not; animals couldn’t. 

Railroad men said more farmers were settling 
around Reno, and if Virginia City mines ever played 
out, the V & T would run a spur over there. They 
couldn’t see the profit to it, though, just shipping 
people and farm produce. Silver was the thing, and the 
blessed Comstock Lode was the richest piece of land 
on earth. Every time a few veins ran out, new ones 
opened up, and it was bound to go on forever. 

Barbry Allen went with Kettle Belly Brown to see 
the fancy new chandeliers hung in the Crystal Bar. 
Gold plated and faceted crystal, they refiected the light 
of their coal oil lamps a thousand different ways, 
multicolored diamonds dancing in and through every 
dangle, speckling the long, carved bar and playing 
over the upraised faces of patrons. 

“Beautiful,” Barbry Allen said, and lifted her hot 
toddy to Johnny MacBride behind his bar. “‘If I had a 
couple of those in the salon, even old Velvet Ass Rose 
would have looked good.” 

Kettle Belly thumbed beer from his mustache. “City 
council started countin’ saloons the other day, God 
knows why. Said there’s nigh a hundred in town, but I 
can’t believe we got more whiskey than water.” 

He escorted her to a dozen or more saloons—The 
Bucket of Blood, Silver Queen, Sawdust Bar, and the 
Nugget. Men came to greet her, to offer drinks. She 
spoke to them kindly and smiled at them all, her johns, 
her friends. She had allowed no man among them the 
closeness she’d given Paddy Quinn and Rustin Ho- 
ward. She was a madam, a sometime whore, and these 
johns understood, not asking more. It was the only 
answer. 
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“Till have to get out more,” she told Kettle Belly. 
‘““Get me some furs and haul out Miz Julia’s jewels to 
sashay around the Opera House and hotels like she 
did. That’il remind the old biddies who she was.” 

““Who you are,” he said. “‘She’s long gone and times 
change, honey.” 

She stared up at him, this aging man who’d been 
true friend to Julia. ‘“‘You feel it, too? The change, I 
mean—Virginia City kind of shedding its old skin?” 

“Not so quick and clean like a snake outgrowin’ his 
hide, and maybe it ain’t bustin’ out at the seams, 
neither. But changin’, yeah.” 

Moy Cho didn’t really work for Barbry Allen any- 
more. His family labored in abandoned shafts, and at 
tailings dumps, gleaning ore the way cropper 
younguns went through picked-over cotton and corn 
fields for that last bit. When he came to the house, she 
sat with him in the kitchen, quietly remembering, his 
young cousins respectfully off to one side. He brought 
no word of the Dillons. 

““Mama,”’ Brandy said, “that old Chinese—he isn’t 
a—a customer, is he?’’ 

“A good friend to me and your grandmother.” 

The girl munched an apple dug from the sawdust pile 
in the cooler room. ‘“‘Rustin told me all about Julia. 
She wasn’t really my grandmother.” 

Barbry Allen checked off a list of staples needed to 
carry them through the winter. In this high desert, 
sometimes the trains and supply wagons couldn’t get 
through windblown snow drifts and it was best to be 
prepared. There were a lot of mouths to feed here. 
“He didn’t know Miz Julia.” 

“You always call her Miss. Nobody else does.” 

““Maybe they should. She was a great lady.” 

Brandy made a face. ‘“‘Oh, mama; she was a 
hooker.” 

The look of her, Barbry Allen thought, the smartass 
look of her father plain upon her face, the dreamer’s 
eyes always looking far to see only what they wanted 
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to see. “She was a madam, girl. It takes more’n lazy 
on your back to be a madam, to build a fine house like 
this. Look around—Sweet Caroline, Redheaded 
Arlene, the other whores you’ve known all your life. 
Think any of them had the grit and brains to create a 
place of their own?” 

The girl took a bite of apple. ‘““They didn’t have a 
rich john to bleed. That makes it easy.” 

Slowly, Barbry Allen unknotted her hands and took 
a deep breath. ‘‘She didn’t owe Clifton Brandywine a 
damn cent when she died. When I buried him, he owed 
me for his funeral. If Rustin Howard likes to gossip so 
goddamn much, he ought to tell you that. Never mind 
passin’ word to him; I’ll do that myself.” 

‘‘Mama, don’t—don’t you dare jump on him!” 

Barbry Allen’s jaws ached. ‘Dare? I’ve been car- 
ryin’ that useless trash too long, too many years. 
Dare, goddamn it? I feed and shelter him and put 
clothes on his back and buy his books because I tried 
to protect you. If I sent you down the hill to school, 
you’d know what it’s like to be pecked bloody by a 
flock of mean little birds because of me. I reckon I kept 
you too close, and let that whining sneak fill you full of 
wrong ideas.” 

She took a long, close look at her daughter and saw 
that Brandy was about grown, her young body tall and 
straight, the breasts high and full. The youngun must 
have shot up overnight, when Barbry Allen wasn’t 
looking. Had so much growing time gone by? 

Brandy’s face—it was marked by her father, smooth 
skin and midnight hair, the skyblue eyes of dreamers. 
No longer a youngun, but not quite full grown, she 
stood braced in defiance of her mother. Brandy should 
have been shipped off to study in some far school, 
where she’d be out of Rustin’s reach. Barbry Allen 
blamed herself for not seeing the budding of her daugh- 
ter, for allowing Rustin Howard to spill his weakness 
upon her. 

She slapped the butcher block and Brandy jumped, 
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wide eyed and gone pale. Moy Wu and Moy Liung 
slipped quickly from the kitchen. Barbry Allen said 
between her teeth: ““You think Rustin Howard is all 
that pure and high flown? Like hell! Ask the girls about 
him. Not that he’s got much juice, but even a weak 
kneed school marm needs a woman once in a while. 
And they don’t even charge him for it.” . 

Face breaking, dark curls flying, Brandy fled the 
room and Barbry Allen watched her go. Her daughter 
was—she had to think—fifteen or sixteen. Had she 
kept that damned Rustin sucking around here so many 
years? She went into the deserted salon and poured 
herself some redeye. Then she marched up the stairs 
and kicked open her suite door. 

“Light a shuck,” she said to him where he sat 
against the library wall. He’d turned softer around the 
edges, but he was near about pretty as ever. Pipe 
smoke hazed blue around his wavy hair, his clean 
profile. He was always so damned clean. She should 
have run him off a long spell back. She should have put 
Brandy ahead of the house sometime, saw to the 
youngun herself. 

“Get out, Rustin. You made my girl think she’s 
somethin’ she’s not, made her ashamed of me and her 
grandma.” . | 

His soft eyes were troubled as he put his book 
carefully face down. ‘“‘Now, Barbara—”’ 

“It ain’t Barbara; it’s Barbry Allen. And I’m not 
your sister nor your mama. I’m a whorehouse madam 
who has been feedin’ you half your life. You mean to 
haul ass or do I put the Chinamen on you?” 

Before he hid them behind his back, she saw his 
hands tremble. Keeping her big desk between them, he 
moved for the door. “‘I only told that sweet girl the 
truth, even to why she’s forced to carry her own 
strange name. | showed her the difference between 
respectability and the kind of life you have subjected 
her to.” 

“You weasely son of a bitch, you’re worse than the 
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deacons that slip in here and screw, then sniff like they 
smell an outhouse, do they pass the same girls in front 
of their church. You’re worse because whorin’ don’t 
put food in their mealy mouths nor clothes on their 
holy backs. You call yourself respectable? You’re no 
more’n a two-bit pimp. Give me an honest whore any 
time.” 

His face was pink, his eyes bulging. ‘““Brandy knows 
better. Brandy—”’ 

“Will never lay eyes on you again. If you’re not 
across the desert come sunup, I'll see you buried in 
it.” 

He paused in the doorway, mouth turned down. 
“As you saw to the murders of all those other men?” 

By the time she snatched the derringer from the 
desk drawer, he was clattering down the stairs. And 
when she wrested open the back door and plunged out 
onto the garden wall, he was running too far down the 
street for the short range belly gun to reach him. 
Barbry Allen fired both barrels down at him anyway. 





Chapter 25 


MAYBE IT WOULDN’T HAVE COME OFF IF BARBRY 
Allen hadn’t gotten drunk. It was rare when she even 
got to where she could feel her whiskey, but this time, 
what with the pure hate shining out of her daughter’s 
eyes and running off Rustin Howard, she just tied one 
on. 

It was late next evening when she woke up with Lily 
Dufresne in the big bed with her. Aching head propped 
on her hand, she looked down at the woman’s dyed 
gold hair brittle on the pillow, at the red mouth damply 
open. She didn’t feel bad about the quick little flashes 
of memory that came snapping back, and she didn’t 
feel good. ; 

Lily turned over, fluttered blue eyelids and mur- 
mured, “‘So.”’ 

Barbry Allen sat up. ‘‘I don’t blame you none, nor 
me either.” 

“Blame, chérie? A guilt? There is no guilt.”’ 

“Reckon you're right, but I don’t mean to make a 
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habit of this. It’s—different and kind of nice, but it 
don’t take the place of a man. Not for me.” 

Lily sighed and pulled the covers over her breasts. 
‘“A sorrow, ma belle. No man knows a woman’s secret 
places like another woman. And is ever a woman so 
cruel, so without heart?” 

Sliding from the bed and into a dressing gown be- 
cause she felt funny with Lily’s eyes on her naked 
body, Barbry Allen said, ‘‘Damn right; a woman packs 
poison she was born with. Men are just stupid, not 
basic mean, but any woman could give mean lessons 
to.a diamondback.” 

She plunged into cool bathwater and stayed there 
until she heard Lily leave the bedroom. The woman 
might go telling stories to the other girls, but not if she 
was smart. Barbry Allen would allow no hold placed 
on herself again, and certainly no hoorawing. 

Scrubbed and powdered, hair pinned up, and feeling 
crisp in starched gingham, she went down for a quick 
dinner before the night got well started. These times, it 
seemed the gaming tables got more play than the girls, 
and although the house men were edgy over being 
watched so close by stony faced Chinamen, they could 
still find new ways to cheat her. 

Lily Dufresne dawdled over coffee, and when Moy 
Wu brought a steaming plate for Barbry Allen, she 
stared hard at the woman until Lily got up and went 
out on the line like always. Eating buttered sourdough 
flapjacks swimming in thick sorghum, Barbry Ailen 
felt something missing and turned uneasy because she 
couldn’t figure what, right away. 

Amah; where was the old woman? Where was 
Brandy? Sometimes they went shopping in town, or 
off into the desert together, or just out for a carriage 
ride. But always they were trailed by watchful China- 
men. 

“Moy Wu!” 

Padding back to the table, hands in wide black 
sleeves, he bobbed his head. “Yes, missy?”’ 
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“Where is Amah, and Brandy? Did Moy Liung or 
somebody else go with them?”’ 

His pigtail swung as he shook his head. ““Not know, 
missy.” 

““Not know? Damn it—”’ Her last bite of food con- 
gealed in her stomach. She rushed upstairs and wres- 
tled open the garden door. They weren’t among the 
rose bushes, not anywhere along the dark streets she 
could see. _ 

_ Moy Wu met her halfway to the carriage house, 
lantern swinging in his hand. “No buggy gone, no 
wagon. Two horses.” 

“Why would they take horses? Old Amah can’t 
ride—”” 

At the kitchen door Moy Liung waited. “‘Grand- 
mother rests. Give tea, whiskey. Was tied in room 
where man stayed.” 

Heart racing like a locoed horse, Barbry ran to 
kneel beside the old woman where she lay with her 
pale parchment face and sunken eyes. Red creases, 
yet unfaded, marked where the gag had silenced her. It 
had to be long hours the old woman had lain bound and 
stifled in the crib. 

“Who?” Barbry Allen asked. “Strange men? Who 
tied you and took my daughter?” 

Slowly against the pillow, Amah’s thin gray head 
turned side to side. Her voice was old, dry paper 
rustling: ““Him, her. No strange.” 

Him and her; two horses. Him, the whining, un- 
grateful son of a bitch; Her, the stupid girl with a head 
pumped full of bullshit. They could have strangled this 
faithful old woman with the gag; she might have died, 
straining fragile bones against the ropes. A lot they 
cared, him and her; Rustin Howard and Brandy Bu- 
lette. 

She got off her knees. “Bring Moy Cho to me. They 
have been gone for hours, but maybe they can be 
found.” 

Chinamen gone quickly, she stood in the room 
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above now-sleeping Amah, fingers knotted and push- 
ing hard against one another. How could Brandy be so 
dumb, so easily taken in? It wouldn’t have come off, if 
she hadn’t gotten drunk and slept with Lily Dufresne. 
She would have heard them leave, known something 
was up, in time to stop them. The weasely teacher had 
more guts than she credited him, come sneaking back 
to toll Brandy into running off with him. 

Well, time Moy Cho caught up with him, he’d be the 
sorriest bastard in the whole goddamn west. And 
Brandy? That youngun was past due for lessons that 
had nothing to do with books. Damn! Couldn’t she see 
what a weak, useless man Rustin was? Hadn’t growing 
up in a whorehouse taught her anything about men? 

Barbry Allen blamed herself. She should have 
spared more time for the girl, should have sent Rustin 
down the road long past. 

Angry, she went to the bar and stayed too long, 
snapping at girls and putting her back to most men. 
Whiskey lost taste for her and she switched to beer, 
carrying a stein while she made rounds of the tables, to 
watch her dealers. Where the hell was Moy Cho? 
She’d sent for him hours ago. 

An hour passed, and another. Play at the faro tables 
was slow, and the drone of the keno caller irritated 
her. Girls fretted on the line, picking up her edginess 
and quarreling among themselves until she put a stop 
to it; Around midnight, she let the line go, keeping 
only two of the younger girls to pick up any late trade. 
It was a bad night all around, and still no. big China- 
man. 

Damn it—where was Brandy? 

Sarah Whiteside was cleaning up the bar and most 
lanterns had been turned out when they came through 
the back, Moy Wu and Moy Liung carrying him on 
some kind of litter. Barbry Allen’s throat fluttered, and 
she put a hand to it, watching them up the stairs. Legs 
stiff, she climbed after them, the house falling silent 
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behind her. She knew it was and prayed it wasn’t; Moy 
Cho was indestructible; nothing could happen to him. 

“On my bed,” she said, and they slid him carefully 
there. 

She kneeled to take his hand, big hand without 
strength now, to look into the ageless face blurring. Oh 
God, no! Not Moy Cho. He had always been with her, 
watchful and protective, as he’d guarded and cared for 
Julia Bulette. He was strength and faith and security— 
he was Moy Cho. 

*“What—Moy Cho, what happened?”’ 

If he was in pain, he didn’t show it. Black eyes 
solemn and impenetrable as always, he whispered, 
“Not the teacher. Some—”’ he caught his breath while 
a red droplet grew at the corner of his mouth. ‘“‘An- 
other man waited. I was careless.” 

Barbry Allen’s fingers tightened upon his hand. 
“Dillon.” 

His mouth lifted at the corner; the red drop slid 
down his chin. “Gun up close. Did not see man. 
Careless.” 

She put her face lightly against his broad chest, 
wanting to hug him tight and say all the things she had™ 
not said to him, but afraid her weight might stop the 
struggled breathing. Within the cave of him she heard 
the slow beat of his heart and raised her head. 

*“Where—it doesn’t matter. Doctors, you’ve 
seen—’’ She looked at the other Chinamen and they 
nodded. 

“And my own healers.’’ His voice was weak but 
Moy Cho’s eyes did not flicker until he smiled. It 
wasn’t often she’d seen him smile. ‘‘Heathens,” he 
said. 

It wasn’t fair and too damn much sorrow to lay on 
anybody. Only for a second did she feel sorry for 
herself because of Brandy running off and mine shafts 
closing and the man she’d shared so much with being 
shot in the back. It was her own goddamn fault that 
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Moy Cho lay here with a bullet in him. She’d used him 
selfishly time and again and sent him chasing after a 
stupid girl and a man turd. 

“I-I’ll send to Carson City,” she said. ““‘Doc New- 
by’s there, and everybody says Jim Newby is the 
best—” : 

His hand pressed hers and loosened too quick. “No, 
Missy. This—her room, your room; this bed. Remem- 
ber time she bought bed. So happy, she.” 

Now she saw his eyelids drop and fight open again. 
“You be happy, Missy. Is—possible—happy greatest 
all things.” 

Then the eyes remained the same, open, deep, 
somehow serene. But Moy Cho was gone from them. 

Barbry Allen didn’t give a damn who was watching. 
She cried. Drawing the shell of him closer than she had 
ever held her father, she loosed her agony of sorrow 
not felt since Julia’s death, not ever felt when the 
wagon went over Geiger Grade and killed the rest of 
the Satterlees. It hurt, oh how it hurt. She rocked his 
body, trying to soothe him or herself like she was 
rocking a baby, but it didn’t take away the pain. And 
when at last she laid him down, Barbry Allen knew she 
would carry this hurt a long, long time. 

Standing then, pulling herself up and away from the 
bed, she looked at the Chinamen who’d brought him 
here to die. Most everybody else would say the 
damned heathen didn’t feel anything and sure as hell 
didn’t show anything in their yellow faces all looking 
alike. Barbry Allen knew better, knew how to look, 
and in Moy Wu and Moy Liung, she saw hurt to match 
her own. And something else. 

““See that he has the biggest, best funeral the Gulch 
has ever seen. Do it up fancy and do it up right, 
whatever it costs, and bring me the bill.” She choked 
at a knot in her throat, then swallowed it. “‘Is it true—I 
mean, do all Chinamen mean to go back home and get 
buried in China?”’ 

Moy Wu kept hands in his sleeves, standing lean and 
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straight. “‘Many do, Missy. Not he; not honored Moy 
Cho. He wish—he want—’’ A frown flicked swift 
across his face and he glanced at his brother. 

Moy Liung said, ““Wish bury next Missy Julia.” 

“Christ,” Barbry Allen said, and locked teeth into 
her lower lip. ‘““The town won’t stand for that. The 
Decency League won’t give a damn, seein’ they con- 
sider Chinamen and the whores and gamblers all the 
same. But the Volunteer Firemen, old Kettle Belly 
Brown, men like that—they won’t take to it a lick.” 

She walked to the desk to pour a drink. When she 
offered them one, they shook their heads. She said, 
“Suppose you hold the—the—funeral—damn it, it’s 
hard to say! Hold the ceremony in.Gulch, Chinaman 
style, firecrackers and all. Come nighttime, we7ll just 
slip off across the valley and put Moy Cho where he 
wants. Any son of a bitch comes up on us, I’ll shoot 
him.” 

Downing her whiskey, Barbry Allen shuddered, 
then said, “‘“Ain’t nobody to hear of it, no Chinaman 
talkin’.”” 

“No speak,’ Moy Wu said. ‘“‘Honored Moy Cho 
tong chief. Moy family see nobody speak.” 

“Moy family?” she asked, not really expecting an 
answer. Somebody in the family would take Moy 
Cho’s place, some older son or nephew. She realized 
how little she actually knew about the man they 
mourned. How many younguns did he have, how 
many wives? Moy “‘‘cousins”” showed up to work at 
the house, or when she needed them for other things. 
Were they Moys or tong members or both? She hadn’t 
asked before, and figured it would do no good to ask 
now. 

She said, ‘‘I’d like to be there in the Guich, if that’s 
all right.” 

‘All nght,’ Moy Liung said. 

“‘Wrap him in the bed covers and sheets,” she said, 
and to their bent backs when they stooped over the 
body: “Dillon?” 
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Neither answered. They worked the bundle onto 
their litter and grunted under the weight. They said 
nothing of the Dillons or of Brandy and Rustin Ho- 
ward. There was no word about revenge or taking up 
Moy Cho’s chase, but Chinamen were patient and she 
figured that somewhere along the line a faceless hat- 
chetman of the tong would come upon Moy Cho’s 
killer or whoever hired him. The blood debt would be 
paid. 

As for Brandy and Rustin, let them run. Any dam- 
age to the girl was probably already done, and no. 
amount of head whipping could replace her virginity. 
How sad it was lost to only halfa man. 

Helping herself to another drink, Barbry Allen sat at 
the desk. So much for plans to send the youngun off to 
school in Reno or maybe San Francisco where nobody 
would know who her mama was. So much for a real 
education and a chance to step up and be somebody. 
Julia said every woman wasn’t cut out to whore, and 
she was right. Brandy would never take to the life, but 
she was about to find out living wasn’t shiny knights 
and fainting ladies in some romantic book. It wasn’t alk 
flowers and moonlight and men talking like butter 
wouldn’t melt on their lying tongues. 

Barbry Allen said to the bottle on the desk: “She'll 
be washing out dirty diapers so damned quick—too 
pure to use an opium cup.” 

It would be Rustin’s squalling brat. Where would 
they run to? How much money did they have? Pushing 
back her glass, Barbry Allen pulled out the middle 
desk drawer and reached away back in it. The round 
little key was still there, 

She brought it out and leaned to fit it in a lower 
drawer lock. There usually wasn’t much money kept 
here, but sometimes the tables needed backup and 
she’d taken to holding some gold out of the safe and 
Virginia City banks, in case. The lower drawer was 
empty, and she stared into it for a while before shut- 
ting it with her knee. 
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They had plenty of money: three, four thousand; 
enough to carry them wherever Rustin Howard had in 
mind. It didn’t count which one of them stole the 
money. The gold was gone, and both had known she 
kept it there; either could have dug out the key and 
used it. Rustin would figure it halfway belonged to 
him, since he claimed he’d been forced to play fancy 
man. He wouldn’t make a pimple on a good pimp’s 
behind. . 

And Brandy? Anything in the name of love. Good 
lord—love. Love was a big, loyal Chinaman; love was 
a kind hearted lady whore. It wasn’t a man with a head 
full of dreams who talked like a mockingbird sings. It 
sure as hell wasn’t a man who blamed failure on 
anything but himself. And maybe love was just too 
hard to grow in a whorehouse, between man and 
woman or mother and daughter. 

Yet there’d been Moy Cho and Julia Bulette and 
herself. Put any other name to what they felt for each 
other, and it was still love. But two of them were dead. 

‘*‘And me?’’ Barbry Allen asked the whiskey bottle 
on her desk. “And me?” 

She’d been named after a sad song of broken love: 
“ . . mother, mother, make my bed... make it long 
and narrow...” 

For the longest while, growing up in cropper cabins 
and wagon beds, she never understood howcome the 
real Barbry Allen wanted a bed made like that, long 
and narrow. A big, fat bed wide as a house would have 
suited her just fine, so long as it wasn’t full of snuffling 
brothers and sisters. She dreamed of a bed all feather 
ticking so deep she could sink away down in tt, so 
nobody could find her if she didn’t want, and stay 
there all by herself. 

Later on, she discovered the Barbry Allen of the 
song was asking to have her grave dug, so she could go 
on.and die of a broken heart, die for love of a man she 
slighted. Once, for Paddy Quinn, she might have— 

Taking the bottle of redeye by the neck like she 
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would a skinny man, she choked it a spell before 
making it spit her glass full again. ““Not yet,” she said. 
“Pm the real Barbry Allen now. The other is only in 
the song. And this woman isn’t about to die for any 
man.” 

She tossed off the drink and added: ‘‘No, or for any 
girl, either.” 


Chapter 26 


IT LOOKED SO DIFFERENT, AS IF IT WAS VERY TIRED 
and wanting to rest. From where Brandy Bulette stood 
on the street below, it seemed the house should be 
allowed to sit down and not be braced by its wobbling 
steps and the porch that kind of hung onto the face of 
the hill steeper than she recalled. 

She could sympathize with the house, for she was 
also tired or maybe just dragged out and miserable at 
having to come home and face her mother. Funny; she 
always thought of Barbry Allen by name, not as mom 
or maw or mama. Bending for the carpetbag at her 
feet, she hefted it and began to climb the steps. 

When she fled from this house, she still carried baby 
fat and a heart full of dreams. She was slim now and no 
dream weighed her down. Would her mother recognize 
her at first glance? Maybe not; her hair was cut short 
now and the last mirror she looked into told her that 
her eyes were much older, her mouth set in different 
lines because she hadn’t laughed much. 

Some men had told her she was beautiful, but to be 
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truly beautiful, she had to feel it inside her. Inside, she 
carried only an aching emptiness. 

It had been a long time, maybe too long. Her throat 
went tight because her mother might be dead by now, 
or the house sold off, or any one of a dozen dread 
possibilities. Facing Barbry Allen was almost as bad 
as any of them, but only almost. Far worse things 
crawled or loomed or hunched black in the world 
beyond Virginia City. 

The porch had been swept, but fine sand had 
sneaked back to fill dry cracks and make edging along 
the wall. Brandy turned to look out over the town as 
she’d so often done as a child growing up here. Then 
the house seemed a prison; now it might be a refuge 
and vantage point where she could stand and look 
back over the mess she’d made of her life. In time, 
perhaps she might see it all as clearly as she made out 
the deterioration of Virginia City. In the ten years 
she’d been gone, the town had commited suicide. 

Only a few chimneys smoked down there, and no 
spirals rose from the great shaft house stacks. Every- 
where, the desert was taking back its own, creeping in 
with advance guards of tumbleweed and sagebrush, 
followed by platoons of aggressive sand. When she’d 
come wagoning along once booming C Street, boarded 
up saloons seemed to mourn the bawdy past, and false 
storefronts crumbled or threatened to. 

The goats prowled in sassy herds again, returning 
after generations skulked in abandoned mines, and left 
behind burros stood bewildered at corners where 
fancy carriages had once passed. It was darkening 
now, the worn sun easing to bed behind the mountain. 
Below, a lamp flickered here and there; wan barriers 
against night that might forever stay upon the sprawl 
of shacks and mine houses once so defiant and rau- 
cous. 

Virginia City was dead, its silver and gold played 
out, gone, finished. Only its deserted body remained, 
prodded and nudged by a few remaining keepers too 
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stubborn or too stupid to let the corpse go to dust in 
dignity. 

So why was Brandy Bulette here, to dance on the 
grave? She came back because she had nowhere else 
to go, and hoped her mother would let her stay. God, 
how she hoped that. 

Turning back to the front door, she hesitated, trying 
to put together what she’d say while the once familiar 
smells of the high desert came creeping over her with 
twilight: sage and chaparral, hint of pifion pine and 
cactus. Chill followed quickly, carried on wind hinting 
of snow drifts and blocked passes. In the old days, this 
was the time for ragged old desert rats to hurry down 
from ridges icing over to look for a warm hole for the 
winter, hunkering down with their burros in old tun- 
nels if they could find nothing else. 

Plenty of empty houses now, Brandy thought; 
plenty of firewood to be ripped from walls and floors, 
goat meat. waiting to season beans and anything edible 
left behind by those who’d abandoned Virginia City. 
Brandy caught her breath as she saw lamplight leap 
against stained glass insets of the door. Somebody was 
still here; if not her mother, somebody. One of the 
Chinese? Old Moy Cho himself? Maybe the Gulch still 
housed pigtailed men who carried and fetched and 
picked over mine dumps. And quiet, golden girls sold 
for prostitutes? Opium sellers and users? 

She barely remembered a man named Brandywine 
and frowned as she caught echoes of whispers so long 
ago: she has him on the pipe and keeps him there, God 
knows why. She ain’t to be asked, neither. . . 

Brandy reached for the brass doorknob, then pulled 
back her hand. This time, maybe her mother would 
talk it out with her. Maybe this time they could bring 
their secrets into the open and examine them with 
calm and caring. She was as much to blame, Brandy 
knew; she hadn’t given Barbry Allen much chance. 

Filling her lungs with chill desert air, Brandy first 
knocked on the door, then rattled its knob. She closed 
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her eyes and said quick little prayers that she would be 
answered. Only that single lamp glowed in the house; 
just one light, when the entire place had been rain- 
bowed with dancing lights. It was silent, and she 
recalled the hammered piano, Kelly the Fiddler’s mu- 
sic, male laughter and girlish pretend shrieks and the 
clink of glasses. She recalled warmth, and wondered 
why she hadn’t recognized that before. 

When the door creaked open, Brandy flinched, but 
held herself erect. She stared hard at the shadowed 
face, a woman’s face. ‘‘Barbry Allen? I'm your daugh- 
ter. M-mother?”’ 

She could just make out her mother’s eyes and the 
mouth she remembered as rich; it was set now, stern. 
No smile grew there and the eyes seemed to be looking 
beyond her, over her head at the ghost town below. 
Had she come this far to be rejected? If Barbry Allen 
turned her down, she would understand, but oh, how 
she hoped not. 

She tried again: “‘It’s Brandy, mother—Brandy.” 

“I heard you,” Barbry Allen said. “Anybody with 
you?” 

“No.” Brandy’s mouth was dry and she trembled 
inside. ‘I’ve come back to stay, if youll have me.” 

Her mother’s hands moved palm up, empty. *‘Not 
much for coming back to.” 

“It’s home,” Brandy said. ‘““Home—and that’s 
plenty.” 
Drifting back, Barbry Allen said, “Come in, come 
Brandy watched her go stiff backed across the com- 
mon room to the darkly ornate bar, beyond the fair 
circle of lamplight. No, not stiff backed as before; 
somewhat bent now, a little stooped. It was cold in 
here, and Brandy pulled her thin coat tighter. Ten 
years was so long; maybe too long and impossible to 
make up. 

From the shadows, Barbry Allen Satterlee said, 
“You drink now?” 


in 
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“I-I'd be pleased to have something—wine, whis- 
key, anything.” 

Glass rattled and Barbry Allen said, ‘“Warmer in the 
kitchen. I don’t usually keep more’n one stove goin’.” 

Brandy followed to wait in blackness until another 
miner’s lamp was lighted. Her mother said, ‘“‘Don’t use 
more’n one lamp, either.”’ 

Brandy waited, but. the drink wasn’t offered her. 
Instead, it was placed on the table. She wasn’t being 
accepted. She took a step and leaned for it, fingers icy 
around the short glass. She knocked back the liquor 
and felt quick firé in her empty stomach. “‘Thank 
you.” 

Lamplight reached to touch Barbry Allen’s hair as 
she turned to the kitchen stove and rubbed her hands 
above it. Why, thought Brandy, she’s gone gray and 
doesn’t try to hide it. She was thinner, too. Brandy 
wished she could watch her face. 

She said, “I hope you let me stay awhile.” 

Back to her, Barbry Allen shrugged. “Not like it 
used to be; you can see that, I reckon.” 

“I’m not asking much, m-mother.”’ : 

Now Barbry Allen swung to face her, and Brandy 
saw the years hadn’t worn away the harsh spirit she 
remembered so well. ““But you’re asking? Not tel- 
lin’—just asking?” 

Swallowing, Brandy said, “Begging, if you like. 
Cringing, crawling back to the home I helped rob and 
ran away from. I don’t mind calling it whatever you 
wish. I have no pride left, mother.” 

The swiftness of it surprised her, the sudden grip of 
arms and hard thrust of ribs against her. Brandy 
dropped the empty whiskey glass and hugged Barbry 
Allen back. Her mother said then, voice muffled, 
“Don’t ever believe that, youngun. Give the rest away 
or sell it, but hang onto what makes you Brandy 
Bulette, that thing nobody else has got. Goddamn it, 
girl, goddamn it.” 

“Yes,” Brandy murmured, ‘‘oh yes, I know,” al- 
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though here and only now was she beginning to know 
this woman who had borne her and raised her to 
adolescence in a whorehouse. 

She’d thought it over before this and realized that 
Barbry Allen gave her life and protected her to—not 
maturity! oh hell no, not maturity—to a callow, 
thoughtless number of years. And see how she'd re- 
paid that. 

Her mother backed off. ““You—you came alone? 
Where are your younguns?”’ 

“If there’s something to eat—”’ 

Barbry Allen knuckled her eyes. ‘“‘Sure, set while I 
heat it up. I never got good as Moy Cho at a stove, but 
there’s pone and grits to slice and brown, and fat- 
back.” 

Weak kneed, Brandy sat at the familiar table. “Moy 
Cho?” 

Her mother put a skillet on the stove and opened the 
draft. ‘‘Gone a long time back, the day you ran off. 
They finally shot him, and his kin brought him here to 
die in my bed; Miz Julia’s bed.” . 

“I’m sorry,” Brandy said, then: ‘“‘I never had chil- 
dren. Aborted two, and doctors said I'd never carry 
another.” 

“His?” 

“The first one. There were other men, after.” 

God, yes; how desperate an abandoned woman 
could get, how gullible. Softly, she began the story 
while Barbry Allen fried cold grits and fat pork, as 
coffee began to steam its rich odor through the warm 
kitchen. If she hadn’t been so hungry, Brandy might 
have fallen asleep, but she also wanted her mother to 
know it all, right from the first. 

‘“‘He never married me,” she said. 

“Figured he wouldn’t.” Barbry Allen slid a square 
pan back of the stove and shut the draft. ““The son of a 
bitch was married to himself; Mr. and Mrs. Rustin 
Howard in the same body.” 

“‘T didn’t see it at—at first.” 
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Barbry Allen brought a tin plate and cup. “Don’t 
cry. I didn’t either, and I was supposed to be a hell of a 
lot smarter.” She put down fork and knife. “Saving 
what crockery is left, and it’s easier to scour tin with 
sand. Eat, child; you don’t have to tell it all to once.” 

“But I do.” Brandy gulped coffee and barely 
chewed food from the heaped plate, swallowing it hot 
and hurriedly. She was surprised to see how much 
she’d eaten when her mother refilled her cup and she 
leaned back. ‘‘In the beginning, it was Galahad and 
Ivanhoe; it was poetry and fineness and—and—”’ 

“Yes,”’ Barbry Allen murmured. “‘I knew a man like 
that.” 

But he couldn’t find a job, Brandy went on; not one 
that paid anything. Sometimes he filled in as substitute 
schoolteacher, but mostly sat reading and smoking his 
pipe. The best time they had was when he got on as a 
librarian in Chicago, until an alderman got curious 
about his Southern accent. 

The money they took lasted quite a while, until her 
belly swelled and she got so ill. Rustin Howard 
claimed that used up what gold they had left, and soon 
after he changed. He didn’t beat her; Rustin was never 
physical. He whipped her with words that cut deeper 
than a coachman’s lash, and somehow found money to 
stay drunk much of the time. 

“Even his drinking was a gradual thing, easy at the 
start, even kind of funny. It didn’t stay like that.” 

“Never does,” her mother said, and Brandy nod- 
ded. 

Silences came between them, and Brandy watched 
her mother sink into them as a woman who has been 
alone a long time will. Barbry Allen asked no ques- 
tions, and Brandy couldn’t keep volunteering informa- 
tion she might not want to hear. In one of the quiet 
times, when the only sound was mountain wind finger- 
ing along the dry, old boards of the house, Brandy feil 
asleep, tired to the marrow of her bones. 

She woke in the night to a comforter across her 
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shoulders, and stumbled to find other covers and a 
spot on the floor. If she dreamed that night, she didn’t 
remember any in the cold, gray morning. | 

In the darkness, Barbry Allen was gone, nowhere to 
be found in the old, rattling house. Scared, Brandy 
stood in her mother’s-big room and stared around at 
shelves yet filled with dusty books. Her earliest memo- 
ries were here with Amah and these books; with books 
and Rustin Howard. Rustin made her familiar with 
these books, and more of his own. But he never 
allowed her to forget where she came from, that she 
was only the bastard daughter of a whore, and should 
be forever grateful to him for taking her away from 
such degradation. 

Her lips twisted and she tucked hands under her 
arms to warm them. Before, this room had always 
been warm and lighted, kind of sparkling happy—old 
Amah scolding, Moy Cho so big and protective, and 
her mother, smelling of lilacs; leaning over the crib— 

Shaking. herself, Brandy went to the window and 
looked down. Of course, Rustin hadn’t done it all at 
once. His scorn had grown in relation to the lack of 
money, and when she couldn’t find enough piecework 
to sew at home, it became unbearable. She tried to find 
work, any kind of work, but few women were being 
hired. With only a small valise, she started to walk out 
of town and away from Rustin Howard. 

When the man had offered her a trip south on the 
cars, she took it. Ken Nicholson wasn’t a bad sort, 
and took care of her for the whole train trip. He was 
more lusty than Rustin—animal in an exciting way. 
But when they reached New Orleans, he wanted her to 
turn whore for him, so they could both make money. 

She had run from him, panting, into the strange, 
exotic city until she could run no more. After two days 
without food, she found the place on Conti Street 
where men went in and out. Aunt Lu took her in and 
fed her and gave her all the clothes she would need. 

Brandy looked up and found her mother before her. 
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“[Tve already whored, mother. I thought what the hell, 
1 might as well do it at home and keep most of the 
money without paying off this cop and that politician 
or that pimp.” 

“Pimps are no damned good,” Barbry Allen said 
over her coffee cup. ‘You're tired, child. I'll get some 
bedding and you can stay in the kitchen with me. 
Winters, I usually sleep by the stove, because most of 
the house is closed and firewood is getting hard to tote 
up the hill.” 

Brandy smiled. ““Remember how you and Amah 
used to make a big pallet on the floor and play with me 
on it?” 

Her mother didn’t smile back, busy at unfolding 
blankets. After a moment Barbry Allen said, ‘I re- 
member a lot of things about you, girl, just about every 
hour of every day you were growing up. I couldn’t 
stay with you always, but that didn’t mean I didn’t 
care.” 

‘““Mother—” Brandy began, but suddenly knew 
there wouldn’t be another hugging scene; just now, 
anyway. She only removed her ragged jacket and 
shoes and lay upon quilts her mother had spread. 

Pulling up the blankets, she said, ‘‘Good night, 
mother—and thank you.” 

The answer came so soft she could barely hear it: “‘I 
thank you, child. Good night.” 


Chapter 27 


SHE TURNED AT A SOUND AND SAW BARBRY ALLEN 
on the stairs, bundled against wind she’d been fighting 
outside. Her mother’s face seemed gray and her mouth 
pulled for air. 

Brandy hurried to her. “I couldn’t find you and 
thought—” 

‘“I__we needed wood. Hauled some home.” 

“You should have waked me. Are you ill? You look 
so—”’ 

Turning, Barbry Allen said, “‘Come and we’ll eat, 
while I tell you how Virginia City died.” 

It was ironic, Brandy thought. She’d come home to 
whore, ready to follow her mother into the oldest 
profession, and there was no business. No johns 
rushed to fill the gaudy parlor with smoke and beery 
laughter, because the mines had closed and there was 
no money. 

Once-great Virginia City was a corpse left to dry in 
merciless winds of the high country, and soon only 
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sanded bones would be left. Without silver, the town 
had nothing, and the ore suddenly ran out. 

“They kept looking for it,’ Barbry Allen said over a 
grits, biscuits and gravy breakfast. ‘The miners tun- 
neled deeper and blew bigger holes in rock. Superin- 
tendents and owners bored new shafts anywhere there 
might be even a little chance of a new vein.” 

Her coffee was strong and Brandy appreciated its 
heavy aroma, the dark flavor. She said, “But nothing 
was found?’” 

“Not one nugget. It was like we’d been eatin’ high 
on the hog for so long, nobody noticed we were plumb 
down to the tail. When we swallowed that, there just 
wasn’t any more. Damn; it’s still hard to believe.” 

Brandy lavished her biscuit with berry jam. “‘I saw a 
few other lights in town.” 

Her mother nodded. ‘“‘And there’s campfires out on 
the desert, too. Some folks believe it'll all come back 
someday. If the desert rats keep sniffin’, they’ll find 
another strike.” 

“And you?”’ 

Barbry Allen shook her head. ‘‘It ain’t why I’m still 
here. It was—well, kind of like you, 1 reckon. I got no 
place to go. That ain’t all true, damn it. But if I go, I 
have to leave the house. Shit; can you see some 
ragged-ass old bastard buildin’ a fire in the middle of 
the salon? Can you see Miz Julia’s fine house falling 
apart board by board? I can’t; | won’t.” 

Brandy watched her mother peer into coffee steam 
and saw how her fingers clenched the cup. Barbry 
Allen said, “‘For a spell, I was a damned fool, too. I 
loaned money to Kettle Belly and some others, and 
bought up stock in mines already petered out. Like so 
many folks, I tried to keep it all going when there 
wasn’t no use. The others finally left, but I never will. 
If there’s another lode, another Comstock waitin’ out 
yonder somewheres, this house will come alive again, 
be bright and shinin’ and happy like it used to be.” 
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Softly, Brandy asked, “And if there’s no strike?” 

Her mother put down the cup. “I got enough put 
by—just—to hang on. Some of the Chos moved down 
to Reno, and they bring victuals by once in a while.” 

It wasn’t long after that Barbry Allen took to her big 
bed, at last admitting the sickness that was melting 
weight from her. Just need a little rest, she insisted, 
when Brandy wanted her to go to San Francisco to a 
doctor, or at least down to Reno. So Brandy did what 
little needed doing around the place, gathered wood, 
brought food from her mother's small hoard, and 
cooked simple meals. Mostly, she sat beside the bed 
and listened. 

Why had Barbry Allen kept Rustin Howard in the 
house so long? To instill in Brandy the lore and love of 
books. So many silent things done for Brandy over the 
years. 

“Called off Moy Cho’s cousin for himself more than 
you,” her mother said. ‘“FHe’d have kept going until he 
found you.” 

“And killed Rustin?”’ 

Thin faced but bright eyed, Barbry Allen looked up. 
“Ft only proved out that Moy Cho just killed one man, 
and that was in a fair fight in front of this house.” 

Brandy poured wine into a glass. ‘‘People said he 
murdered others—him, or you.” 

Her mother lifted graying head from the pillow to 
prop up and take the wine. “Folks gossip so hard, 
pretty soon they believe all they hear and twice what 
they say themselves. Some men needed killing—the 
marshal, Ormsby, the Dillons, the fools who stretched 
Jean Milian’s neck. Everybody was so damn ready to 
believe that stupid Frenchie murdered Miz Julia; 
everybody but me and Moy Cho, I reckon. Moy Cho 
was a strength and comfort, and I'm proud to have 
called him friend.” 

Brandy saw her mother wasn’t going to say any 
more; she would neither admit nor deny, nor blame the 
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big Chinese. If either had been involved in those 
vengeance killings, nobody would ever know for sure. 

_And during one quiet spell when Brandy stoked the 
stoves and fireplace with boards pried off the Gould & 
Curry shaft house, Barbry Allen roused to say, “You 
don’t owe anything here, girl. You’re young and fine 
and can make out anywhere. You don’t have to stay 
with me.” 

“TI think I do,” Brandy said. ‘‘When I left here, I 
hurt myself. Here, I can heal again.” 

‘The house isn’t much now,” Barbry Allen said. ‘I 
always meant it to pass to you, but you don’t have to 
stay.” 

‘I want to, mother.” ; 

““Won’t hold you to it,” Barbry Allen said. “You 
don’t owe me.” 

“I do owe you, damn it! I owe you my love.” 
Brandy watched her mother sink back to. the pillow, 
eyes closed, not giving sign she had heard. 

On other days, Barbry Allen wanted to talk about 
the town, what it had been. Brandy listened to how the 
decline was gradual, one mine after another closing 
after the veins ended. Some owners poured good 
money after bad, tunneling deeper, digging wider, 
blasting farther into the rock, but nothing worked. The 
streets filled with miners leaning against storefronts 
and squatting along boardwalks, waiting for news, for 
something to happen. 

“You know,” Barbry Allen said, after a swallow of 
laudanum mixed with whiskey, to ease her pain, “‘even 
the trains stopped running the V & T line, and the 
stagecoach had quit long past. Folks hitched rides on 
freight wagons, in buggies, and some straddled mules. 
Hardly anybody looked back at what used to. be the 
richest piece of land on earth.” 

Brandy poured another shot glass of the medicine. 
Her mother held the glass awhile, then put it on the 
bedside table. ““And what do you know?” she said. 
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“The wild goats came out of all those abandoned 
tunnels to roam the streets. Did you see them when 
you came in?” 

“Yes, mother,” Brandy said, and saw the heavy- 
lidded eyes close in sleep. 

She’d heard the decline of the house, how most of 
the girls left early, but a few stayed on. For the same 
reason desert rats still followed burros out to prowl 
desert canyons, for stubborn hope. After a while, they 
also gave up and headed for living cities. Sarah White- 
side remained until she was buried in the town ceme- 
tery. No fussy legal wives were still around to deny 
her right to hallowed ground. . 

At the window, Brandy looked down as a tumble- 
weed sailed around Sawdust Corner and trapped itself 
upon a leaned-out door whose glass was gone. Nothing 
else moved along the street, but a feather of smoke 
rose over the last store. Old Man Findley lived there, 
his shelves holding odds and ends of what prospectors 
might need, and a few tins of peaches and tomatoes. 
Too damned old to move on, he’d told her; besides, 
when they strike the ore again— 

Behind her, Barbry Allen said: ““He was so damned 
pretty. I’m beholden that he left his mark on you—all 
that black hair and blue eyes: Black Irish, he said. 
Ah—Paddy Quinn made his own kind of hell, rusting 
away behind a store counter and dying young. He 
should have been laughing out on the desert, in love 
with the looking, and not really giving a damn if he 
found gold. The son of kings, he claimed, and you 
never heard sweeter talk. Poor Paddy; he never got to 
see his true treasure, his daughter so straight and 
beautiful.” 

Turning from the window, Brandy moved first to the 
fireplace where she added wood to the coals. At 
bedside, she said, ‘“‘Am I really pretty, mother?’ 

Barbry Allen smiled. “The prettiest; you remind me 
some of Miz Julia, first in looks, and then—well, the 
thing starting to come out of you.” 
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“T haven’t noticed any change. Away from Virginia 
City and this house, I got whipped and had to crawl 
back.” 

‘No,’ her mother said. ‘“You’re just finding the key 
to yourself. You endure, damn it. You notice the wild 
burros out yonder? Nature didn’t make them pretty as 
race horses, but they keep going without water for 
days on end that would leave a blooded horse dead in 
its tracks. The burro hunts his own water and lives on 
next to nothing, and he holds his own against cata- 
mounts and coyotes. He endures.” 

Pouring the laudanum mix, Brandy thought that 
probably was the key to life, to last it through, struggle 
out of self-made cesspools and clean up, because you 
are all you can depend on. 

“Something,” Barbry Allen said, ‘‘call it God or 
what you please, gave me life out of my whole family. 
All the Satterlees killed on Geiger Grade, leaving just 
me. I always figured that made Barbry Allen Satterlee 
right special, and nobody on earth could bring me to 
heel like a dog.” 

Brandy said, “‘And you never tried to own anyone 
else. I think you believed just about everybody was 
special—Sarah Whiteside, Moy Cho, Miss Julia—and 
me.” 

“Some are special good,” her mother said, reaching 
for the glass, hand shaking, “‘and some are special 
bad. Clifton Brandywine was more good than not, but 
he couldn’t believe it. And my Paddy Quinn—yes, I 
say my Paddy, because I knew the best of him, and 
him the best of me. You’re the result, girl. So you have 
to be special.” 

Later, when the medicine took hold, Brandy bun- 
died up and went to haul goat droppings for dormant 
bushes in the rose garden, down to pry firewood from 
the shaft house. Chill wind sighed around her as she 
plodded home, pulling the cart uphill. When they 
found the Comstock lode again, the Gulch would fill up 
with Chinese like Moy Cho, and the old Bowers 
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mansion would grow new silver doorknobs, and her 
house, Barbry Allen’s house, Julia Bulette’s— 

“Oh, damn,” Brandy said to the wind, to the blunt 
spire of the mountain. ‘““The mines will never reopen, 
and even my mother knows it. Endure, she says, but 
she doesn’t say how.” 

This time, when she entered the bedroom upstairs, 
she knew it was somehow different, and hurried to the 
bed. ‘“‘Mother—are you—” 

Thin and very tired, the voice said, “I’m forty three 
years old, and that’s not real old, as most folks see it, 
and right now I don’t much care. It’s part of what 
holds it together, honey. Good and bad, day and night, 
Yin and Yang, the Chinamen say. Nobody but me and 
his tong knew how smart Moy Cho was. You remem- 
ber Moy Cho, don’t you?” . 

“Yes, mother.” Oh God, was it going to be like this? 

“So strong and loved Miz Julia much as me, and she 
got to lie easy under her stone. Ol’ Kettle Belly said 
he’d lift her up a monument, and he sure did. Ah—” 

“Drink this, mother; it’ll help.” 

“Funny,” Barbry Allen said, “the same stuff that 
killed Clifton Brandywine is helpin’ me. Open the 
window, child. I know it’s cold, but 1 want to smell the 
wind.” 

Standing beside the window, Brandy realized that 
many perfumes rode the mountain’s breath: sage and 
chaparral, the faint spice of tumbleweed, a péppering 
of stove smoke. What did time smell like, and what 
was the scent of death? 

‘‘No angel’s goin’ to bruise his wings getting through 
a whorehouse window,” Barbry Allen said, and 
laughed. ‘‘So you can close it now, Brandy. Sit with 
me a spell.” 

Brandy held the thin hand as she sat on the bed. 
Barbry Allen said, ‘I’m right glad you came back. it’s 
not all that hard to say, come down to it: I love you, 
Brandy.” 
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Throat tight; Brandy murmured, “I love you, 
mother.”’ 

She held to the thin hand as dusk came early, gray 
and soft as a dove wing riding easy on wind off the 
mountain, circling the town before it came to brush the 
house. Sometime after full dark, Barbry Allen Satter- 
lee died. 

Brandy folded her mother’s hands and covered her 
face with the sheet. She stoked the fire and lighted 
lamps and sat at the old desk to wait the night. In the 
morning she would cail on the storekeeper, and maybe 
they could find the last of the Moys to help with the 
grave. 

For a while, she thought of the monument where 
Julia Bulette lay, but that wasn’t a place for Barbry 
Allen; each was special in her way. Certainly she- 
couldn’t be buried in the cemetery denied Julia. The 
rose garden then, a place of her own, special. 

Could the house Barbry Alfen loved, the town she 
loved, remain dead? Somewhere, couldn’t there fly an 
angel willing to bruise wings on old shaft houses? 

Endure; the store lasted, the handful of prospectors 
lasted. This house built on the dreams of women could 
go on, also. Brandy got up and went into the hall, 
down it to the stairs landing that overlooked the salon. 
Down there, she could imagine sequined girls on the 
line, glittering and posing; men raising glasses along 
the bar and playing at the gaming tables; lights and 
music and tobacco smoke, and above all, laughter. 

If ghosts waited in the dark, perhaps they could hear 
her promise. Clenching the rail with both hands, she 
said, “I am a woman from a line of strong women. 
This house will live again.” 

Back in the bedroom, she drew down the sheet to 
look upon her mother’s still face. Yes, it held a smile. 

Brandy Bulette smiled back. 


Epilogue 


JuLIA BULETTE’S LIFE AND HER MURDER WERE AS 
real, rich, and as tragic as the history of Virginia City 
itself. Tall and defiant, her headstone still shines across 
the valley from the town that both loved and scorned 
her. 

As the prospectors, miners and adventurers left and 
permanent settlers came to Nevada, civilization’s laws 
followed, for good or bad. When the gambling hubs of 
Reno and Las Vegas rose glittering, prostitution was 
officially forbidden there, because girls siphon patrons 
and money from the tables. 

But in thirteen less populated counties, some of the 
old ways still hold on, and frontier lawmen look the 
other way. In Storey and Lyon Counties, whoring ts 
legal and licensed—as attests the Cottontail Ranch 
which leaps high-walled from barren sand and sage- 
brush; and the fabled Mustang with pool and airstrip 
which an eastern consortium is even now refurbishing 
to the tune of twenty million dollars. 

Perhaps Brandy Bulette lived to prosper away from 
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Virginia City. Today, when you walk C Street amid the 
rattle and ringing of busy slot machines and the hype 
of tourist attractions, nobody can say which old, re- 
stored mansion hanging to the steep hillside might 
have belonged to Julia and Barbry Allen and Brandy. 

And maybe that very special house was more than 
wood and mortar, more than rich carpets and ornate 
mirrors. It could also have been a state of mind, a true 
House of Dreams. If so, it will last forever. 

Dreams never die. 










of the House of dreams. And from mother to daughter, down: 












RED VELVET, GILT, RED- EYE LIQUOR 
AND PRETTY. “WOMEN—ALL FOR A P: 
IN THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 


After the Civil War, Nevada lured every brand of 
dreamer with the silver glitter of its Comstock Lode, the 
pronuse of new riches and adventure. \ 
Here. a gracious, polished, hardworking Lady set up a house gm | 
pleasure unrivalled in opulence and profits, built with the aid, 
of a Southern gentleman rumored to be a Contederate spy. 
Lawmen and outlaws alike savored the sensual pleasures 


— 


* 


the years, it flourished i. 


through good times and 42080 

bad—a proud and 

legendary legacy. where 

many a man bought an 

evening's dreams from 
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